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WHEN dry chemicals are shipped, the containers 
O first of all must be practically air-tight, as well as 
moisture proof, to guard against deterioration. 


e The Caleo Chemical Company, of Bound Brook, N. 

Ch | J., by severe tests found that Bemis Waterproof 
emica Bags met these rigid requirements perfectly. 

- What is more, Bemis Bags save them money, for 

‘ these reasons: empty bags occupy almost no storage L 

Purit y space; bags are filled more quickly and their cus- ; 

tomers empty them more easily; filled bags are more | 

easily handled and tiered—another saving in storage 


space; finally, bags have a minimum tare weight, 
creating a saving in freight charges. 


— 


Are there possibilities for economies in your packag- 
ing and shipping? It will put you under no obligations 
to get the advice of our Packaging Engineer. No 
matter what your product, write us. Bemis Bro. Bag 


Co., 402 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. 


BEMIS 
BAGS 


- TWINES AND THREADS FOR BAG CLOSING 
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THIS MONTH 
AND NEXT 


EVERYBODY is talking about farm re- 
lief and practically everybody is writing 
not it. In the rank and file of articles 
~bmitted to Narion’s Business practi- 
allv every phase of the subject has been 

hed on except the one that seems 
most worthy of attention—how will the 
farmer take advantage 
of this relief and just 
how is it calculated to 
help him. 

Edwy B. Reid, one 
of Washington’s spe- 
eal writers, has reme- 
died this deficiency. mi, 
lis article, “How — 

Will the Farm Bill Edwy B. Reid 
Work?” is a discussion 

‘ the bill from the farmer’s point of view. 
He has written it as a conversation in 
which the bill is explained to the farmer 
andhis objections to it are met—or at least 
answered. The reader will have a much 
clearer conception of 
the measure after read- 
ing this discussion in 
which technical terms 
are paraded into the 
open and their work- 
ings exposed. 

A subject almost 

Zz equally popular with 
Labert St.Clair farm relief is publicity. 
. Newspaper editors 
‘nite articles telling how their desks are 

uttered with bales of propaganda for 
people, companies or things. Publicity 
men explain how to write good publicity 
nd declare all publicity is news. Other 
men explain just as earnestly that pub- 
city can never be news. The publicity 
in Is frequently in ill repute because of 
some particularly lurid effort to break 
nto print. 
So we asked Labert 
. Clair, who handled 
the Liberty Loan pub- 
lieity during the war 
and who unblushingly 
admits he writes pub- 
icity, what it was all 
‘bout. He wrote’an ar- - 
ticle called “Publicity” R.C. Hudson 
that everybody who 
icheves himself in need of publicity should 
read. St. Clair writes with a dash that 
ould make him interesting even were his 
“ubject less widely discussed. 
riage a believes these two 
. 1 cause considerable comment 
when published, but Ralph C. Hudson, 
‘omer president of the National Dry- 
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Overcoming 
Great Odds 


WHENTIME is ata premium the Irving Trust Com- 
pany can be depended upon to facilitate the trans- 


actions of customers in every possible way. 


One Saturday shortly after noon a customer 
delivered to this Company drafts for collection, 
amounting to over $100,000, which covered grain 
shipments to 33 consignees in Italy. The documents 
were to be forwarded by a boat sailing at three 


o’clock. 


There were 130 documents in duplicate which 
required careful checking. Two errors in the papers 
had to be corrected through telephone calls, and 33 
collection forms with eight carbons each typed and 
verified. Finally, the drafts were endorsed. This 


work was completed at half past two. 


The last mail had closed at one o’clock. The pier 
was nearly five miles away. It was a peak of heavy 
trafic. Nevertheless, messengers by subway and 
taxi rushed the documents to the boat. The gang- 
plank had been pulled in, but the men ran to the 
upper pier, and having assured one of the ship’s 
officers that the necessary postage had been affixed, 
persuaded him to take care of the mail. Just as the 
steamer started to move out of its berth, the doc- 


uments were dropped into his hands. 


As the next sailing was four days later, the cus- 
tomer saved $70 in interest charges alone through 


the Irving’s prompt and intelligent action. 


IRVING 


TRUST COMPANY 
New York 




















writing to Irving Trust Company please mention Nation's Business 








Goods Association, has written one that 
is causing a furore even before publica- 
tion. Because of this article, the mechay. 
ical department rings with the curious 
profanities of the printing trade. M; 
Hudson did not name his contribution 
and every time it reaches a new desk jy 
the editorial department, it seems 4 ney 
head is written on it. It appears in thi. 
issue under the head favored by the may 
whosawit last but it will 
say, “The retailer is tho 
purchasing agent for 4 
community, not the 
selling agent for 4 
group of manufactur- 
ers, even if those man- 
ufacturers are national 
advertisers.” 

It should cause more 
comment when printei| 
than it has already. 

While Mr. Reid is explaining what the 
farm bill means, Charles H. Leber, cun 
ningly masking sound advice behind a 
flippant style, tells his views of farm reliei 
in a light article, “I Have Faith in Horse 
Sense.”’ He approaches the problem from 





C. H. Leber 


‘an unexpected and startling angle. 


The classicists about the office are high- 
ly affected by an article, in two parts, by 
Matthew Woll, vice 
president of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of La- 
bor. They disagree as 
to whether his style is 
more like Aldous Hux- 
ley or Victor Hugo. 
Those who know noth- 
ing of the classics agree 
that he has written E. Armstrong 
with splendid tolerance . 
and breadth of vision about labor, cap!- 
talism, and many other things. 

As Mr. Woll writes from a full knowl- 
edge of American conditions, another 
writer, who prefers, for sufficient reasons, 
to remain anonymous, has written of con- 
ditions in Russia. Selfishly we urged this 
man to sign his article as his name carrie: 
weight and authority. 
However, his reasons 
for desiring anonymity 
were better than ours 
for publicity and his 
article is not signed. It 
is a clear exposition of 
the factors which the 
American business man 

O.H. Cheney must consider in deal- 
ing with the Soviet. 

This is only a taste of the worth-while 
things published this month. A similar 
taste of those scheduled for the July num- 
ber, should include mention of a far-see- 
ing aviation article by Edward H. Arm- 
strong who has designed and is building 
seadromes, huge floating landing fields to 
be anchored in the ocean and build inter- 
continental travel. O. H. Cheney, will 
appear in the July number with some 1n- 
teresting views as to the effect mergers 
will have on trade associations. 
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Enjoys Unique Advantages 





Industry Here Enjoys: 
Freedom from Labor Trouble 
Mild Climate 
Cheap and Abundant 
Power and Water 
Cheap Fuel 
Low Building Costs 
Largest Western Market 
Splendid Export, Rail 
and Highway Outlets 

















Above map shows part o: 
Los Angeles joa aS, 
dot represents an airport 
or landing field. 











Air- minded 


When writing to Le 


in Los Angeles County 


32% of the aviation activity in the entire United States 
centers in Southern California. (U.S. Dept. Commerce ) 


Available investigations by meteorologists, industrial 
engineers and aviation authorities show conclusively that 
atmospheric, geographic, industrial and other conditions 
here are particularly favorable to aviation industry. 


12 major factories are now manufacturing airplanes 
and aircraft motors here. Highest type, experienced, skilled 
labor is available; 20% of all licensed pilots; 20% of all 
identified aircraft; 25% of all aviation schools in the United 
States are in Southern California. 


There are 50 or more airports and landing fields in Los 
Angeles County alone. (See graphic map at left). 
Climatic and other conditions are bound to make this 


the aviation capital of America. The advantages of this 
immediate territory are not to be had elsewhere. 


Complete detailed surveys and information promptly 
furnished upon request to the Industrial Department, 


-——l&g_ Los ANGELES 
CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


Los ANGELES COUNTY 


93 ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE please mention Nation’s Business 
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International Business Machines Corporation 


THE TABULATING MACHINE COMPANY DIVISION 
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Electric Tabulating and Ac- 
counting Machines (Hollerith 
Patents), which bring to account- 
ing an unlimited range of possi- 
bilities, are the world’s most up- 
to-date means of handling the 


figure-facts of business. 


Comprehensive and_ flexible, 
this equipment can be applied to 
all accounting and statistical 
work with time-, labor-, and 
money-saving results. 


Furthermore, the line of Elec- 
tric Tabulating and Accounting 
Machines is complete. From the 
type 83—which is profitably em- 
ployed by small concerns whose 
requirements do not demand the 
full power of the standard equip- 
ment—up to the large 7-bank 
printer is a large variety of types 
adaptable for use by every size 
and kind of business. Among 
them is one that fits your partic- 
ular needs. 


Write or telephone to our 
nearest office for studies of your 
statistical and accounting prob- 
lems. We shall be glad to make 
them and render solutions. No 
obligation whatever. 


> 
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INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. DIVISION 
DAYTON SCALE COMPANY DIVISION 


50 BROAD ST., NEW YORK,N. 


Branch Offices and Service Stations in 
All the Principal Cities of the World 


 & 


International Business Machines Co., Ltd. 


CANADIAN DIVISION 


300 Campbell Av. West Toronto, 
Ont., Canada 


When writing to INTERNATIONAL Business Macutnes Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 


| Electric Accounting Machines | 
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A Word for Selling 


N a facetious vein we recently threatened 
to write a book, “‘How tw Resist Sales- 
manship.” Our satire was not altogether 

successful and some of our serious-minded 
readers took us to task. 

Salesmanship is the hope of the age. 

Despite our prosperity, most widely dis- 
tributed, we should not squint the fact 
that there are still men and women who 
are denied the bare necessities. There are 
those who need shoes and warmer clothing; 
there are those who need better food; there 
are those in this land of the free and home 
of the brave who are still sleeping six and 
eight in a room. 

In another strata there are those who 
having the necessities, need the conven- 
iences of life, automobiles, telephones, ra- 
refrigeration, conveniences which 
make for a fuller and happier existence. 

Still others need the so-called luxuries, 
art, travel, music, literature. 

And if this be true of America, what 
could be said of the rest of the world! 

Slowly and painfully, in the course of 
time, standards of living will be raised, and 
men and women generally will acquire 
these necessities, conveniences, luxuries. Is 
there a way to speed this normal develop- 
ment? There is. 

Roughly, all of us fall into one of two 
groups: Those who make things, and those 
who sell things. The makers of things, with 
their factories, are running below capacity, 
notwithstanding the marvellous job done 
by the sellers of those things. If the selling 
group could speed up its work through the 
elimination of wastes, of inefficiencies, of 
unintelligent applications, the other group 
could turn more wheels and faster, there 
would be more necessities, conveniences, 


dios, 


and luxuries available for those additional 
men and women thus given opportunity to 
help make and sell the additional things. 

We have heard of a vicious circle; this 
would be a virtuous circle. 

At this point there needs to be a defini- 
tion of selling. It is no longer the pushing 
of an article across the counter to an in- 
quirmg customer who stands ready with 
the price. The real selling brought him to 
that counter. Selling today, is promotion, 
and to promote means in its stark Webster- 
lan virginity, to encourage, to dignify, to 
stimulate, to help forward. 

The salesman’s chief task in these mod- 
ern times is to arouse in us the need, to 
stimulate a desire. We should still be 
bumping over cobblestones on iron-bound 
wheels if it were not for the salesman. 
Forty-nine of the fifty things we do and 
use today were motivated by the salesman. 

Up, then, and tell us again and over 
again of the new things! Make us dissatis- 
fied with the clumsy and the archaic; 
arouse in us a desire which will give us no 
peace until we acquire those new and better 
things! 

Is this a philosophy of discontent? Is 
this an evil exhortation? Then why con- 
tinue to laud higher standards of living, for 
the stuff of which higher standards are 
made is—more things for more people. 

More things for more people means more 
work for more people. Driving desires, and 
the chance to satisfy those desires by dili- 
gent and resourceful labor in making things 
will ultimately abolish poverty from the 
face of the earth. 


Verte Tho-fe- 





Memo to The Austin Company, Cleveland— We are interested in a 


“The Austin Book of Buildings.” Individual... 








At St. Louis, one of the modern warehouses designed and built by Austin sor a well-known grocery chain in several different cities. 


Mountains ... Markets .. . Buildings 


AHOMET did not wait for the mountain 

to come to him—he’d have been wait- 
ing yet. He wenttothe mountain. Mahomet 
had a good head for business. 

Good business heads today reason that 
they can gain an advantage by taking 
their manufacturing plants closer to their 
markets—for better service, lower freight 
rates, quick turnover. 

For example, a huge mill in Ohio for a 
Connecticut concern is now under design and 
construction by Austin. Another recent con- 
tract is for a branch plant in the Northwest 
for a great automotive corporation. 

For a steel company which owes its suc- 
cess to quick service Austin is building 
another branch plant, and for chain grocery 


concerns and food products manufacturers 
Austin has designed and built several ware- 
houses and branch plants in widely sepa- 
rated cities. 


Branch office organizations at strategic 
points from Coast to Coast have enabled 
Austin to cooperate with these firms in a way 
that would have been impossible otherwise. 


Austin speed in design and construction 
means time and money saved for these and 
hundreds of other companies of which these 
are typical. The Austin Method guarantees 
in advance not only the completion date, 
but total cost and quality of workmanship 
and materials. The complete project— de- 
sign, construction and equipment—is all 
handled by this one organization. 


For approximate costs and other information on any type or size of building project, or for 
a copy of “The Austin Book of Buildings,” phone the nearest office, wire or send the memo. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


= aa 
x4 a New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit 
— Portland Phoenix 
AUSTIN METHOD 











Engineers and Builders + Cleveland 


When writing to Tue Austin Company please mention Nation’s Business 


Cincinnati Pittsburgh St. Louis Seattle 


The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 
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As the Business World Wags 


THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE, 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS—As You Like It 


HERE are some notes of the 
Some Questions month’s news of business and some 
on Business questions that the news at once sug- 

> 4 gests. 

John Raskob, back on the finance 
committee of General Motors, but not its chairman, pro- 
poses, somewhat vaguely, a tremendous investment 
trust which shall enable men of small income to share 
in the profits of industry. 

Questions: What effect will such a plan have on sav- 
igs banks and insurance companies? How much risk 
can the man of small income take? Will the size of Mr. 
Raskob’s investment trust largely eliminate risk? 


The Bureau of the Census gives out some figures show- 
ing that the South’s lead in cotton manufacture in- 
creased from 1925 to 1927. Massachusetts first in point 
o! value of products in 1925 was second in 1927. 

(Question: If labor was a chief factor in moving the 
cotton industry south, at what point will that advantage 
he neutralized since southern labor seems to be grow- 
Ing more assertive? 

_ Ex-President Calvin Coolidge takes a place on the 
board of the New York Life as ex-Governor Smith has 
taken one on the board of the Metropolitan Life. 

_ Questions: Why were they chosen? Was it for their 
knowledge of insurance problems? For their understand- 
ing of the publie mind? For the publicity value of their 
names? Or for all three and some other factors? 


I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft of Frankfort 
on the Main—and if you don’t like that title call it the 
German Dyes Trust”—is to have a $60,000,000 Ameri- 
“an associate, the American I. G. Chemical Corpora- 
‘ion, with such men as Walter Teagle, Edsel Ford, and 
Charles E. Mitchell behind it. It will have a film factory 
Sa George Eastman’s and the General Aniline 

orks as a basis for its work. 

Question: Are we to be dominated by Germany in our 
Fog industry? Incidentally Francis P. Garvan, once 
‘len Property Custodian and a vigorous advocate of 


American independence in chemistry, says we are. Ger- 
many is the world’s greatest exporter of chemicals. 

Bricklayers in New York were to have a $14.50 day 
and a 5-day week until writs and labor trouble intervened. 

Questions: Who pays? How are such charges divided? 
Will the bricklayer increase production enough to ab- 
sorb part of it? Can the builder pass it on to the owner 
and the owner to the renter? 


Johns-Manville, American Radiator, and Standard 
Sanitary, all making things used in construction, are 
reported as merged or about to be merged. Rumors add 
Congoleum and Certain-teed Products to this “circular 
trust” or organization dealing in kindred products. 

Questions: What will be the savings in selling? Will 
fewer salesmen be employed? Will advertising be 
grouped in less space to carry over the idea of an institu- 
tion devoted to selling a line of associated things rather 
than the individual goods? 


Cleveland reports that Youngstown Sheet and Tube, 
Inland Steel of Chicago and Republic Iron & Steel of 
Youngstown and perhaps some others are to unite to 
form the third largest steel company in the United States. 
Cyrus S. Eaton, who is said to be forming the new com- 
pany, is closely connected with public utility companies 
in the Middle West. 

Question: In such great projects as this how much of 
the purpose is to bring seller and users of basic mate- 
rials together? We hear much of “controlled buying.” 


OUTSTANDING in the advertis- 
The Woolworth ing development of the month was 
Advertising the appearance of the F. W. Wool- 
oe worth Company in national period- 
icals with 16 pages in The Saturday 

Evening Post alone, and large space in others. 
Nominally the occasion was the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Woolworth business. Advertising 
agents and publishers of periodicals wondered if it fore- 
shadowed a permanent policy of national advertising for 

the great five-and-ten-cent house. 
Manufacturers wondered how much attention would be 
11 
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civen to their names and brands. One report in advertis- 
ing circles was that it would be a sort of joint effort iden- 
tifying the maker and the distributor; that the chain- 
store wolf was to dwell with the manufacturer lamb. 

But a survey of the Post’s pages failed to show the mil- 
lennium. Take candy. Eighty manufacturers were listed 
as supplying Woolworth but only a few of them are 
national advertisers and the names of those achieved no 
particular prominence in the pages devoted to candy. 
Stockings, women’s belts, costume jewelry, razor blades, 
shoe laces, paints and lacquers, curtain rods, games, 
carters—all these were, so far as the buyer is con- 
cerned, Woolworth’s, not a particular manufacturer’s. 

Eleven pages in the Woman’s Home Companion ad- 
vertised some things not in the Post. Enamel ware, laces 
and curtains, elastic for household uses and hair nets, 
but no national advertiser’s products displayed. 

The attitude of at least one large merchant towards 
national brands is set forth in Ralph Hudson’s article in 
this issue. The problem of the mass retailer and the ad- 
vertised brand concerns many manufacturers. 


, AMERICAN industry has been 

International told that if it would thrive it must 

Competition look abroad for buyers of its sur- 
ro plus production. 

But suppose that foreign buyer, 
having access to raw material, says to himself, “Why 
-end my raw material two or three thousand miles to 
the United States to be made into a finished product 
and then have that product sent back to me? Why not 
complete the job?” 

In Brazil they've answered that question by building 
at Belem, at the mouth of the Amazon, a factory to make 
200 automobile tires and 400 tubes a day. Not a big fac- 
tory, when we recall the 75,000,000 tires the United 
States makes each year, but it is a tendency with which 
American manufacturers may have more and more to 
deal. India makes a large part of her own cotton goods. 
What if China’s tremendous labor power should be in- 
creasingly utilized? 

But the machinery for Brazil’s new tire factory came 
from the United States. 


eee SOME vears ago when the Supreme 

Court handed down an important 

Responsibility decision upholding or dissolving a 

oo union of two great railroad proper- 

ties, a small newsboy with a bundle 

of papers carrying the first news of the decision dashed 
down Wall Street yelling: 

“Extre—ee—ee! All about the horrible merger.” 

The business columns of the newspapers have been 
full of news of “horrible mergers.” Merger and con- 
solidation have been two of the most used words in 
business. 

A bank official not long ago said that business was 
suffering from the executive who was waiting for a good 
fairy called “merger” to come along and consolidate his 
business with some of its rivals and leave him with a 
fortune in his pocket and a noble salary as a vice presi- 
dent of the combination. 

A leader of American business talking of a recent great 
combination tells this story: 

“T met not long ago one of those men who had sold 
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his business to a new company and had been retained 
in a high-salaried post. 

“T asked him how he felt about his new job and he 
answered ‘Great. The burden has been lifted from my 
shoulders. ; 

“Can a man with that state of mind be really valuable 
to a new company with thousands of questions to solve? 
He can’t look at his new job in the same way he looked 
at his old one when the business was his, when its suc- 
cess or failure was his suecess or failure. 

“There’s one of the great tasks which face some o| 
these new companies—not merely to get the right sort 
of new men but to get the best out of the old men.” 


i BUSINESS is often contemptuous 
Red Tape mn of government. 
Business “Government,” says business, “is 
+ tangled in red tape and routine. Ii 
can’t go straight to the heart of 
things. It can’t let the individual use his judgment.” 

A true charge, no doubt, but can’t the same charge be 
brought against business, particularly “big” business? 

Not long ago a new man was called to the leadership 
of a great business. He found it tied up with system 
and routine. He found himself asked for decisions that 
it seemed to him should be made by others. Finally he 
said to one of the important men in the company: 

“Why do you ask me that? Why don’t you use your 
own judgment and go ahead? That is why you're here.” 

The man replied: 

“Thank you. Do you know that’s the first time in the 
years that I’ve been with this company that I’ve ever 
had any real authority?” 

There’s a danger in bigness, a danger in substituting 
method and system and routine for individual thinking. 


A CENT will not buy much in 
The Real these days of high costs! A post 
Cent's Worth card and its stamp for grownups or 
4 the luxuries of the slot machines 
for children. But to find what a cent 
will really do, turn to our transportation agencies on 
land and sea. Railroad rate experts tell us that 1.09 
cents is the average rate per ton mile charged for the 
transportation of merchandise on all the railroads of 
the United States. The copper cent moves a ton of coal 
nearly a mile on a railroad. What’s the price of getting 
it across the sidewalk into the cellar? 

But the cent can perform greater miracles in trans- 
portation than this. 

From Culbertson, Nebraska, a ton of grain may be 
shipped 1,306 miles to Norfolk at an average rate of 
$10.94 per ton. At this rate a cent will pay for a mile 
and a fifth of the haul. At Norfolk the grain may be 
dumped into the hold of a ship bound for Hamburg g, and 
be carried 6,191 miles across the ocean, at the rate of 
$4 per ton. And here the cent will carry a ton of wheat 
151% miles! 

Suppose the wheat is shipped from Hiawatha, Kansas, 
972 miles from Norfolk, at a rate of $7.57 per ton. At 
this rate a cent will pay for a little more than one and 
a fourth miles of the rail transport. At Norfolk it will 
perhaps be loaded on a ship bound for Genoa, 4,862 
miles away. The rate to Genoa is $2.50 per ton, and in 
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this case a cent will pay for 
the transport of a ton nearly 
1914 miles. If it is flour that is 
+) be transported, it will cost 
2145 to get a ton across to 
Liverpool, and one cent will 
carry it 814 miles. High-grade 
eel goes for the payment of 
$14.56 per ton, and the well- 
worked copper will carry it for 
4 little more than 214 miles of 
the sea Journey. 

\ boxed automobile of an 
average weight of 4,500 pounds 
shipped from Detroit will cost 
for the rail carriage of 690 
miles to New York $18.15 per 
ton, at which rate the penny 
vill pay for about .38 mile. At 
New York the automobile will 
be put aboard ship and carried 
11.298 statute miles to Austra- 
lia at $12 per ton, at which rate 
« pen’orth’s haul will be ap- 
proximately 9 2-5 miles. 

For a real cent’s worth don’t 
buy chewing gum, buy trans- 
portation by sea. 


Oe 
Cutting Down from the 
Overhead? maker 
> ¢ and save 
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dleman’s profits,” is one of the 
vldest battle cries of business, 
and when the manufacturer is 
also the wholesaler and the retailer, there will always be 
argument as to whether the saving is real or only appar- 
ent, 

_ But when the vendor is just a plain liar and has no 
‘actory, although his letterheads show views of “Inspec- 
tion Department,” “Sewing Department,” and “Laundry 
Department,” one weleomes the Federal Trade Com- 
ussion’s order to him to reform his ways. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary instance of the use 
of this argument was one little shop in Boston years 
igo. Across its front was a large sign: 

Buy rrom us! WE HAVE NO OVERHEAD! 


Wanted A MANUFACTURER who felt 
More B ‘ that the modern mass merchandiser 
ore Backbone is putting unwarrantable burdens 
* on the producers has a remedy. 
Here’s his cure: 
Frye , , 2 % ; 
acts : tember was born with a backbone, and it does not seem 
q ha le that any one of our members had let his backbone grow so 
la 4 . * “i 
hit , 4 —o lack of exercise that he would let a dealer compel 
tl © sign a contract so manifestly unfair in the liability clause. 
rhe ‘ve noticed signs of weak backbones in our association several 
‘ as in the past, and it might be a good idea to introduce some 
ing-Up exercises” at our meetings just to stimulate our verte- 


Te, 


Poss . 7 ° ie” 
ibly there are some individuals among our members, and 


Certainly s a : 
nly some among the dealers, that have mistaken that bulge 


Her new dancing partner arouses the jealousy of old beaux 


in their front belt line for backbone. Most of us know that it is 
just plain “guts,” an organ that may get a fellow by part of the 
time, but not dependable when there are any backbones in evi- 
dence. 

Now let me prescribe for this new pain you have sprung on us: 

Take an ounce of Common Sense Bone Liniment and rub into 
back thoroughly. Repeat the dose until timid sufferer can stand up 
straight and look him, of the bulging belt, in the eye and say out 
loud, “Nothing doing.” He is then out of danger himself and is no 
further menace to his fellow members. 


THE information that the Interna- 

Owners tional Paper and Power Company 

of Newspapers held substantial interests in a num- 

* ber of newspapers aroused not 

merely public comment but public 

indignation. The Senate called for fuller information and 
there were loud cries of “There Ought to be a Law.” 

It is not hard to understand the feeling of the public. 
They argued that a newspaper whose owners sell other 
ihings than news must sell the commodity of news with 
a bias in favor of their other interests. That’s the logic 
which leads most of us to be disturbed by the thought 
that newspapers shall be owned all or in part by men 
engaged in other enterprises. 

Why? Every newspaper is engaged not merely in sell- 
ing current information but in presenting the opinions 
of its owners and in offering advertising space to other 
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men who wish to present their news and views. If a 
newspaper is owned by another business its news may 
not—should not if its owners are wise—be colored by 
the views of those who own it. As for its opinions they 
naturally reflect the opinions of its owners. 

Another question. Where shall we draw the line 
against the entry of one industry into another line of 
business? We do not say “no” to the manufacturer of 
shoes who wishes to retail his shoes, nor to the manu- 
facturer of shoes who wishes to make handbags, and if 
handbags lead him to trunks and trunks to furniture 
who shall say to him “nay”? 

The public is concerned with the individuals, the in- 
terests and the industries which own its newspapers or 
have a voice in their conduct, but shall it say to this 
industry or to that: “You must not go into merchandis- 
ing news and spreading opinions and selling advertising 
space; that is a business which must be reserved to 
those who do nothing else.” 

The answer to this whole much discussed question 
lies in another direction, in the education of the buyer. 
If any individual or group of individuals decide to 
widen their business and go into publishing, why not let 
them? Then let you and your neighbor who buy those 
publications learn to read them intelligently, to judge 
the worthwhileness of their news, the honesty of their 
opinions and the use of their advertising pages. 


1 estes THE New York State-Wide Eco- 
egisiative nomic Congress met the other day 
Competition and heard business men disagree 
+ with economists as to whether the 
state had gone too far in shorten- 

ing hours of work and raising wages. 

Henry K. Smith, president of the Art Metal Con- 
struction Company, gave some figures of his company’s 
factories in New York and Illinois. Taxes in the latter 
state were less than one-half what they were in New 
York while in New York compensation insurance cost 
twice what it did in Illinois. Edward Miner, president 
of the Pfaudler Company of Rochester, said that the 
tax rate in a New York factory was $10 per $1,000 
higher than in Ohio. 

Both speakers thought that there was a danger of 
driving industry out of the state and complained not of 
the things that had been done in New York but of the 
inequality that had resulted. 

In the present struggle between communities for in- 
dustries, there is a possibility that a dangerous use may 
be made of legislation as to hours and conditions of 
work to attract business from one state to another. 


—_s THE Government repeatedly ex- 

presses its willingness to be of help 

Germany to American business. It establishes 

+ bureaus, commissions and depart- 

ments that the farmer, the mer- 

chant and the manufacturer may be told how to make 
and sell his goods. 

But it sadly lacked diplomacy when it put on a letter 
which this magazine sent to a business man in Germany 
this cancellation mark: 

“Let’s Go! Crrizens Minitary Trarninc Camp.” 

Our German friend wrote back: 


The envelope was stamped with an official cancellation which 
did not make a pleasant impression on us here. 
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A summons to visit military training camps sounds very much 
out of place in the present age oi “disarmament”—happy will | 
the man who believes it. Least of all does one expect such a thing 
from America whose representatives and press are known to dy 
with love of peace and can never do enough for the propagation o; 
the idea of peace—at least for Europe. 

So no one is playing the game fairly anywhere in the world. 

See to it that this stupid cancellation mark disappears from your 
country, for it certainly does not serve to raise the estimation o| 
your Post Office Department. It is rather calculated to arouse 4 
mocking smile on the part of peaceful men over theory and prac- 
tice in the political life of peoples. 


Perhaps it would comfort our German friend to 
know that hardly forty thousand youngsters from ou: 
population of 120 million attend these vacation cam)- 


= ONE need not go far back to recall 

Divided the day when a consumer thouglii 

Responsibility only in terms of the retailer when 

* he bought goods. He came home 

from the stores with oatmeal, shoes, 

a hammer and a box of candy and never knew thx 
maker’s name of one of them. 

If the shoes wore well and the candy was fresh the 
retailer got the credit; if the shoes wore out and the 
candy was stale the retailer was blamed. 

Now in very much of our buying we divide allegiance. 
Smith’s candy and Jones’ shoes are Smith’s candy and 
Jones’ shoes whether we buy them in a specialty shop, 
a chain store or a department store. There’s a divided 
confidence and a divided responsibility. But the alle- 
giance is more welcome than the responsibility. If Jones’ 
sl.oes give the buyer corns or Smith’s candy makes him 
sick, neither the retailer nor the manufacturer meets the 
situation with pleasure. 

Business has been saying of late years that it is so 
regulating its conduct that the rule of “let the buyer be- 
ware” need no longer hold; that men who made and 
men who sold were standing back of their goods. But 
when one man makes and another sells there is alway= 
the question: “To whom shall the buyer look?” 

The toy manufacturers would like an answer to this 
question. They say that a new problem in their business 
is the insistence of the retailer, particularly the mass 
retailer, that the manufacturer take all the responsibil- 
ity even when there is no defect in the product. They 
point in proof to this clause in a purchase contract by 
one of our largest chain stores: 

“You also agree to protect said Company against 
any loss . . . resulting from injury . . . by reason 
of the use or handling of any of your products.” 

The manufacturer is inclined to think that the retailer 
is driving a hard bargain. The great chains, the mail 
order houses and other mass merchandisers are putting 
new things into buying as well as into selling and the 
way of the manufacturer who deals with them is beset 
with new problems. 





The Maldags of THE expert has been defined as “a 
man who knows more and more 
a Professor about less and less.” 
* But it remained for a visiting pro- 
fessor of economics—or sociology 
—to carry the definition still further. 

“Yes,” he said, “that’s right, and when a man knows 
everything about nothing, he’s a professor of economics 
and when he knows nothing about everything he’s a pro- 
fessor of sociology.” 
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KEYSTONE 
View 


How will the farmer sell his wheat if the Farm Bill passes? 


How Will the Farm Bill Work? 


OUNG Henry slipped his lighter 
back in his pocket, inhaled con- 
tentedly on the cigaret that fol- 
lowed his first home-cooked din- 
ner since the Christmas holidays, 
ie watched his father tamp tobacco into 
Pb a That pleasant chore accom- 
plished and the pipe painstakingly lighted 
the older man relaxed into his favorite 
hair and blew a lazy cloud at the ceiling. 
Pi Phat sa right pretty paper,” he said 
Pie his pipe at Henry’s Agricultural 
ee that lay stiffly rolled on 
he table, “I ex 7 . es 
‘isang eee 
ard ; ssman 
sav the other day—” 4 
He pulled a wad of papers from his 
pocket and thumbed through them. 
Here it is.” He squirmed in his chair 


‘0 get better light on the paper. “He said 


By Edwy B. Reid 


the House Farm Relief Bill this session 
gives the Federal Farm Board, which it 
creates, broad powers. He said this Board 
will be given charge of a revolving fund 
of 500 million dollars; it will start or stop 
stabilization corporations, lend the farm- 
ers’ cooperative marketing associations 
money on agricultural commodities and on 
marketing facilities; farmers’ organiza- 
tions can borrow money to spend in get- 
ting more members; the Board is going to 
insure against a price decline, encourage 
the organization of clearing houses, report 
on world markets, and do other things.” 

He sighted at young Henry over the 
rims of his spectacles. 

“Now what does that mean?” 

“About what it says, I suppose.” 

“T didn’t send you to college four years 
to have you tell me that. I want to know 


what this bill means to me. What are the 
broad powers of this Farm Board? What’s 
a clearing house association? What does 
this revolving fund revolve around? I'll 
have a wheat crop to sell in the Fall. How 
do I go about it if Hoover signs this bill?” 

Young Henry stretched his long legs 
and knocked ashes on the rug. 

“You sell it to a cooperative.” 

“T do that now.” 

“O. K. But, under this bill, the coopera- 
tive will pay you full market price. This 
cooperative can’t lose money because it 
can take out government insurance. If the 
price falls after you deliver your crop, 
neither you nor the cooperative needs to 
worry. That government insurance is 
one of the broad powers of the Farm 
Board. Another is its right to refuse loans 
to farmers’ organizations if they force 
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prices too high. The clearing house asso- 
ciation is just an amplification of what the 
Department of Agriculture is already do- 
ing in reporting on the movement of crops 
—particularly perishable crops—and aid- 
ing in avoiding markets that are already 
crowded. There you are.” 

His father waved the paper. 

“If that’s all there is to it, what do all 
these other words mean?” 

“That isn’t all there is to it,” Henry 
said slowly. “In fact that’s 
rather less than half of it.” 
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so unprofitable. It will be just dumb luck 
if the Government accumulates enough 
from its insurance premiums to pay the 
claims for losses. Besides, who is going to 
say when the cooperatives should sell, the 
cooperatives themselves, the head of the 
government insurance company, the sta- 
bilization corporation managers or the 
Federal Farm Board? Plenty of room 
there for buck-passing. 

“And these stabilization: corporations 


earned.’ Any profit it makes accumulates 
as a surplus and the interest our coopera- 
tive pays to the corporation goes to the 
Federal Treasury. So the money isn’t cost- 
ing the Government anything.” 

“You talk about the stabilization cor- 
poration making profits,” his father took 
him up. “I don’t see how it can.” He 
fished a stub of a pencil from his pocket 
and began to scrawl on the back of an 
envelope. “You say we use 600 million 

bushels of wheat in this coun- 
try and export 200 million 





“Let’s hear about the other 
half.” 

“Well, your cooperative 
joins the seven other wheat 
cooperatives in forming a 
stabilization corporation to 
handle the surplus wheat. 
This country uses about 600 
million bushels of wheat 
year and we export 200 mil- 
lion bushels. That export 
wheat is the surplus. All 
right, you sell your wheat to 
the cooperatives. They put 
part of it on the market and 
sell part of it to the stabiliza- 
tion corporation, which, by 
the way, can buy wheat from 
farmers outside the coopera- 
tive if it wants to.” 

“Where does the stabiliza- 
tion corporation get the 
money to buy it?” 

“From the Government— 
part of that $500,000,000 you 
read about. This corporation, 
then, takes care of the surplus 
—supply and demand are 
balanced and prices stabil- 
ized. Quod erat demonstran- 
dum.” 

“Yeah?” said his father in- 
credulously “Well, now, what 
does the stabilization corpor- 
ation do with all this wheat? 
Eat it?” 

“No. It sells it.” 

“Then it seems to me that 
all this plan does is iron out 


IS THE Government virtually going into the business of 
merchandising farm products when— 


1. It insures the farmers’ cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations, with no capital stock, that the products deliv- 
ered to them by their members will not decline? Is this 


very far from guaranteeing a minimum price? 


2. It encourages cooperative associations to form 
nominal-stock stabilization corporations and lends them 
the “working capital”? 


3. It assures the cooperatives owning and operating 
such stabilization corporations that they cannot be as- 
sessed for losses incident to operating them? 


4. The Federal Farm Board specifies the charters and 
by-laws of the holding or stabilization corporations? 


5. The Federal Farm Board has the power to declare 
prices of farm products being held by farmers’ coopera- 
tive marketing associations or stabilization corporations 
too high? 

6. It undertakes to guide the establishment of clear- 


ing house associations? 


7. It will refuse loans when such agreements are like- 
ly to increase substantially the production of any com- 
modity of which surplus is commonly produced? 


bushels. We will say we use 
about the same amount for 
seed, feed and carry-over so 
we won't worry about that. 
Suppose the cooperatives try 
to handle the600million bush- 
els that stay in this country 
and the corporation agrees to 
handle the 200 million that 
goes abroad. 


It Loses Money 


“THE stabilization corpora- 
tion wants to advance thx 
price so it announces it will 
buy at increasing prices, and 
the cooperatives feed the 
wheat to the mills slowly 
during the Fall. The stabili- 
zation corporation buys 50) 
million bushels at $1. Later it 
buys 50 million more at $1.10. 
-then 50 million at $1.20 and 
another 50 million at $1.30.” 

He figured hastily on the 
envelope. 

“Now disregarding interest 
and carrying charges it has 
invested in 200 million bush- 
els at an average of $1.15 4 
bushel. 

“That’s the wheat we ordi- 
narily export but it isn't 
enough to affect the world 
market very much—is it?” 

“No.” 

“With this surplus off the 
market the price of wheat in 





the dip in prices that comes 

right after the harvest. What 

happens to the market? Suppose you were 
in the grain business what could you do 
about the market when the officers of a 
stabilization corporation could decide 
overnight to sell or hold? Are they going 
to tell the world what they intend to do?” 


When Insurance Is Costly 


“WHEN did you get to feeling so sorry 
for the grain dealers? You get the full 
price for your wheat and the cooperative 
can’t lose because the Government insures 
it against a fall in prices. You’re safe.” 
“That insurance will cost the Govern- 
ment plenty, too,” mused his father. 


“Some big insurance companies have tried 
to insure the prices farmers get for their 
crops and all of them quit because it was 


are going to cost something, too. It looks 
to me as if the public was going to have 
to pay more for its groceries and then tax 
itself 500 million dollars for the privilege. 
How will the public like that?” 

“You make that sound pretty bad,” 
Henry agreed, “but you can’t raise the 
price unless somebody pays the difference. 
And the farmer will spend this money 
and keep the city people employed, prob- 
ably at higher wages.” 

“Everybody takes in everybody else’s 
washing,” his father commented. 

“Steady,” said Henry. “The bill also 
says something like this, ‘If a loss is sus- 
tained by any stabilization corporation, 
which exceeds its capital and reserves 
previously accumulated, such loss shall 
be repaid out of the profits subsequently 





this country probably would 

rise above the world price 
and the tariff protects the home wheat 
market so we would likely get a higher 
price for the 600 million bushels we sell at 
home. 

“But what about the 200 million bush- 
els the stabilization corporation bought at 
$1.15 and that we have to sell abroad. Ii 
the world market is $1 the stabilization 
corporation loses 15 cents a bushel or 30 
million dollars—it might lose more 1n 
operation. It may have raised the price in 
this country 15 cents a bushel or so but 
such an advance is not really satisfactory. 
It’s too much like price-fixing and farm- 
ers hate the idea of that or a subsidy. 

“Even if they liked it, the tariff on 
wheat is 42 cents a bushel and that 1s 
what they would expect rather than 15 

(Continued on page 172) 











WRITE for a living—arti- 

cles, advertising, speeches 

and, quite often, publicity. 

My publicity writing has 

covered a wide range, lo- 
cal, national and international. 
It has varied from an obituary 
ide to a Rynear, Ind., horse 
doctor to speeches for various 
nationally known men. As a 
member of the War Loan Staff 
of the United States Treasury, 
[ handled the national newspa- 
per publicity for the last four 
Liberty Loan campaigns. My 
present clients include a $6,- 
000,000,000 industry, a multi- 
millionaire controlling 50 bus- 
inesses and a few other clients 
of similar standing. 

Personally I have never 
‘ound any reason to blush for 
the publicity profession as I 
ind many others practice it. 
My acquaintance includes 
titers, editors, publishers, 
public officials and prominent 
persons throughout the world. 
\ll of them know that part of 
my work is publicity, I am not 
shamed that they know it, 
nd many of them have told 
ie that my kind of publicity 
work has helped them. 

All this is set down merely to 
(ualify myself to write this 
frank and maybe brutally 
truthful article about publici- 
i 
is — are in worse 
— present time. Yet 
“ere Is NO reason why this sit- 
a be cleared up. 
oe can be made just as 
. nas the bar or the pulpit. 
+ etter understanding of what 
1s all about and more hon- 
“sty and adherence to truth 
“mong publicity men and their 
ig alone are needed. 
Piped Publicity profes- 
eas ains shysters there is 
) doubt. That plenty of em- 
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Publicity 


By Labert St. Clair 


Director of Advertising of the 
American Electric Railway Association 


DECORATION 
BY CHARLES DUNN 





ployers of these persons are 
condoning questionable prac- 
tices also is true. Charity sug- 
gests that employers do this 
through ignorance. 

But because of the presence 
f crooked people in the busi- 

ness should it be damned as an 
entirety? No more than the 
clergy asa whole should be held 
responsible for the missteps of 
the wayward brother of the 
cloth. 

The hindrances to better and 
cleaner publicity are easily 
named. 

They include: 

The shyster who pretends he 
has great influence with press 
associations, newspapers, and 
magazines, and for a fat fee can 
vet anything published or kept 
out at will. 

The incompetent who does 
business on a volume basis, 
mailing tons of sloppily written 
drivel direct to publications in 
the hope that some of it will 
land. 

The competent man who is 
so afraid of his boss that he 
“vesses” him into blunders 
that make the organization or 
individual ridiculous. 

The empioyer without 
knowledge of publicity who is 
willing to resort to anything to 
vet his firm’s name in print so 
long as it costs nothing. 

The advertising agency that 
insists on a certain amount ol 
free reading notice with each 
piece of paid copy. 

Publishers who “puff” pub- 
lications of all kinds who by 
their methods lead the unin- 
formed to believe that space in 
the news or editorial columns 
of reputable papers may be 
bought outright or obtained 
through the aid of one of the 
influence boys. 

Shooting seems too good for 
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these influence boys. In some quarters 
familiar with their tactics they are re- 
garded as whimsical fellows who should 
arouse nothing more than smiles, but 
there is no humor in any man selling his 
idea that editors are so crooked or so 
gullible as to be swayed by an influencer. 

There is no publicity man in the United 
States who can generally do more than 
get the truth published by any of the 
leading press associations or any large 
number of newspapers of standing. It may 
seem ridiculous that anyone would claim 
ability to put something over in any large 
number of publications because of person- 
al pull. Yet so-called “influential service” 
is being sold on this basis at big prices 
every day, particularly in New York and 
Washington. 

All any publicity man can do is analyze 
. situation until he has found the news, 
put it together in an intelligent, attrac- 
tive form and then present it, on its news 
merits, for publication. If it containsnews, 
it. will get by. Likewise, if it contains news, 
it would have gotten by if presented by 
an office boy. 

Influence means little or nothing. Truth 
and interesting presentation mean much. 
It is true that a reputation for truth and 
square dealing is a great help to a man 
presenting publicity material. But such 
a reputation seldom belongs to a man who 
savs outright, or insinuates, that he has 
influence of a questionable character. 

Editorial space in only a few publica- 
tions in the United States can be bought 
outright. A good rule to remember is that 
any publication in which it can be bought 
is not worth having. 

The way to win in the publicity field, 
as in any other, is to approach it openly 
and honestly. Yet, strangely, this winning 
strategy too seldom is followed. Many 
publicity seekers seem determined to ac- 
complish their ends by devious, mysteri- 
ous and tricky methods. Possibly it makes 
them feel clever. It does not make them 
appear sound. 


Publicity Must Be News 


THE MAN who gets on in publicity is 
the one who selects a press representa- 
tive of unquestioned standing and then 
puts his proposition up to him in some 
such manner as this: 

“I want to get publicity for my or- 
ganization. I believe we have a good story 
to tell and I want to tell it in every Jegiti- 
mate way. Some of it should be told 
through paid advertising. Some should be 
handled through booklets and direct mail. 
However, I also think that we have some 
news. Editors, I think, would be glad 
to receive it from us if it were put up in 
the proper form, and I know we would 
be glad to have it printed. 

“T want you to take charge of the work 
of telling our story to the world. I have 
employed you because I think vou know 
the publicity business, which, I frankly 
do not. I have brought you in here to 
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diagnose our problem and tell us the truth 
about it. Our attitude toward you is the 
same as it would be toward a physician 
invited in to make a physical examination 
of our president. 

“We expect you to deal honestly with 
us, the public and the editors. If you feel 
after you have made a complete investi- 
gation that we do not have a story to 
tell, we want you to tell us just that. 
We feel that it would be a mistake for 
us to try to get publicity if our story does 
not have news value. We do not want 
news invented, nor stories bolstered up 
to make them readable, nor do we want 
vou to go, hat in hand, begging for space. 
What we should appreciate is your find- 
ing stories of news value in our organi- 
zation which editors will like and which 
their readers will like to read and then 
get them printed. 


For Improved Public Relations 


“OUR primary purpose in employing 
you is to enhance our standing with the 
public. Your value to us will be calculated 
on our improved public relations rather 
than the inches of printed matter you get 
into publications. It will be interesting, of 
course, to see what, if anything, is printed 
about us, but it will be equally interest- 
ing to know if we have nothing to print 
and should maintain silence. 

“At no time during your connection 
with us will you be asked to do anything 
of which you will be ashamed. We want 
honest publicity gotten in an_ honest 
way.” 

Under such an understanding, there is 
not an honest publicity man in the 
United States who would not bust a gallus 
to please and profit such a boss. 

The first thing the proper kind of a 
publicity man does is satisfy himself that 
there is nothing questionable in the past 
of the organization which has not been 
cleared up. This is important. A publicity 
campaign revives old stories and rumors 
remarkably. The man who thinks he is 
going to cover up rotten places in his 
business apple with a coat of publicity 
new-skin has much to learn. The one 
and only way to enter on publicity is 
clean. 

Satisfied that the background is bullet- 
proof, the publicity man will inform him- 
self fully about the thing he is going 
to exploit. Suppose it is an axle grease 
plant, and the publicity man finds noth- 
ing of interest. Having protected him- 
self fully so far as his fee was concerned, 
he should go to his employer and say: 

“So far as I can see, you are just an 
axle grease maker and your grease is just 
grease. I find nothing around your plant 
that is particularly interesting. For that 
reason, you are not ready for publicity. 
If you can make an outstanding improve- 
ment in grease, cause a personality who 
would attract attention to become ac- 
quainted with your plant, or do some- 
thing else legitimate that would make 


your business stand out, then maybe 
something can be done for you. Oth 
wise, forget publicity.” 

However, if in his rounds of the plant, 
perhaps in talking with a chemist. th, 
publicity man should discover something 
with real news value the situation would 
be different. Suppose white axle creas 
is being developed, or, by a new process. 
a grease has been found which would 
retain the same consistency in any 
weather. 

Then he would go to his employer and 
tell him that he has news of interest to 
give out. He would get together his fact: 
in question-proof form, possibly prepare 
some photographs, and then offer them 
to publications which he felt reasonably 
sure would be interested. He would not 
broadcast the story and pictures to all 
daily newspapers in the United States. 
nor the greatest periodicals. He woul 
confine it to the publications interested. 
If he had only a trade paper story, hi 
would offer it to one or more of them. 
If he had a local newspaper story, he 
would keep it local. If he had a story of 
national interest, he would offer it to a 
national press association, or a syndicate. 
Thus he would save time, money and 
disappointment. 

The story described, of course, is not : 
great one, though one can conceive of it 
having a scientific interest that would go 
far. Science stories are becoming more 
interesting every day. Press associations 
have departments devoted exclusively to 
science stories. 

The publicity man would, under no cir- 
cumstances, try to convince the editor 
that a great humanitarian purpose would 
be served by publishing the axle grease 
story nor that there might be advertis- 
ing in it for his paper. He would talk 
just news value and nothing else. For that 
is all on earth that any editor, be he of 
press association, newspaper or magazine, 
is interested in. Their eternal question 
about every story regardless of its source, 
is, “Is it true and interesting?” 


ler- 


Put Self in Editor’s Place 


AN outstanding publicity man recently 
said to me: 

“When I prepare a piece of publicity, 
I try to shift my personality and become 
a desk man for a large press association 
or a newspaper and then judge my out- 
put from that standpoint. If the story 
does not pass muster, it goes into a waste- 
hasket. Sending out weak copy not only 
is a waste of production money, but 11 
also gives a publicity man a poor stand- 
ing with news editors.” 

This man undoubtedly is right. Th 
answer to this test is that his business. 
over a short period, has exceptional pro!- 
its. Part of the explanation is that he wa= 
a good reporter and editor before he be- 
came a good publicity man. 

This might be a good place to mention 

(Continued on page 91) 
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The Havana terminal of the Pan American Airways, Inc. 
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The Airplane Frees a Continent 


Wings are solving South America’s transportation difficulties 


By JOHN W. 


ATIN AMERICA is flying to the 

front. Across the broad Amazon 

Valley, over the jagged, branch- 

ing Andes, above jungles never 

, penetrated by white men, the 

\irplane is weaving a network of travel 

ind communication, bringing together 

peoples and ideas long separated because 

the natural difficulties of the country con- 

iounded all modern means of transporta- 
tion. 

lhrough Andean passes and primitive 
Jungle trails, pack trains have toiled with 
mail and merchandise. Important centers 
have been 18 to 30 days apart. Building 
1 railroads and highways has been ss 
vostly and so tedious that little advance- 
ment has been possible in that line. 

But now airplanes, soaring above these 
natural barriers, roaring along established 
routes, maintaining established schedules 
sie ree to Argentina, reduce to 
ink South Ae once took days and 
megir 1 American countries not only 

: each other but with the world. 
= vital pe — are play- 
idea ae is dev elopment, com- 
tin ee ench and German lines for 

y of those high cloud miles 


along which this for- 
ward-looking conti- 
nent is riding to com- 
mercial importance. 
But aviation is not 
the only industry af- 
fected. 

The United States 
has nearly $5 invested 
south of the Rio 
Grande for every $4 
invested in Europe. 
There are ten U. 8S. 
dollars in South 
America today where 
there was one in 1912. 
The total investment 
is more than five and 
one-half billion dol- 
lars. Anything affect- 
ing the commercial 
development in Latin 


JACKSON 





J. T. Trippe 


President, Pan American Airways 


America is of the most direct concern to 
United States business men. 


Not only does the : 


value of investments in these countries 


by expediting the mai 
chandise to market, | 
creases prosperity by 


uirplane increase the 


Is and carrying mer- 
yut it constantly in- 
bringing new wealth 


to the nations it 
serves. The value of 
the aeronautical 
equipment itself 
reaches a worth-while 
figure and air travel- 
lers bring a larger 
purchasing power, per 
individual, to a coun- 
try than any other 
type of passenger. 
They are the men 
whose time is valua- 
ble and who can af- 
ford the higher trans- 
portation costs. Thus 
prosperity and avia- 
tion are mutually 
beneficial. Greater 
prosperity means 
more aviationand 
more aviation in turn 


means greater prosperity. 

Colombia has demonstrated this fact. 
Here in 1920, the Sociedad Colombo Ale- 
mana de Transportes Aeros established 
the oldest. airline now operating on sched- 
ule in Latin America. This company, 
called “Scadta” as a great saving of time 
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South America is skipping the railroad era in transportation and, as 
this map shows, is making rapid strides in development of airways 
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Scadta Expands 


TODAY Seadta maintains 
daily service between Barran- 
quilla and Giradot, 625 miles ; 
weekly service between Gira- 
dot and Neiva, 94 miles; week- 
ly between Barranquilla and 
Buenaventura, 520 miles; 
weekly between Buenaventurs 
and Guayaquil, Ecuador, 475 
miles, and every other day be- 
tween Puerto Wilches and 
Bucaramanga, 60 miles. It also 
operates a line between Bar- 
ranquilla and Cristobal, Canal 
Zone. This line puts the Pana- 
ma Canal area in close contact 
with air lines connecting for 
points as far south as Santiago, 
Chile. 

Although Seadta has been 
surpassed by Pan American 
Airways and its subsidiaries in 
the matter of investment and services 
rendered, it is still one of the largest avia- 
tion companies in Latin America with a 
capitalization of more than $400,000 and 
‘ reported investment value of about 
$700,000. 

Another German firm, the Aero Lloyd 
Boliviano, is bringing Bolivia out of its 
\ndean fastness and introducing its peo- 
le and products to the world. The Aero 
Lloyd began probably unexpectedly but 
with some ceremony at the centennial of 
Bolivian Independence in September, 
26, when the German colony at La Paz 
presented a German machine to the Gov- 
ernment, 

La Paz has a railroad, a marvel of engi- 
cering dexterity that wriggles by cog- 
eels up peaks 15,000 feet high before 
grinding down into the city. The airplane 
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One of the modern airports that dot South 
America. This is a terminal at Barranquilla 


made such peaks so simple that today the 
Aero Lloyd, with German personnel, op- 
erates successfully over lines totalling 
more than 1,600 miles, linking Cocha- 
bamba, Santa Cruz, Vallegrande, Todas 
los Santos, Trinidad, Riberalta, Yacuiba 
and Puerto Suarez. 

In southern Brazil the Kondor Syndi- 
kat, also operated by Germans, flies 900 
miles of airways to unite Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, Paranagua, Sao Francisco, Flori- 
anopolis, Rio Grande do Sul, Pelotas and 
Porto Alegre. The Uruguayan and Argen- 
tine Governments are expected to permit 
extension of these lines to Buenos Aires. 

The Kondor group is also looking am- 
bitiously toward the coast of Africa with 
trans-Atlantic service in mind. The plan 
is to link the company with the Luft 
Hansa, the combination of commercial 


The Pan American Airways airport in Miami is as complete as th 
other kind of ieaiiaunition From here air travelers leave for Cuba and San Juan 


BOGOTA-COLOMBIA 
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airlines in Germany. Two huge 
flying boats have been ordered 
to inaugurate a trans-Atlantic 
service to Pernambuco and 
Buenos Aires. Freight and mail 
service may be started this 
Fall and passenger service is 
promised within another year. 

It is not likely the Germans 
will have this field to them- 
selves. The French are speed- 
ing plans to make an all-air 
route linking Buenos Aires and 
Paris via important Uruguay- 
an and Brazilian cities. The 
Latin American end of this 
line would be handled by the 
Latecoere Company which, 
aided by substantial subsidies 
from the French Government, 
has been making approximate- 
ly one flight a week between 

Suenos Aires and Natal, Bra- 
zil, since December, 1927, and 
has permission to extend its 
service over the mountains to 
Chile. 

From Natal, the mail is tak- 
en by plane to an island where 
fast ocean vessels wait to speed it to 
Dakar, French West Africa. Here planes 
pick it up and carry it to Toulouse, 
France, and thence to Paris. The trip now 
takes 12 days but by replacing the boats 
with seaplanes can be cut to five. 


4 
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Ocean Mail Planes Planned 


Although the United States has no 
hand in these spectacular trans-Atlantic 
projects, this country, in a persistent 
though less flamboyant fashion, is lead- 
ing in the establishment of Latin Ameri- 
can airways. United States aviation en- 
terprises in this area are really the most 
aggressive ones. 

They have established satisfactory re- 
lations with the various governments and 
have a larger invested capital than their 
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foreign competitors. The Pan American 
Airways, Inc., including subsidiaries, for 
instance, has a reported stock value of 
$40,000,000. The company is reported to 
be capitalized for $10,000,000 and has is- 
sued stock to about half that amount. It 
has no bonds outstanding. Though young, 
the company has a fleet of some 70 air- 
planes, most of them carrying capacity 
loads over a far-flung web of sky miles. 

It started service in October, 1927, 
when the Key West-Havana, Cuba, line 
was opened and since then, because of 
public demand, has extended the service 


to Miami. It now makes two to four round. 


trips a day between these cities and has 
extended this line to San Juan, Porto 
Rico, as well as opening another over 
which it makes three round trips weekly 
to and from Miami to Nassau, Bahama 
Islands. It also carries mail from Miami 
to the Panama Canal Zone, stopping at 
cities in British Honduras, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama. 
In Costa Rica it is performing an un- 
usual service, running two round trips 
daily between San Jose and Port Limon, 
a 55-mile stretch. This service was be- 
gun when a washout halted railway com- 
munication between the two cities and 
has proved so popular and it probably 
will continue after the railway renews 
operation. Across the Isthmus of Panama, 
along a route which skirts the Canal, this 
company is also operating a daily pas- 
senger service between Cristobal, on the 
Atlantic, and Panama City, on the Pacific. 
Competing with other forms of trans- 
portation and bidding for custom from 
persons used to luxury, the Pan American 
Airways has seen the wisdom of offering 
comfort as well as speed. It has built a 
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magnificent terminal in Miami, with cus- 
toms officers, health inspectors, immigra- 
tion inspectors and all the service that 
travellers expect when using other means 
of transportation. 

Both on the Miami-Havana and the 
Havana-San Juan routes it uses tri-mo- 
tored planes carrying 12 to 14 passengers. 
The latter trip takes 30 hours including 
a 12-hour overnight stop at Santiago, 
Cuba. The distance is about 1,450 miles 
and the best previous time through the 
islands was five days and the trip often 
took as long as 30 days. Over the Pan 
American Airways 11 principal railroads 
have extended their services to Central 
and South America, offering through ac- 
commodations to travelers from any city 
in the United States direct to any city on 
the international air lines. 


Will Fly to Chile 


IN ADDITION to the lines it operates 
directly, the Pan American Airways, with 
an affiliated company, the Pan Ameri- 
can Grace Airways, has been granted a 
contract to carry mail from the Canal Zone 
to Santiago, Chile, and through the Pe- 
ruvian Airways Corporation, another sub- 
sidiary, is making a round trip each 
week between Lima and Mollenda, Peru, 
and Lima and Guayaquil, Ecuador. 
Another subsidiary of the Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, Inc., known as the Mexican 
Aviation Company, organized under the 
laws of Mexico, is one of several aerial 
concerns that is developing a complete 
aerial system in Mexico, where, despite 
uncertain political conditions, present and 
proposed routes will soon cover every im- 
portant region. Mexico offers an example 
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of aerial progress. It is estimated that in 
1928 planes flew 620,000 miles over 2,633 
miles of routes with 97 to 99 per cent 
efficiency and no loss of life. The Mexican 
Aviation Company has the three princi- 
pal mail contracts of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment and a United States contract to 
carry mail from Brownsville, Texas, to 
Mexico City; it connects the latter point 
with Tampico, Mexico. 

It operates a service from Vera Cruz 
to Merida, meeting a need for adequate 
transportation over a difficult terrain. It 
has a potential competitor in the Maddux 
Airlines which plans to operate through 
Western Mexico from Tia Juana to the 
Gautemalan border. 

Over all these lines traffic has been so 
consistently good that Pan American Air- 
ways is making ambitious plans to further 
expansion. The company plans to operate 
from the Canal Zone along the north 
coast of Colombia and Venezuela, serv- 
ing all important cities en route and to 
extend this service around to the Guianas 
and from there all the way to Buenos 
Aires. 

Such a route will give the Guianas 
and Venezuela their first air service and 
will provide a through air route from 
Panama to Buenos Aires. 

On May 17 Pan American Grace Air- 
ways inaugurated the first regular air 
transport service from Mollendo, Peru, 
via Ecuador and Colombia, to the Canal 
Zone. Linking here with the Pan Ameri- 
can Airways through Central America, 
the opening of this route provides a di- 
rect air-transport service from the Chil- 

an border to Miami, Fla. Mail time be- 
tween these North and South American 
(Continued on page 186) 
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This growing network of airlines in Central America is proving a stimulus 
to good roads as feeders for aviation lines and is speeding other industries 
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hat Your Men 
Mean to You 


By Fred W. Shibley 


Vice President, Bankers Trust Company, New York 
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MACHINES and system have become vast- 
ly important to modern business organiza- 
tions, so important that in many instances 
they have overshadowed a more vital com- 
ponent—trained and efficient man power. 

Training the individual and inspiring him 
to develop his potentialities is the first con- 
cern of a successful business 





SHORT time ago two men were discussing the re- 
markable progress that had been made by a 
large corporation of which they were directors. 

“What induced you to make so large an 
initial investment in the stock of this com- 
one man inquired of the other. 

‘Well, in the first place,” was the reply, “I have a policy 

relating to my personal investments that I have adhered to 
strictly all my business life. I invest primarily in the men 
who control a corporation and not in the corporation itself. 
For example, the president of our company and I were class- 
mates, I saw early in our acquaintance that he possessed the 
engineering type of mind. A thing had to be proven through 
emonstration before he believed in it. He never formed snap 
judgments but even as a young man was austere in his mode 
! thinking. He possessed a large mental fund of common 
sense. Just as today he plans on the basis of facts ascertained 
through research and analysis and forecasts the probable re- 
‘iting profits before investing in properties or making ad- 
ulon to plants, so he planned and forecast in his youth. 
_ “One day we were having lunch together. He told me he 
os just been eleeted president of this company of ours. 
‘had not even heard of it as I remember. ‘It is up to its neck 
In debt to the banks,’ he told me, ‘but I have gone over the 
iroperty in detail. It possesses great potentialities and I be- 
pe [can reestablish it on a successful basis.’ 

“Buy me five thousand shares of the stock,’ I told him. 


Mor ers: at me and smiled. ‘Wait ’til I see a little further 
‘ead, he said 


No, L replied, ‘pick up the stock for me as soon as possi- 


| ‘ 

Ne. [t will never be cheaper than it is today.’ 

r ae you know,” he continued, “it never has been. I 

thea ik je shares of my present holdings at the very 

tion or ite iba man. I cared nothing about the corpora- 

wpe: ebts. If he said he could pull it out I was certain 
Ul do it. I shall never sell a share of my stock while 


pany: 





When the education 
and training of an 
organization’s per- 
sonnel has been ac- 
complished all the 
wonderful collaterals 
of scientific adminis- 
tration will come 
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he remains in control. I 
have adhered to the same 
policy in every industrial 
investment I have made.” 
This typical story could 
be told of many other in- 
dustrial leaders by a multi- 
tude of shrewd investors. 
If the man at the top is 
right he will in time select, 
educate and train an organ- 
ization of key men who will 
be efficient, whose minds 
will be coordinated with his 
mind and who will become 
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How responsibility is delegated in the 


modern business organization 


EACH of the circles in this chart represents a 
key man in the organization, a man who is re- 
sponsible for the performance of his allotted task 
within the limits of the corporate budget 
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The complexities of mod- 
ern business, however, de- 
mand a high grade of abil- 
ity in administrative execu- 
tives, divisional and depart- 
ment heads and all other 
men in key positions. The 
grade of the average man, 
therefore, must, be stepped 
up from medium to high. 

It will prove decidedly 
interesting and a matter 0! 
considerable surprise if the 
chief of the ordinary large 





brilliant in the reflected 

light of his brilliance, who 

will think in terms of business ethies as 

he thinks and in time learn how to exer- 

cise authority as wisely as he exercises it. 
But such great natural executives are 

rare. One in a thousand is not understat- 

ing the fact. 

* It is not reasonable to expect to find 

at the present time a better than the 


average educated and trained chief execu- 
tive at the head of the average American 
industry or to expect him to possess a 
comprehensive understanding of the prin- 
ciples of scientific administration or to 
admit their value until experience—per- 
haps a bitter experience—has revealed 
their importance to him. 


manufacturing or mercan- 
tile organization will ana- 
lyze his key men and di- 
vide them into four separate classes, 
ranked as to ability somewhat as follows: 


1. Fit for promotion. 

2. Suitable for promotion in time. 

3. Fair but lacking the characteristics 
necessary for senior positions. 

4. Unfit for their jobs—to be replaced as 
quickly as possible. 















Ina great many instances such an anal- 
ysis W ‘]] demonstrate foreibly the need of 
"sustained and untiring effort to educate 
and train key men. 

Exceptional men are scarce Im this 
vorld. They are not looking for positions. 
Nevertheless the services of such men are 
required and when human raw material 
of promising quality 1s discovered it must 
he refined and processed until it becomes 
exceptional. 


A Way to Better Business 


WHEN business men begin to think a 
little bit more about educating and train- 
ing the personnel of their organizations 
it will be better for business. 

Modern methods of scientifie adminis- 
tration have prepared the way for cor- 
rect and constructive thinking in this re- 
lation. It may not be unwise, therefore, 
to go over the ground once again. 

It has been well said that “Business is 
the oldest of the arts and the youngest 
of the sciences.” Man, however, existed 
before either of them. In his marvelous 
brain he has digested perceptions and 
spun from them the arts and the sciences 
as conceptions of form, color and fact, 
even as the silkworm in its wonderful 
body digests mulberry leaves and spins 
from them silk fibres. 

Business in every age has been the ex- 
pression of man’s craftsman- 
ship in the evolution and de- 
velopment of the arts and sci- 
ences, 

The student of economics, 
therefore, in his contemplation 
of systems of business admini- 
stration and control, will be 
wise if he considers first the 
human beings who comprise 
the working organization of an 
enterprise to the end that he 
may determine their fitness for 
their several tasks and their 
happiness in the performance 
of these tasks; for, if suecess 
and profits are to ensue, each 
man and woman must labor 
skillfully and happily. The ae- 
complishment and the reward 
must be in harmony. 

Every human being has a 
brain with which to think. He 
is intelligent and useful as the 
member of a business organi- 
zition in the degree that he 
thinks correctly and construc- 
ively, whether he be president 
or a lone salesman out on the 
firing line where the competi- 
tive battle rages. 

Wherever a business enter- 
prise is found operating on an 
neconomic basis it may be ac- 
cepted that incorrect thinking 
pervades that enterprise, that 
ceoperation-and coordination 
are lacking; that unhappiness 
and discontent most probably 


Originally we were lone hunters, 
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are rife within it. The train is off the track 
and the crew worry about it. They realize 
that they are getting nowhere. The con- 
ductor and the engineer either do not 
know how to get the train back on the 
rails or lack the power and the proper 
tools to perform the task. Their subordi- 
nates recognize the inefficiency of their 
leaders, blaming them perhaps unjustly 
for conditions they were unable to con- 
trol. 

How to restore the business to an eco- 
nomic basis, how to get the train back on 
the track, how to gain profits, how to 
make progress, how to reestablish coop- 
eration and coordination, how to revive 
happiness and the natural desire to get 
somewhere in the world—these are the 
pressing and troublesome problems to 
which answers must be found. 

It is easy to see obvious errors in busi- 
ness administration but it is no simple 
matter to save the life of an unsuccessful 
industry, restore it to balance and get it 
running smoothly and profitably for, in 
addition to bricks and mortar, machinery, 
raw materials, finished products and mar- 
kets, there are human beings to be dealt 
with. 

Moreover, it is as important that the 
men to whom responsibility is delegated 
shall have confidence in the superior off- 
cer who delegates it as that this executive 
shall have confidence in the men who are 
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to perform the delegated tasks. Ages ago 
man learned to distrust his five senses. 
He refused to believe his eyes told him the 
truth. He had tried them out on too many 
occasions and found their decisions faulty. 
So he created standards, precision instru- 
ments to gauge the correct measurement 
of things. 

In these modern days he has devised a 
priceless precision instrument with its ac- 
companying array of standards to meas- 
ure the accuracy of his business judgment 
and to assist him in controlling his indus- 
trial operations. To his surprise and to his 
joy he has discovered that this precision 
instrument and its satellite standards 
have enabled him to measure his own per- 
sonal ability and the fitness of each human 
being in his organization. 


The Sales Dollar’s Services 


THIS marvelous tool is called the sales 
dollar. It originates in a production, mer- 
chandising and marketing plan, based on 
a forecast of sales in units and dollars, 
that demands such a profit as shall pro- 
vide a fair return on the invested capital, 
due consideration being given to economic 
conditions beyond the control of manage- 
ment in the industry in question. 

The precision standards established by 
this sales dollar are the percentages which 
each departmental expense bears to the 
dollar of net sales. 

Such a sales dollar, 
with its accompanying 
standards, necessarily is 
arbitrary in its terms. 

The forecast of sales, 
out of which it arises, 
may not be an attain- 
able objective within the 
first five years, but nev- 
ertheless the profit es- 
tablished by this stand- 
ard sales dollar is the 
goal to be attained and 
the task set is the de- 
sired accomplishment. 

The time factor must 
not be overlooked in con- 
sidering the employ- 
ment of a system of sci- 
entific business admini- 
stration. 

The executive manage- 
ment of an industrial en- 

terprise will not arrive 
at an intelligent under- 
standing of the system 
except through years ol 
experience with it; and 
the management will not 
be able to install it im 
successful operation un- 
til it has educated and 
trained its divisional and 
departmental heads in 
the application of this 
system, and until they in 
turn have educated and 
(Continued on page 122) 
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A Hospital for lron Horses—By Earl Horter 


THE IRON horse, for all his bulk and power, has 
a constitution almost as delicate as that of his flesh- 
and-blood namesake. Broken-winded locomotives 
that have pulled their hearts out on steep mountain 
grades, stringhalted moguls that have overtaxed 
their mighty tendons in yanking their tons of freight 
along, maimed monsters that have fallen victims to 
the hazards of the road, limp their way into this 
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ward of the Reading Railroad’s “hospital” at Read- 
ing, Pa., there to be rejuvenated and sent forth anew 
in the service of the line. In this “sick bay” (note the 
absence of “Silence” signs) the big locomotives are 
completely overhauled. Most of the puffing patients 
that come here have been built for heavy service, 
and hard use makes them frequent candidates for 
the various cures dealt out by the Reading mechanics 








Soviet Contradictions 


THE author of this article is close to the Russian situa- 
tion. His work appears unsigned at his own request 
and for reasons the editor of this magazine knows to 
be sufficient. It is printed to help American business 
men understand Russia in the light of Soviet conditions 


HERE has been a noticeable 

change in the American business 

man’s interest in Russia. The mel- 

odramatie period when Trotsky’s 

alleged harem and Zinoviev’s sim- 
larly alleged nest egg were front-page 
stuff is at an end as far as the practical 
business man is concerned. 

The important news from Russia now 
is more likely to be about the opening of 
a new cotton mill, a sailing of a delegation 
to purchase American steam shovels, or 
about a contract with an American engi- 
neer to assist in the construction of a hy- 
droelectrie plant. 

The moral issues are not being entirely 
ignored. They have merely been put aside 
for the time being, to be revived, perhaps, 
when the political relations between the 
United States and the Soviet State come 
up for discussion. There is a feeling that it 
would be futile as well as tactless to refer 
to them when Amtorg is opening nego- 
tiations for the purchase of American 
tractors for Russian State farms, or when 
an American petroleum expert is con- 
sulted regarding the construction of a re- 
finery at Baku. 

This attitude of temporary indifference 
may be condemned by some of our more 
sensitive and publie-spirited citizens who 
believe that the manufacturer or engineer 
so approached should examine the legiti- 
macy of the present Soviet regime or the 
orthodoxy of the economic doctrines the 
Soviet Government is trying to carry into 
practice, 

The fact remains, however, that as a 
rule the man approached confines his in- 
quiry to the credit phase of the transac- 
tion and the possibility of making a prof- 
itable connection. He will find all the 
usual information to guide him in this ap- 
praisal but, unless he knows how to inter- 
pret this information, applying what may 
be called the Soviet coefficient, this ex- 
‘mination will avail him nothing. 

No outsider ean be absolutely sure 
where Soviet Russia is headed, economi- 
cally speaking. This statement is based 
hot only on intimate knowledge of the 
Present situation but also on familiarity 
with pre-war conditions, In fact, if we are 


to be really frank, we may say that very 
few insiders are in a position to appraise 
the economic activity of the country 
under the Soviet regime. 


Interpretation the Difficulty 


THIS condition is not due to a lack of 
authoritative statistical information. As 
a matter of fact, if the economic civiliza- 
tion of a country could be judged by the 
output of statistics about every phase of 
economic life, we should have to award the 
palm to Soviet Russia. 

Nor is it due to the unreliable character 
of the Russian statistical output which, 


everything considered, is probably as de- 
pendable as the statistics accepted with- 
out question from other countries. The 
real difficulty lies in the interpretation of 
these statistics and other information 
from Russia. Because of the revolution- 
ary character of her economic regime, the 
factors we generally use to ascertain a 
country’s economic position cannot be 
applied to Soviet Russia. Unfortunately, 
the sources from which the average 
American business man gains his informa- 
tion about Russia do not make that 
clear. 

The American is told of industrial effi- 
ciency, large capital investment and in- 
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Russia’s faith in the tractor 
as a means of increasing 
production is shown in this 
cartoon from Russky Golos. 
It reads: “Bringing a new 
penny into the work of 
building up Soviet Union” 
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creased production. He is told by expo- 
rents of state-controlled industry that 
centralized management, eliminating 
waste and duplication inevitable in our 
‘anarchistic” competitive system, will re- 
sult in such a tremendous increase in pro- 
duction that the loss of competitive stim- 
ulus will hardly be felt. 

He is shown what appear to be tangible 
proofs of these things. For instance, the 
Russian economic press—which consists 
largely of the official organs of the various 
State economic organizations like the 
Supreme Economic Council, the Council 
of Labor and Defense, the Central Sta- 
tistical Administration and the various 
commissariats corresponding to 
government departments in the 
United States—literally bristles 
with dissertations on efficiency 
in general and its application to 
Russian industries in particular; 
on the achievements of foreign 
countries and how long it will 
take Russia to surpass them. 

Numerous commissions and 
delegations are constantly study- 
ing the progress of other coun- 
tries and foreign technicians are 
employed to speed up the back- 
ward Russian industry. 

The meager resources of for- 
eign exchange are strained to 
the utmost to pay for the most 
up-to-date industrial equipment 
from the United States for, as 
one of the members of the Rus- 
sian trade delegation in the 
United States expressed it, Rus- 
sia has so little money she can- 
not afford to buy second-rate 
equipment. 

Here certainly is outward 
evidence of a thirst for techni- 
cal achievement. But if we fol- 
low this American-bought ma- 
chinery into Russia, we find a 
wide difference between politi- 
eal theory and actual condi- 
tions. 

Although, under a system of 
planned economy, a five-year 
program for industry, and even 
agriculture, has been worked 
out, very few of the new plants 
constructed under the Soviet ré- 
gime have been finished within the pre- 
scribed time limit or at anywhere near the 
estimated cost. 

In practically all construction there has 
been a lack of definite planning; work 
goes on for several years on the basis of 
tentative plans, and wide gaps separate 
original estimates from final costs. 

Two of the most fundamental industrial 
undertakings under the Soviet régime, the 
large hydroelectric scheme, known as the 
Dnieprostroy, and the tractor plant at 
Stalingrad, demonstrate this lack of ade- 
quate planning. 

The Dnieprostroy plant is of special 
interest in the United States because a 
prominent American engineer is connected 
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with it in a highly responsible capacity. 
It is important, not only in its anticipated 
output of power, which will make it one 
of the largest in Europe, but also in its 
significance as a symbol of the economic 
power of the Soviet régime. 

The possibilities of the Dnieper as a 
source of waterpower were recognized 
under the old régime and the obstacle 
to navigation presented by the famous 
Dnieper Rapids could not very well be ig- 
nored. Like many other things in the old 
Russia, however, the plan was discussed 
with such gusto and enjoyment that it 
really was not thought necessary to put 
it into operation. 





“Changing Shifts at the Mines,” an im- 
ptessionistic drawing from the Projector, 
Soviet magazine. It reflects the emphasis 
on labor and the doings of labor that is 
so noticeably prevalent in the Soviet daily 
press and other publications 


Now, the Soviet, with its zeal for in- 
dustrialization, enters upon construction 
without waiting to find out how much the 
job will cost, how much power will be 
available, at what rate, or how the power 
is to be utilized. 

Thus we find that, although the work 
has been under way for several years and 
is scheduled to be completed by 1932, 
there is no. definite information in regard 
to its probable cost—the original esti- 
mate of 150,000,000 rubles having been 
tentatively increased by one-fourth— 
while the question as to what plants are 
to be put up in the Dnieprostroy region 
as outlets for the current that is to be 
generated is still being debated. 





According to latest plans, the total ou} 
put of the Dnieprostroy plant is to he 
raised to 800,000 horsepower by the ad- 
dition of an auxiliary steam plant of 
500,000 to 550,000 horsepower and the 
power is to be utilized by the Donetz basin 
industries upon the construction of 4 
transmission line of about 150 miles. The 
probable cost of current is, of course, 
still unknown. 

The tractor plant at Stalingrad, from 
a political standpoint, is even more im- 
portant than the Dnieprostroy under- 
taking. The tractor is rightly regarded as 
essential in carrying on the policy of large 
scale grain farming which has been pro- 
claimed as the fundamental prin- 
ciple to be applied to the solu- 
tion of the vexing grain problem 
The Stalingrad plant, started in 
1927, is expected to be the larg- 
est in Europe, with an annual 
capacity, according to the latest 
plans, of 40,000 tractors of the 
15-30 horsepower type. 


Slows up Work 


AS IS generally the case with 
important Soviet enterprises, 
there have been numerous 
changes in the plans and not 
less numerous investigations by 
central and local authorities. 
The decision regarding the type 
of machine to be turned out 
was made only within the last 
few months, although the plant 
is scheduled to be completed 
next Winter. 

Similar conditions hamper 
construction of the Turkestan- 
Siberian railway, the most im- 
portant railway undertaking 
under the Soviet Government. 
It may be added that the facts 
in these cases are the results of 
official investigations which 
have also revealed rather se- 
rious defects in connection with 
the utilization of the expensive 
construction machinery import- 
ed from the United States. 

Are these isolated instances or 
are they common enough to 
nullify the benefit of the pur- 
chase of the expensive equipment and the 
technical assistance of the foreign experts” 
If we are to judge by the statements in the 


Soviet press and the findings of investi- 


gating commissions, we are inclined to 
believe the latter. 

It is obvious that industrial planning, 
in its Russian version, differs considerably 
from what most nations understand by 
that term and that, before we can use it as 
a guide to determine the country’s prog- 
ress, we must apply the Russian coefficient. 
The same is true of production, one of the 
most obvious factors in judging economic 
conditions of other countries. 

A number of Russian industries have 
reached or even passed the pre-war level 






of production. Yet we find almost a 
chronic 


scarcity of the products of such 
‘ndustries because strained distribution 
qcilities nullify the increase in production. 
Private distributing machinery has 
tically disappeared. The consumers’ 
cooperatives handle most of the retail 
Jistribution, aided by direct government 
channels. Improper functioning of this 
-ystem is responsible for outstanding dif- 
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one of the most important ex- 
port items in the Soviet trade 
balance, are expected to make 
up this loss. Exports of petro- 
leum are three times as large as 
in 1913, 

Yet. we read in the Soviet 
press of the difficulties met by 
consumers in buying coal oil, 
an extremely important com- 
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modity in the Russian house- 
hold economy, in am important 
center like Moscow. The rea- 
son given is that an inadequate 
SOVIET authorities fail to provide the number of cooperative and goy- 
villages with the necessary manufactured ernment stores are equipped to 
goods at prices bearing a reasonable re- handle such a hazardous com- 
lation to the arbitrary prices applied by modity in accordance with 
the Government to grain purchase. The Soviet safety regulations. 
peasant is reluctant to sell at these arbi- The export of lumber is an- 
trary prices, government machinery for other manifestation of the ag- 
huying grain is inadequate, and frequent gressive foreign trade policy of 
breaks in the supply of flour result. the Soviet, but the Russian ag- 
It is not surprising then that grain has ricultural implement plants 
complain bitterly that thev are 
unable to get seasoned lumber. 


{culties in the grain supply. 


Distribution Breaks Down 


practically disappeared as a Russian ex- 


port commodity. But petroleum products, 


A Soviet view of Henry Ford. The Projector prints this cartoon 
under the title “Henry Ford’s Socialism.” 

Beneath the picture is a quotation attributed to Ford: “In my 
factory socialism has been at work for a long time. All my work- 
men are co-workers and are well-to-do” 
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The Soviet Official Gazette takes a 
rap at England. The large man, 
called “Numbskull Policy” is sit- 
ting on British Trade with Russia 


It is quite obvious, therefore, that mere 
production is not a reliable index of eco- 
nomic progress in Russia. No more can 
we accept the budget appropriations for 
the various branches of Russian industry 
as a true gauge of achievement. Leaving 
out the political factor which frequently 
expands an industry for reasons wholly 
uneconomic, other reservations must be 
applied even in the case of expenditures 
induced by purely economic motives. 

In the first place we must realize that 
the increase in Russian industrial pro- 
ductivity will from now on probably de- 
pend more on the expansion of the in- 
dustrial equipment than on improvement 
of methods in existing plants. In other 
words, the capital outlay is likely to be 
considerably greater than during the re- 
construction period. 

Now the Russian authorities generally 
admit that the cost of industrial con- 
struction and equipment is high. 

The reasons include poor organiza- 
tion of the construction industry, un- 
favorable climatic conditions, high cost 
of credit affecting the purchase of for- 
eign equipment, more or less primitive 
building methods, delays in the supply of 
material and labor and many others. All 
this, of course, affects the returns an 1n- 
dustrial plant may be expected to give 
from a certain appropriation. 

When we come to the operation of the 
plant we find still other complications. 
The most important factor 1s the effi- 

(Continued on page 168) 














SEVENTEEN scholars were asked by the President 


of the United States to look at business from a sci- 


entific viewpoint. They looked and wrote 375,000 
words describing it. We are accustomed to believe 
that we know all about business because we are the 
people who do it, but this review of the work the 
scholars prepared leaves us wondering 


The Seven Sane Years 


By HARRISON REEVES 
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INCE 1921 Americans have ap- 
plied intelligence to the day’s 
work more effectively than ever 
before. Thus the prime factor 
in producing the extraordinary 
changes in the economic fortunes of the 
European peoples during the nineteenth 
century is the prime factor in producing 
the prosperity of the United States in 
recent years. 

“The old process of putting science 
into industry has been followed more in- 
tensively than ever before. It has been 
supplemented by tentative efforts to put 
science into business management, trade 
union policy and government adminis- 
tration.” 

Thus Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, director 
of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, sums up the findings of 15 
months of uninterupted labor by which 
the learned world has seriously attempted 
to classify and generalize the economic 
scene. 

To compile this two volume work, 
prosaically called “Recent Economic 
Changes in the United States,” 17 schol- 
ars of specialized renown worked under 
the supervision of a committee of 15 
practicians of almost universal eminence, 
themselves sitting under the aegis of the 
President of the United States. Two hun- 
dred field workers conducted thousands 
of investigations and interviews. A legion 
of citizens engaged in a gigantic corre- 
spondence with the experts and their 
editors. 

The work, now on sale in book stores, 
is a veritable encyclopaedia of business 
facts in the United States and, to a cer- 
tain extent, the world, from 1922 to 1928. 

To Dr. Mitchell, whose chapter, “The 
Maze of Economic Changes and a Clue” 
concludes the work, fell the task of re- 
viewing the entire accomplishment. He 
writes: 

“While the details of the latest techni- 
eal advances always possess thrilling in- 
terest, perhaps there is more of promise 
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for the future in the chapters on recent 
changes in economic policy. The efforts 
to apply scientific methods to such mat- 
ters are in an early stage of develop- 
ment. The sciences which underlie these 
efiorts—psychology, sociology, econo- 
mics—are far less advanced than physics 
and chemistry. 

“The experts who are making the ap- 
plications—personnel managers, adver- 
tising specialists, sales directors, business 
economists and statisticians—are less rig- 
orously trained than engineers. It is even 
harder to measure the results they 
achieve than to determine what differ- 
ence a new machine makes in unit costs. 
Nor are business executives so generally 
convinced of the practical value of the 
rather intangible services the new pro- 
fessions can render as they are of the in- 
dispensability of engineering advice. 


New Policies Are Advanced 


“YET IT is conceivable that applications 
of social sciences, now in their tentative 
stage, will grow into contributions of 
great moment to economic welfare. Cer- 
tainly the chapters in this volume on 
marketing, management and labor show 
that many enterprising business concerns 
and some enterprising trade unions are 
trying new policies, and often getting 
results which they deem good.” 

Business cycles have not been ironed 
cut in Dr. Mitchell’s opinion. He agrees 
that we have not had a real boom since 
1919, a commercial crisis since 1920, a 
severe depression since 1921. Remark- 
able stability is apparent. But cycles 
may be mild as well as stormy. The 
movement is the same. All the familiar 
symptoms are there. The amplitude and 
velocity have changes. We are in a mild 
time. 

These are the seven sane years. Al- 
most astonishingly do these specialists 
agree that we have been living in one of 
those happy times which make little his- 


tory. Its tremendous acceleration, even, 
has been gradual. No outstanding funda- 
mental invention has marked the period 
Processes are the same, only uses of the 
processes have evolved. Not even in pure 
science has there been a single revolu- 
tionary event. We have been approaching 
the ideal state of rest of high civilization, 
stable, slowly but relentlessly progres- 
sive, eventless. 

But what of the future? The discip- 
lined authors reserve only three brief 
paragraphs of forecast. They begin omi- 
nously. 

“Even on the face of affairs, all is not 
well.” Agriculture’s condition, unemploy- 
ment’s volume, textiles, coal mining, 
leather—here is anxiety enough. “How 
rapidly these conditions will mend, we 
do not know. Some may grow worse. 
There are signs that the caution inspired 
by that disastrous year, 1921, is wearing 
thin. But that is a matter in which ex- 
perience is not a trustworthy guide. 
Scientific research, industrial invention 
and business pioneering all lead into the 
unknown. . . . All that is certain is that 
whatever progress in efficiency we con- 
tinue to make must be won by the same 
type of bold and intelligent work that 
has earned our recent successes.” 

So much for the philosophical trend 
of this study. The reader will probably 
be more interested, if less awed, by some 
of its findings in facts. One of them, in 
particular, is striking because the oppo- 
site is so generally assumed. Dean Dex- 
ter S. Kimball of the Cornell engineering 
faculty is authority for the statement 
that there have been no recent major 
developments in basic productive pro- 
cesses in industry. Even the war pro- 
duced nothing really new. 

The only recent novelties, asserts Dean 
Kimball, have been in the production of 
new materials by chemical processes and 
in the use of electric and oxyacetylene 
welding. What passes for pure invention 

(Continued on page 162) 





| Have Faith in Horse Sense 


An ex-farmer speaks his mind on government aid 


AR BE IT from me 

to seem to scoff at 

wm farm relief. As a mat- 

ter of fact, I am 

waiting, as a quar- 

ter of a million other 

former farmers are waiting, 

for some relieving to be 

done so that I can go right 

back to the business of 
farming. 

I have one great fear, 
however, and it is daily be- 
coming greater—some day, 
somehow, some one is going 
to discover that there are 
other fields of endeavor 
which should be relieved by 
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Willing garage men are forced to stand by 
while the two-year-old “wrecks” sail past 


By CHARLES H. LEBER 
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go far toward stabilizing 
the profession. 

Small merchants should 
be protected from annihi- 
lation by the chain-store 
menace. Insurance agents 
should be spared the men- 
tal exertion required to 
draw out a reluctant signer. 
Others needing relief could 
be listed. 

If we must relieve some- 
body, let us not be partial, 
but relieve everybody, so 
that no one can feel hurt. 
Let us pay all our dollars 
into one treasury and re- 
ceive 60 cents or so in 








some magical formula. 

Take, for instance, the 
garage owners and the mechanics who 
are paid by the hour and only for the 
hours they work. An infinite number of 
these guileless souls have invested in 
land, buildings, and equipment. Repair 
jobs are nearly all done on contract now 
so nobody ean play pretty pranks with 
prices, and the car builders are making 
their products so durable they don’t 
need enough repair work done. As a con- 
‘equence, large numbers of willing, en- 
‘rgetic and well trained garage men are 
foreed to stand, first on one foot and 
then the other, while they watch some two 
year old “wreck” sail jauntily by. 

Thus, a little addendum to the statutes 


ee as the following would be a great 
00Nn: 


“ ; Set BY THE SENATE AND House 
*PRESENTATIVES IN ConGrESS ASSEM- 

BLED, THar: 
mote manufacturer of any kind of auto- 
veel oe whatsoever, whether 
“ _— ‘ y gas, naphtha, benzol, petrol, 
, Steam, compressed air or hot air; 


by alcohol, either in the combustion 
chamber or in the driver; by water power, 
foot power, electricity or the expansive 
power of dried prunes in water; by men- 
tal telepathy, moral suasion, harsh words, 
or funguslike growths on the battery ter- 
minals, if any; shall devise or offer for 
sale, or distribution, any such equipment 
thai shall run for more than 60 days 
without requiring a complete overhauling. 
Violation of all or any part of the fore- 
going shall constitute a felony, punish- 
able by fine or imprisonment, or both; 
any statement to the contrary herein not- 
withstanding. Or what have you? 


The Plight of the Barbers 


OR, take the journeyman barber. Bar- 
bers on every hand have been obliged to 
give up their “fite nites.” Yea, many must 
forego the simple pleasure of a 200 mile 
Sunday drive. Something should be done 
about it. A law that would prohibit men 
from shaving themselves, or trimming the 
children’s hair let alone that of their 
wives, or the wives their husbands would 


turn for each of them for 
we must take care of all 
our inspectors and department heads and 
workers. 

On the other hand, if we farmers 
going to permit ourselves to be cast in the 
role of poor relations when everybody else 
is seemingly prosperous, if we are going 
to accept outside assistance now, we must 
be prepared to take our medicine in heroic 
doses later on. For if we sponsor the crea- 
tion of a board to make arbitrary ges- 
tures in our behalf, we must anticipate the 
future time when the same board, under 
outside pressure, will be forced to rule 
against us. 

We must agree that there has been no 
creat prosperity among the American 
farmers for the past decade. But then, all 
the old-timers I have talked with seratch 
their heads in vain trying to remember 
when there was big money in farming. 
There is a good deal of this: 

“T ean remember, when I was a boy, 
father always kept seven or eight good 
teams, a big herd of milch cows and beef 
cows, a nice little band of sheep, and a 
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lot of hogs. In the Fall we always done a 
sight of butcherin’ and puttin’ down of 
meat. In cold weather, the fresh meat was 
hung where it would freeze and one of us 
would go out and cut off what we wanted 
for a meal. 

“The cellar was always full of roots and 
all kinds of home canned fruits and vege- 
tables that Ma and the girls had put up. 
We raised everything, almost, that we 
used. If we did drive to town, we didn’t 
have to lay out anything much for sup- 
plies and the horses had to eat anyhow. 

“Seems like we always had everything 
we needed. Nothin’ fancy, of course, but 
plenty to eat and wear. We never had 
much money, but we had all we needed, 
at that. 

“Funny thing though—time I got old 
enough to go to farming for myself things 
was different. Dad paid our hired man 
$16 a month but I have to pay $75 now 
and everything else costs like time, too!” 


Those Good Old Days! 


HOWEVER, when the old-timer is asked 
to look back to the day when farming was 
a snap and money was easy to tree he 
usually looks back to certain specific years 
or to several such benign years that made 
period of prosperity lasting long enough 
for a fellow to get notions about what 
constitutes the difference between lux- 
uries and necessities. 

It seems to me that the problem we 
farmers have to face is as much a matter 
of poise and horse sense as it is economic 
or political. It is a fact that, to date, no 
one has been able to lift himself by tug- 
ging at his shoe strings nor has anyone 
acquired lasting benefits of any kind with- 
out a corresponding expenditure of men- 
tal or physical industry. Let us apply 
that logic to the farm problem. 

We farmers are living and working out 
our salvation in an industrial age, an age 
that is without precedent in the present 
knowledge of mankind. Mass production 
in industry has increased the urban fac- 
tory worker’s efficiency to a high degree, 
and with it has come a very marked in- 
crease in per capita overhead. 

This also applies in a great degree to 
farming. Motor power, replacing horses, 
has increased our individual efficiency as 
farmers but it has lowered our individual 
consumption of what we ourselves pro- 
duce. On the one hand, the land that. once 
provided food for farm power is released 
to produce food eventually intended for 
human consumption. On the other hand, 
wwe must now pay in money or its & © iva- 
lent for every gallon of engine fuel or 
lubricant, or kilowatt hour of electric 
power we use. Thus with one stroke we 
have narrowed our market, increased our 
production and increased our overhead. 

Many farms are so completely modern- 
ized that every member of the family old 
enough to reach the clutch pedal has some 
kind of a motor vehicle. Tank trucks de- 
liver fuel to a private filling station in the 
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If a board stabilizes prices you can’t put the ex-farmers in jail 


yard and everybody helps himself. The 
family straggles in from all directions at 
all hours. 

One orchardist in the Yakima Valley of 
eastern Washington estimated that the 
motor equipment of the place, truck and 
passenger vehicles, traveled 100,000 miles 
in 1928. At seven cents a mile their main- 
tenance had cost $7,000. If you would add 
to that the sum the various members of 
the family must have spent at the places 
to which those cars carried them you 
could have a competence for your declin- 
ing years. 


Farming’s Present State 


A SYSTEM such as this would wreck 
any institution on earth. Those who would 
attempt farming as executives or em- 
ployes must apply business methods as 
sound and rigid as those in use in any 
successful business. Farming has become 
a business in which competition is keen 
and not always very ethical. 

Many people cannot see how there can 
be competition in farming. But if they 
want to find out, all they have to do is to 
make a killing with some particular vege- 
table or fruit or a breed of stock and see 
how long it will be before some one else 





knows more about producing it than they 
do, and is able—or willing—to put it on 
the market at a price low enough to make 
them work like the deuce to make wages 
producing it. 

On an island in Puget Sound a group of 
pioneers worked at grape culture until 
they were marketing a most superior 
preduct and doing well for themselves in 
a financial way. They are still growing 
very fine grapes but so are an infinite 
number of others in the Puget Sound 
country. A few of my vineyard acquaint- 
ances are talking about tearing out the 
vines because the returns do not justify 
the expense and labor. 

Some years ago it was discovered that 
head lettuce would develop wonderfully in 
the fertile valleys of the Pacific slope. The 
word went forth that profits of a $1,000 
an acre were common. Thereupon the 
business of growing lettuce immediately 
assumed gigantic proportions. As a result, 
thousands of tons of almost perfect heads 
of lettuce were pitched aside by the pack- 
ers and poultry and stock were fed with 
the same food that urban dwellers pay 
$1,000 a ton for at retail. 

Lettuce is still raised on the Pacific 
slope but it is not just anybody’s crop. 
The successful growers have adopted a 
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for tuning up the old tractor and going after a little of that profit 


standard of perfection and evolved work- 
able methods of culture. 


He Knows His Poultry 


COMMERCIAL egg production has be- 
come a fairly stabilized branch of agri- 
culture within the past ten years. Defi- 
nite standards have been adopted as to 
color, weight and infertility. The poultry 
man who is getting ahead studies his 
flock from every angle, and knows how 
and when to get a 50 or 60 or even a 75 
per cent lay. Instances of this kind could 
be cited right down the line. 

Take dairying. Dairying is rightly re- 
garded as a sound and mildly profitable 
part of our agricultural scheme. Still, 
within the last 15 years, multitudes of 
lairly good dairymen have been forced to 
abandon dairying as unprofitable. 

In the face of this fact, seemingly gulli- 
ble souls have bought herds and have 
made them pay for themselves besides 
making a living for their owners. 

Two and one half years ago a young 
man of my acquaintance was employed as 
a milker by two brothers. After five years 
: dairying the brothers took account of 

oir assets, found that they were stand- 
ng still financially, and decided to throw 


up the sponge. They offered the herd of 
40 cows for sale for $5,000, and the farm 
for rent at $150 per month, $1,500 cash 
and the balance by the month. over a 
period of three years. 

My young friend had $1,700. A deal 
was made and the erstwhile employe now 
has his herd paid for, and the boarders 
replaced by profitable cows, besides hav- 
ing paid for a $700 milking machine and 
a good deal of miscellaneous equipment. 

Seven years ago a man and his wife well 
past middle-age dropped off the train at 
Kent, a quiet little town in western Wash- 
ington. Their most valuable possessions 
were each other. Today they have a deed 
to their five-acre place, a comfortable lit- 
tle house, 1,500 hens and housing accom- 
modations for them; a light truck and a 
garden tractor; a small vineyard, a com- 
ing orchard, and a two-acre berry field. 
Everything is paid for and money is go- 
ing into the bank every year. These peo- 
ple had failed dismally at dry farming in 
northwest Montana as the result of re- 
peated drouths. 

Ten years ago, a poultry raiser called 
his foreman into his office and offered 
him a quit claim deed and bill of sale to 
land, buildings and the 4,000 hens on the 
place if he would assume all liabilities. 
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Today that foreman has a 7,000 bird 
flock, doesn’t pay one cent of interest and 
discounts his current bills. 


Pay Cash or Do Without 


THE cases cited are exceptional but not 
exceptions. A high percentage of the folk 
in similar lines of endeavor are doing well, 
indeed. I notice, however, that these folk 
live in rather modest homes and regard 
their cars as a means of transportation. 
They pay cash for their current needs or 
do without. Ostentation and a desire to 
keep up with the Joneses is not evident. 

It is wonderful how self-restraint and 
the knowledge that less than one per cent 
may constitute the difference between 
success and failure can be pyramided into 
substantial progress. 

In this day of municipal ownership and 
operation of public utilities, giant cor- 
perations and vast financing of enormous 
projects, we have lost sight of the per- 
sonal equation. We have become too 
broad-minded. We feel that in a country 
as vast and wealthy as ours a necessary 
basic industry such as farming should 
leave a comfortable margin of financial 
safety for its workers. If it will not yield 
that margin naturally, we must attempt 
to gain it by artificial means. 

Hence, so-called farm relief, or the urge 
to tamper with natural forces of supply 
and demand; a course that will have a 
tendency to upset the entire economic 
structure and result in the farmers’ paying 
dearly for the little advantage that was 
temporarily enjoyed. 

It is true that many of our thinkers are 
inclined to pooh-hoo the old theory of 
supply and demand, because industrial 
methods of increasing production and of 
stimulating consumption have been car- 
ried to such length that we are doubting 
if supply and demand really are so im- 
portant after all. The expected limit has 
been reached and extended so many times 
that we have given up looking for the 
peak. However, it is there as it always has 
been and always will be. ‘ 

Economists are worrying about the 
steady flow of rural population to the 
cities. What of it? It’s nothing new! Peo- 
ple have migrated cityward since the be- 
ginning of time, and will continue to do 
so, as long as the city offers regular pay 
and limited hours of work. 


How the Factories Help 


BUT every poorly paid farmer who be- 
comes a well paid industrial worker in- 
creases the farmers’ chances threefold. 
He no longer competes in actual growing 
of food stuffs; he becomes a customer of 
his former competitors, and, by his aid in 
the matter of industrial development, cuts 
down the cost of those things which the 
farmer must use to lower his own cost of 
production. 

There is another great truth which can- 

(Continued on page 170) 









AM A manufacturer, as my forebears 

were. My forebears made cotton 

soods. The concern I work for has a 

different. kind of product, but it is 

an old and well established concern. 
It is the oldest corporation now existing 
in the United States. In eight years the 
business will be 300 years old. 

We produce men. I am speaking not of 
the professional schools, but simply of the 
college. It is a curious product. It is one 
you cannot standardize. Nevertheless, 
there are different grades in the goods we 
produce and one of the difficulties we find 
in marketing our product is that business 
men are very likely to prefer our second- 
class goods and then complain that they 
are not first-rate. 

Some years ago a business man said to 
me, “You are not teaching your students 
as you ought to. A good many of them go 
into brokers’ offices and sell stocks and 
bonds to their fathers’ friends, but they 
do not progress much.” 

I replied, “If you let us do what all 
other manufacturers do, recommend our 
own goods, you will find a very different 
result.” 

The goods we produce in college are of a 
peculiar character. The machine we place 
on the market does not run very smoothly 
for the first hundred miles or so. It will 
not run as well as an inferior machine 
that has been running for some time. But 
let it run a while and then see how it com- 
pares. I believe you will see that the dif- 
ference is considerable. 

The policy we pursue in making these 
queer and uncertain goods is not wholly 
understood by those who do not know the 
constitution of the human mind. 


Individual Like Whole Race 


THERE was a theory at one time called 
“The Recapitulation Theory” which was 
that all people in growing up recapitulated 
the history of the human race, that the 
child starts as a savage, then becomes a 
barbarian, then semi-civilized, and so on. 
That theory has been discarded because 
we know that infants are not savages. 
Nevertheless, it is partly true in that the 
evolution of the individual mind is not 
very unlike the evolution of the mind of 
the race. 

Just as the medieval universities trained 
men to think abstractly and to handle and 
deal with their material, to entertain ab- 
stract ideas, to think clearly and to de- 


is Business of Making Men 


By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 
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velop a power of dealing with things 
which could not be perceived by the ma- 
terial senses which was later of value 
when applied to useful results, so it is true 
that the cultivation of the mind by the 
colleges in an attempt to make men think 
accurately, to discern between the essen- 
tial and the accidental in phenomena and 
to train the imagination to grasp things 
that cannot be felt or perceived by the 
material senses. 

That is the great object of college edu- 
cation. It is not merely to give knowledge. 
Knowledge vanishes but wisdom remains, 
and wisdom is, after all, a perception of 
the relative value of things. 

You may say, “This is very well, but 
why not teach a man to think on subjects 
that he can apply? Why will not things 
that are useful train the mind as well as 
things that are useless?” The answer is 
simply that dealing with the concrete does 
not lead to the knowledge of the abstract. 
The study of things that are directly ap- 
plicable does not tend to give a grasp of 
things which are not perceived by the 
senses. The mind that is directed toward 
the practical does not indulge itself in 
flights of imagination, and thereby enlarge 
its scope. 

When I was in college studying com- 
parative anatomy and physiology with 
William James, he told me he could pick 
out of the class the men who intended to 
be doctors because these men spent their 
time studying human bones, and thereby 
failed to grasp the physiology—that is, 
the functions of animal life, which were, 
after all, the essential and valuable things 
in the course. 

Let me put it in a different way. The 
real thing we want is not knowledge but 
resourcefulness. The art of life, the art 
which creates things both great and small, 
is not the capacity for solving problems. 
That may seem a curious statement, but 
the real art of life consists in finding out 
what is the question to be solved. 

The person who can find out what the 
problem is to be solved is the man who 
really makes the contributions to life. It 
is comparatively easy to train people to 
solve problems when they are stated, but 
the man who can see a new problem and 
state it is the man who makes the real 
advance. 

That is true in everything. The young 
man the business man wants to hire is 
the man who will perceive something 
that needs to be done, and has not been 





done. Finding out how to do it is com- 
paratively simple. 

It happened to be my good fortune to 
meet some time ago two men who have 
made great contributions to medicine. One 
of them was Banting, whom I happenei 
to meet at luncheon at Toronto. 

I took the privilege of an older man ani 
said, “Tell me how you found it.” And he 
told me how he made his discovery of in- 
sulin. It was a marvelous story. 


Finding What Is to Be Done 


SHORTLY after that I asked Dr. Minot 
how he happened to get hold of the use 
of the liver treatment for pernicious 
anemia, which has done much to relieve 
that disease, always fatal before. He told 
me how he did it. 

In each case the great thing was finding 
out what the problem to be solved was, 
even though the solving of it afterwards 
took more time. That is resourcefulness 
and that is what really we are attempting 
to impart. 

How can resourcefulness be acquired? 
is it pumping information into a man? 
Not at all! There is only one thing which 
will really train the human mind and that 
is the voluntary use of the mind by the 
man himself. You may aid him, you may 
guide him, you may suggest to him, and 
above all you may inspire him; but the 
only thing worth having is that which he 
gets by his own exertions and what he gets 
is proportionate to the effort he puts into 
it. It is the voluntary exercise of his own 
mind, and I care very little about what he 
exercises it upon. 

I made some studies 25 years ago about 
the relation between rank in college and 
rank in our law and medical schools, where 
I could easily get the figures, and I found 
that the men who had ranked high in col- 
lege—of course with many exceptions— 
were on the average the men who ranked 
high in the law and medical schools. 

In that case I compared the subjects 
they had studied and I found that it made 
no difference. There was no perceptible 
difference between the men who had 
studied one subject or another, but there 
was a great superiority on the part of 
men who really had done well in college, 
and sharpened their minds by thought. 

Given a certain voltage of intellectual 
power and, save in men who are unusually 
constituted, you can turn it into almost 

(Continued on page 175) 
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UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 


Secretary of Commerce Robert Patterson Lamont 


Industry's Man in the Cabinet 


ALL him a quiet man. Call him 
reticent, concise, modest. Even 
so Robert Patterson Lamont’s 
quality has not been set forth. 

@ He is not curt. He is not diffi- 
dent, No man can belong to 20 great bus- 
iness directorates and be diffident. The 
engeestion, is absurd. He is friendly and 
neg le. It is merely that he does not talk. 
| is 4 contradiction in terms but he might 

e 8a id to be silently affable. 
You are a fisherman, Mr. Secretary?” 
One addresses a member of the Presi- 
a s Cabinet as “Mr. Secretary.” At a 
ag ei would say that the new head of 
moyen Ge of Commerce is faintly 
my . Te has not the air of a man who 
via a itle. Neither has he the air of a 
‘an with whom strangers take liberties. 


It te eamted 
certain that there are persons who 


By HERBERT COREY 


call him “Bob” when he is seated before 
a wood fire in his Lake Forest library. The 
world, though, speaks of and to him and 
thinks of him as Mr. Lamont. Not that 
he is an austere man. It is only that he 
has a fine natural dignity. 

“Not precisely. Not a serious fisher- 
man.” 

That well was dry. One feels a discour- 
agement. Will not the man say that he 
rides bronchos, loves baseball, hates tripe 
a la mode de Caen, makes ennobling 
speeches to newsboys, almost anything 
that is conventional. We cut our public 
men to pattern. They may think of horses 
as savage beasts and love tripe but most 
of them play up manfully to reporters 
who cater to editors who sit in hot rooms 
under eyeshades. Editors demand human 


interest. 


“We have a place in Northern Wiscon- 
sin and when I am there I fish a little. Not 
much.” 

He had tried his best to meet the re- 
porter two-thirds of the way. He plays 
golf a little. 

“An elderly man’s game.” A Scotch 
humor tightens the lines about his eyes. 
“Some of my friends say it is not golf.” 

One would guess that he plays a pretty 
fair game. He merely does not care to talk 
about that phase of Robert P. Lamont. 
The world is filled with more important 
things than golf and fish. He seems a man 
who finds at his desk his chief interest in 
life. A man who finds in business the light 
and color and romance that others might 
discover elsewhere. A man who would be 
a leader in any path he followed. Who so 
concentrated on the job that the mellower 
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things of life would be almost forgotten. 

But that is wrong. He is also a collector 
of etchings. More than that he is an ex- 
pert. in them. He is an adept in Whistlers, 
an active director in Chicago’s great art 
museum, a trustee of the Newberry Li- 
brary, a great reader of history, a delight- 
ful conversationalist with his intimates. 
But that had to be learned elsewhere. 
Mr. Lamont lacks the politician’s trick of 
preening in publicity. He will never dis- 
cover how to talk of his likes and hopes. 

Yet it is this reporter’s guess that he 
will be an immense success as the head of 
the Department of Commerce. 

Perhaps we would be getting some- 
where more rapidly in this if a basic fact 
were introduced. When Herbert Hoover 
became President he asked Robert P. La- 
mont to take the place he had vacated as 
Secretary of Commerce. No doubt this 
Department is no more dear to the Presi- 
dent’s impartiality than any other gov- 
ernment department. But it must have 
been very dear to Herbert Hoover. For 
eight vears he had been its chief. 

When he took it over it had been a 
good little department into which had 
been thrown whatever did not precisely 
belong anywhere else. It made few mis- 
takes, kicked up little dust. When Her- 
bert Hoover left it for the Presidency 
16,000 men spend $40,000,000 annually 
for it. It owns a dozen great bureaus in 
which it handles everything from aero- 
nauties to lighthouses. It is in touch with 
every civilized country on earth and 
knows what is going on where the leading 
citizens wear nose rings and carry clubs. 

It ransacks the earth for information 
that may be of use to American business 
men. It is perhaps the most romantic de- 
partment of the Government because it 
keeps watch on the raw materials of life. 
Not one of us can die, fall in love, run 
away, burn a candle, build a house, with- 
out. meshing into its activities. It has be- 
come the business agent of the country 
that has become the greatest business land 
on earth. It is because Herbert Hoover 
saw its possibilities that it grew. Partly 
because of its growth Herbert Hoover 
became President. 


Hoover Saw Him Ten Minutes 


THAT basic fact has been introduced. 
Herbert Hoover had only met Robert 
P. Lamont once and for ten minutes when 
he asked him to become the chief of the 
Department. During that time Lamont 
read a report. That is no way in which to 
get on confidential terms with anyone. 
The flooding Mississippi was raising par- 
ticular hob all around the conferees. The 
engineer of a small steamer was making 
faces at the captain through a speaking 
tube because the captain wanted enough 
steam to keep from sliding down stream 
with Hoover and a lot of big people. 

“What should be done?” asked Mr. 
Hoover. 

“We should do this,” said Mr. Lamont. 


He was the acting head of the commit- 
tee named by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce to make a “business, engi- 
neering and financial survey of the con- 
ditions in the regions devastated by the 
flood and report for a referendum to its 
membership.” 

That committee consisted of men highly 
distinguished in law, engineering and bus- 
iness in New York, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Washington and the cities of the flooded 
country. It was deeply felt that this river 
nonsense had gone about far enough. 
Something should be done about it if any- 
thing could be done. Frederic Delano of 
Washington was the chairman but he had 
been called away and Mr. Lamont took 
his place. The report was affirmed by the 
members of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 

“I do not suppose that Mr. Hoover re- 
membered what I look like.” 

Well, perhaps not. It is widely felt, 
though, that Mr. Hoover is a good judge 
of men. He drafted for the Department 
of Commerce the man he thought best 
fitted to rule it. The fact that he had only 
seen Lamont for ten minutes was no 
handicap. He had been through the story 
of Lamont’s life with a micrometer. He 
had the lines of the portrait. The ten 
minutes spent in listening to the report 
only served to etch them in. 


One Who Gets Things Done 


I MAY be wrong, but it seems to me 
that Mr. Lamont is representative of the 
inner half dozens who are the true guides 
of America. He is certainly one of the first 
six citizens of Chicago. There may be 
scores of outstanding persons in every 
city, but at the heart of affairs in each 
one finds a small group of taciturn, wide- 
angled, energetic men. Other names may 
be more frequently in the newspapers. 
Other men lay more cornerstones, welcome 
more guests, travel more frequently in 
private cars. But when a big thing is be- 
ing planned the half dozen quiet men who 
are hardly known to the public direct 
and counsel. Authority rests with them. 

“T do not know very much as yet about 
the Department,” 
trying to get acquainted with it.” 

That would seem highly likely. Any 
one of the 12 great bureaus of the Depart- 
ment can provide enough puzzles to keep 
any man busy. The Bureau of Standards 
alone is perhaps the most eminent scien- 
tific organization in any government. The 
range of its operations is appalling. Yet a 
lesser man might have tried to impress the 
public by ricocheting around a reporter 
and speaking vaguely of great plans. 

“T have been compelled to be busy with 
other things.” 

Reporters have called on him. Pho- 
tographers have been imperative, “Smile,” 
they have ordered. “Turn your head. 
Walk.” A brief look of pain seemed to 
cross Mr. Lamont’s features. There had 
been conferences and meetings and prom- 
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said Mr. Lamont. “I am: 





inent citizens in car lots. Between tines 
he had tried to absorb information alow: 
an infinitely diversified organization 
About one thing he spoke with assurance. 

“The men are fine.” 

Mr. Lamont knows men. Knowing men 
has been part of his business as an engi- 
neer. He spoke of their striking ability 
and loyalty. Many of them could leave 
the Department for double and triple the 
government salary, but they hold on be- 
cause they have their teeth in the job. 


Likes Men Who Like Their Jobs 


THE JOB must be done. No one knows 
the job—the adored, accursed, heart- 
breaking, half-starved job—as well as its 
-custodian. Each man knows that if he left 
the Department the job would be an or- 
phan. Therefore these men forget their 
private interests. Robert Lamont likes 
that in them. He likes men who like jobs 
Whatever job he is on is composed of 
rubies and very fine gold. It is the best 
job in the world. 

“The Government,” he said, “handles 
its business very well.” 

Mr. Hoover had issued no instructions 
No doubt he took it for granted that Mr. 
Lamont was familiar with his policies. Mr. 
Lamont does not believe that the Govern- 
ment should get into business except 
when compelled. It should aid business 
when it can. 

“That’s what we’re here for. This De- 
partment may not be of great value to 
the larger corporations. They have their 
own research organizations and get their 
own reports from all over the world. But 
it can help the smaller business men. Do 
not forget that 85 per cent of American 
commercial organizations employ fewer 
than 100 men. They make wide use of 
our researches.” 

He does not believe in government con- 
trol. 

“We had a taste of that during the war 
when we took over the railroads. We 
didn’t like it.” 

No doubt it had been necessary. Many 
things are forced by war. If there should 
be another war and the Government 
should be compelled to mobilize its indus- 
trial resources the job would be well done. 

“Just as it was before.” 

There was pride in that sentence, 
fighting sort of pride, an enthusiasm that 
almost broke through his Scotch reserve. 
When the United States went to war Mr. 
Lamont offered his services. He had hoped 
to go to France, but he was needed in 
Washington. He began as major in charge 
of the procurement division of the Ord- 
nance Department. The allies had already 
contracted for a good share of the avail- 
able resources. The Government had little 
and needed everything. Yet it might not 
starve its friends. When the war ended 
Mr. Lamont was colonel and chief of the 
Procurement Division. 

During that time the Division was 

(Continued on page 184) 








The Communists sneer at the old-fashioned ideas of working and winning 


So This 


is America|! 


| interview the Communist Party’s 


spokesman in the United States 


By Herbert Corey 


CARTOONS BY CARD 


LL right. All right! What if it 
is only a slight discontent? 
What if the class war is 
about the size of an Eng- 
lish sparrow? What if there 
is only a very little thread of smoke ris- 
ing Irom one corner of the barn? What 
it the men who sign themselves “Your's 
lor the Revolution,” are about numerous 
enough to fill one good-sized skating 
rink? What if the American revolution- 
sts who have had first-hand experience 
with a revolution—folk such as Big Bill 
Haywood and Emma Goldman—report- 
ed that revolutions made them dizzy? 
This talk of class war and smash and 
overturn in the United States seems ut- 
terly silly, 
Still, there is talk. No use blinking the 
i en -— happy people, we Amer- 
wy 7 statistics prove it. We have 
silk Be thie bathtubs, oil furnaces, 
mt a ank accounts, beefsteaks, 
a ldences of content than any 
' people on earth. Never tell me 


fa 
ies 


that these things are not factors in mak- 
ing up the sum of happiness, either. 
Ethereal gentlemen who live on moon- 
beams sneer at those who like roast beef. 

Well, let ’em. They’re few and they 
sound morbid. Roast beef eaters sleep 
sounder at night, live longer, laugh loud- 
er, than these fantaisiacs. 


The Class War and America 


THE prophecies of class war seemed 
silly in Russia when Nicholas was still 
wearing his gold crown. They seemed 
silly in England. Then England had a 
bloodless revolution. They seemed silly 
in France. Then France paraded her reg- 
iments. In the United States they are 
worth examining, not because they are 
well founded but because they are to be 
heard. A fact may be completely negligi- 
ble but that it is a fact must be ad- 
mitted. 

It is a fact that men and women in 
America are looking forward, hoping, 





hating, paying, working for war and 
bloodshed and flame. So friendly and con- 
servative an observer as J. St. Loe 
Strachey observed as much in his “Amer- 
ican Soundings.” He perceived this ob- 
scure turbulence and suggested that it 
would become more violent and danger- 
ous when, if ever, hard times replace the 
prosperity of today. But he did not fear. 

“My essential theme,” he wrote, “is, 
Can the brakes be relied on to hold the 
car if once she gets out of control on a 
steep descent? ....I1 am not going 
to pretend to a despair which I do not 
feel. There are, I firmly believe, strains 
of hardihood and public virtue in the 
American people which will in the end 
prove their salvation. 

“They will weather the storm, and they 
will do so because the nation is not only 
sound at heart but is instinctively aware 
of its danger.” 

J. Louis Engdahl was put forward as 
the spokesman for the Communist Party 
of the United States. The Communists 
are the Red radicals. They are closely af- 
filiated with the Soviet and the Third In- 
ternational and the Red elements in Eu- 
rope. They are candidly against our form 
of government. The one other organiza- 
tion they hate almost as bitterly is the 
American Federation of Labor. They 
sneer at the old-fashioned ideas of work- 
ing and winning. They would use fire 
and a knife. 

“Do-you actually mean that you would 
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countenance the methods of the revolu- 
tion in Russia?” I asked Mr. Engdahl. 
“Murder and robbery and destruction?” 

Now we're getting at it. Engdahl said 
something like this: 

“There will be no bloodshed if the 
members of the capitalistic class—the 
bourgeoisie—do not resist. The property 
you speak of has been stolen from us. 
We would only take back our own.” 

That’s as plain speaking as may be 
asked. It came after a period of courteous 
pussyfooting on both sides. Engdahl is 
immensely likable. Suave and soft spoken 
and kindly. Now and then the door of 
his room in the office of The Daily Work- 
er would burst open—Engdahl’s personal 
proletariat seems to regard knocking at 
doors, saying “thank you,” and remov- 
ing hats as subtly debasing—and a har- 
binger of the new day would stare until 
convinced that I had no intention of 
going away. It is a fact—which is not to 
be worked over into a generalization or 
a conclusion—that none of the harbingers 
resembled wage slaves. One or two ran 
distinctly to nonindustrial fat. 


The Question of Getting Shot 


IT HAD taken some time for us to get 
right down to brass tacks about the class 
war. We were too polite. We were elab- 
orately urbane. It proved impossible for 
Engdahl to put into harsh words his con- 
viction that I am the petty puppet of 

depraved capitalism—jinking around 
at the tug of rich strings—that I am a 
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mercenary enemy of golden-hearted wage 
slaves—bone-headed and cold-hearted. 

It was hard for me to ask this gentle 
and mild man if his advocacy of revo- 
lutionary methods really meant what to 
me seems murder. My murder, to be pre- 
cise. That’s what I wanted to know. I 
had a somewhat breathless desire to 
know if under given conditions he would 
really assent that I, Herbert Corey, a 
fattish, inoffensive, moderately solvent 
writer be backed against a wall and very 
painfully shot through with bullets. I 
wanted to savor this revolutionary tem- 
per as I could not if Engdahl talked in 
general terms about a class war. Would 
he or would he not wink at the Russian 
plan of keeping me in a cellar until I 
vas ripe and then putting me up for a 
schuetzenfest ? 

In the end we understood each other 
but it took a long time. We were too af- 
fable. We evaded a forthrightness that 
might be offensive. I think that we gen- 
uinely liked each other. That, under the 
circumstances, seems queer. 

Engdahl had been discovered in a 
search for the spokesman of the Reds. 
There are plenty of men who would 
have been flattered by the nomination, of 
course, but Engdahl seemed the more 
responsible. He is the acting editor of 
The Daily Worker, which is the organ 
of the Communist Party in the United 
States. 

“Its existence is a monument to the 
unceasing efforts of revolutionary labor,” 
writes the Central Committee of the 


Under certain conditions, I 
Herbert Corey, a fattish, 
moderately solvent writer, 
might be backed against a 
wall and painfully shot 











Communist Party. “Long live The Duil,, 
Worker! Long live the World Revyoly- 
tion!” 

“Private ownership and the right of - 
human exploitation through wage slay- 
ery will surely have to go, with the tyj- 
umph of the workers of all races, united 
and triumphant under the banners o} t}) 
World Revolution.” 

“It is not a race war but a class y 
through which the world is now passing.” 

“The Daily Worker is the best weapon 
in the whole armory of American revo- 
lutionary labor.” 

“The fact that it is the only English 
language Communist daily paper in the 
world signifies that it is a pioneer—.” 


A Vocabulary of Hate and Envy 


IN THE vocabulary used in The Daily 
Worker well dressed men and women are 
“swells.” Prosperous folk are “parasites.” 
A man who works with his hands is a 
“wage slave.” A shop cafeteria is a 
“bribe.” Diplomats are “rabid reaction- 
aries.” Bankers are “bloodsuckers” an 
all bosses are “brutal.” Parasites go to 
church to show off their “finery.” A 
strike is a “battle” in the class war. The 
proletariat is revolutionary. The key in 
which it is pitched is that of fury and 
envy and hate. 

“I want to know what it is all about,” 
I had asked of Robert Minor, who is the 
editor of The Daily Worker. “Where is 
the class war and what is it? What com- 
plaint have you on conditions in Amer- 
ica? The same doors areopen 
here to all of us. What’s all 
the shooting about?” 

“We have our own ways of 
making propaganda,” hesaid. 
“We do not use the capital- 
istic press.” 

“You're not afraid to tell 
what it is you stand for?” 

“No. But we have a policy. 
Mr. Engdahl, our acting edi- 
tor, will do whatever talking 
is done.” 

So Engdahl talked. Now 
and then it seemed that we 
attached varying meanings 
to the same words. A prole- 
tarian to Engdahl is a man 
who worked with his hands, 
or worked with his head for 
the benefit of a man who 
worked with his hands. A 
proletarian seemed to me to 
mean in this conversation a 
man who agreed with Eng- 
dahl. I maintained that to 
hunt a man like a coyote 
merely because he was a doc- 
tor or an artist was evidence 
of class prejudice. Engdahl 
said there might be a little 
class prejudice at first but— 
if I understood him accurate- 
lyv—there would be no more 
(Continued on page 194) 
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UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 


Labor Looks at Industry 


SHOT LD like to be very careful in 
ellort to tell what I think because 
the questions wi thi 
ra juestions with which we must 

fal are tremendous. We cannot 
. . ike them otherwise, no matter how 
nuch we try ee © 
ace we try to simplify them or how 
. va r > 
me _ rt may want to avoid hard men- 
tal work. 
Wh: t is : 
baie to be the coming relationship 
7 °n production and distribution? 
lat 1s ani 
is the meaning of mass produc- 
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"mee of chain stores? 
ll than =a . 

atte here be more merging and cen- 
‘tion’ What does the investment 


‘Tust portend? 


By Matthew Woll 


Vice President, American Federation of Labor 


What effect will these things have on 
labor relationship in industry, and how 
are the people to benefit in the question 
of prices? 

What effect will our gigantic groupings 
of capital have on the extension of Ameri- 
can goods into foreign markets and also 
upon the American market? 

From here we are led into two other 
fields, foreign loans made by bankers and 
capital investments abroad made by pro- 
ducers and distributors. 

How will these operations affect nonin- 
vestment bankers whose success depends 
upon our domestic prosperity ? 


This leads up to the tariff question. In- 
ternational bankers are today free trad- 
ers and producers are protectionists. The 
question must, however, be considered for 
its effect on wage earners at home and 
abroad. 

Finally, we have the question of 
whether the wage-earning masses of our 
people are to have an adequate voice in 
determining their destiny through volun- 
tary methods. 

Confronted with the growing agencies 
and engines of power which I have indi- 
eated, can voluntary participation in free 
agencies for the determination of issues 
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vital to the masses be maintained and 
enlarged without a struggle; or must the 
wage earners—a majority of our people 
—resort, perhaps unwillingly, to an effort 
to bring about state participation in the 
conduct and operation of institutions and 
agencies not now contemplated and not 
now wanted? 

If these are questions and issues in which 
it is popularly supposed American trade 
union leaders are not interested and about 
which they are not thinking let me assure 
you that these are precisely the questions 
of which trade union leaders are thinking. 

Our objectives may remain relatively 
simple but the methods of achieving these 
objectives grow more and more involved. 
I am convinced that this is the inevitable 
result of getting away from first princi- 
ples in the beginning and that if 
we could stick to first or funda- 
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shall take. We call ourselves a nation of 
individualists, and I like to think that is 
correct. We call ourselves a nation op- 
posed to the growth of government, and 
I like to think that is correct. Insofar 
as we have been that kind of people in 
that kind of nation, we have forged 
on toa greatness unique in world history. 

I do not say we have been better than 
any other people. There is too much con- 
fusion of terms in that way. I simply 
mean that our national life has been dis- 
tinctly different. Without a background 
of serfdom, we grew up lacking the inhi- 
bitions that still show their effects in Eu- 
ropean nations. This gives us a mental 
freedom upon which to base an entirely 
new kind of physical freedom. 

I was born in the old world but I look 


back on none of its traditions because |] 
was brought into the American atmos. 
phere as a child and my whole menta| 
background is American. Perhaps | eqn 
appreciate more than many Americans 
the value of this lack of a background 0; 
subordination for the masses. 


The Vital Issue Before Us 


BUT the very progress we have made 
has thrown us into a situation where we 
must determine an issue as vital as was 
the ending of feudalism—and a million 
times more complex. The trade union 
movement, in which my faith has been 
formulated, in which my philosophy is 
expressed, in which my vision has been 
clarified and in which I find the best ex- 





mental principles in small things 
we should find our difficulties ab- 
sent and our road much easier in 
large things. 

For example, if we are to have 
a denial of democracy in any par- 
ticular we must be prepared for 
all the unknowable consequences 
of that denial. Eventually, democ- 
racy, if lost, will be regained, but 
the processes of regaining it will 
be much more costly than would 
have been the price of retaining 
it in the first place. 


Unprecedented Problem 


NO PEOPLE in all history ever 
was called upon to face such a vast 
collection of mighty problems at 
any one time. Nor has any people 
ever lived in an age in which the 
speed of development was so high. 
If we miss the track, if we fail to 
take a switch, at any given point 
in our road, our crashes are going 
to be—and have recently been— 
more serious, more costly and more 
difficult to repair than has been 
the case in any other age. 

It is possible to have misgivings 
and still have no fear as to the 
outcome. I am tremendously con- 
cerned about many things and I 
think it quite possible that we 
shall, as a people, take the wrong 
track many times, but in the end 
we shall come back to the wel- 
fare of man and the freedom of 

an. 

To explain what I mean when I 
say I have misgivings, but withal 
a faith in the outcome, let me state 
the fundamentals as I see them— 
the fundamentals as they appear 
to be in the light of my philosophy 
and the philosophy which I believe 
to be the true philosophy of the 
American trade union movement. 

Principally, it seems to me, we 
are confronted with the problem of 
what form our future social life 
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Business Men You Have Read About 




















PUSHES FREIGHT 


Freight wasn’t moving 
fast enough to suit 
“Mike” Gormley in 
1923 so he got behind 
and pushed. As head of 
the car-service branch 
of A. R. A., he has 
gotten shippers ard 
carriers to cooperate 














TAXI! 


Times change quickly, 
A generation ago there 
were no taxies. Now E. 
H. Miller bosses ten 
thousand of them, and 
expects to control 
more. He heads Yellow 
Taxi, N. Y., and Par- 
melee Transportation 


FOREIGN CARS 


W. R. Vogeler sells the 
only German car rep- 
resented in this coun- 
try, as president of 
Mercedes Benz. He 
vends his cars in Park 
Avenue; was formerly 
General Motors repre- 
sentative abroad 





WHEN IN ROME 


Foreign chambers of 
commerce in New York 
are getting together 
for mutual benefit. The 
leader in the move is 
Sir Harry Armstrong, 
His Majesty’s Consul 
General. Seventeen 
chambers are interested 


VERSATILE 


Gordon S. Rentschler 
is the newly elected 
president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of 
New York. He is also 
ah industrialist, known 
for his comprehensive 
range of interests, from 
aviation to sugar 














ART HONORS 


For raising the stand- 
ards of advertising 
through example and 
teaching, Rene Clark is 
awarded Harvard gold 
medal. He is art direc- 
tor for Calkins and 
Holden, New York, and 
an artist of note 
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pression of the idealistic nationalism born 
"f our Revolution for freedom, stands for 
she utmost freedom and equality of op- 
»ortunity. It opposes the intrusion of the 
tate into those fields where the necessary 
racks can be performed without state m- 
rerference or state operation. 

However, in spite of the deep-rooted 
version of the overwhelming majority of 
our people to anything savoring of social- 
sm, or collectivism, I am far from sure 
shat we are not proceeding at a really 
areat speed toward a kind of overlordship 
that will amount to a species of state 
socialism. 

We have, perhaps by the very expanse 
of our territory, the atmosphere of our 
seat spaces and the fertility of our soil, 
t the Marxian dogma from gaining 
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any foothold in the United States. Marx- 
ianism made a gesture that seemed to 
hold some force in the early years of the 
century. 

Communism is doing the same thing to- 
day, but with the difference that com- 
munism is making its showing because it 
is a plotting movement, while the rise of 
socialist strength was due to its sentimen- 
tal appeal and to the grosser brutalities 
of the early days of the machine and mass 
production age. 

We can regard the socialism of the 
propagandists as a refuge for aging dream- 
ers who cannot forget their first love. 

If we have passed through whatever 
threat there was in Marxian socialism 
with its erroneous conclusions, we have 
not passed from the greater issue which 
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is thrown upon us by the development 
of enormous combinations of wealth and 
machinery poured out by the wizards of 
invention, organization and chemistry. 
More and more we witness the expansion 
of the state’s powers in dealing with 
these new powers and engines of pro- 
duction. 


Our Budding Bureaucracy 


MORE and more we find state commis- 
sions, boards, departments and bureaus, 
coming into being, enlarging on delegated 
powers, intruding inch by inch, budding 
into what already has the semblance of a 
great bureaucracy of federal powers. 
Everything that has been bred into me 
by America and by the trade union move- 
ment of America objects to this de- 
velopment of bureaucratic power. 
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In the Passing News of the Month 
































HE CONSTRUCTS 


After putting up 140 
big structures in the 
last decade, Irwin S. 
Chanin is well started 
in a business way. The 
latest venture is a 56 
story skyscraper, the 
Chanin Tower. He is 
but thirty-six years old 








ANOTHER 


Auburn and Stutz got 
new presidents, and 
now Hudson has one, 
and a manager, too, in 
William J. McAneeny, 
of Detroit. He has been 
with the Hudson or- 
8anization since it was 
Started in 1909 


IRON FIST? 


She bosses middle west- 
ern bank presidents 
around, as head of the 
Central States Bankers 
Association. They calt 
her Forba, mostly; 
sometimes, formally, 
it’s Miss Forba Mc- 
Daniel, of Indianapolis 





BETTER OFFER 


Directing the U. S. 
budget is a good job, 
but Chester M. Lord is 
going to take a better, 
so is resigning. He suc- 
ceeded Dawes as di- 
rector in 1922. He was 
chief cf finance, War 
Department, before 


TO CHINA 


J. J. Mantell’s mission 
in China is to survey 
and rehabilitate rail- 
roads. Formerly an 
Erie vice president, he 
is expected to do much 
to Americanize Chinese 
rail traffic, thus im- 
proving markets there 











SILVER 


After a thorough 
grounding in manufac- 
turing, Clifford A. Gar- 
dinor joined the Inter- 
national Silver Com- 
pany, Meriden, Conn., 
20 years ago as pur- 
chasing agent. Recently 
he became president 
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It seems to me nothing less than 
the precursor of a state socialism 
that will be no less oppressive, 
though possibly more efficient, than 
the socialism of the sadly mistaken 
Marx from which we have escaped 

The socialism of Marx we could 
escape, because it could not come 
except by a deliberate willing of its 
coming. It could not come upen 
us unaware. The new form of state 
socialism—and I think that name 
for it is as accurate as any—can 
come upon us unaware, can grow 
upon us, can develop around and 
over us out of the very democracy 
we have cherished and can seem 
in the coming, to be a protecting 
force instead of a blanketing incu- 
bus. 

Indeed, even those of us who 
most ardently support the ancient 
traditions that grew out of New 
England’s hills may have to lend 
our support to the growth of bu- 
reaucracy or state socialism as a 
means of protecting ourselves 
against evils in the absence of any 
other means of protection. 

My hopes are all against the 
growth of governmental powers. I 
believe that the simple faith of 
Thomas Jefferson can still find its 
application. But changed times de- 
mand changed methods. If we are 
in danger, as I feel sure we are 
it is because we refuse to under- 
stand the changed times and refuse 
to understand that new methods 
must prevail. 

We no longer think of America 
as a nation of farms and farmers. 
It is no longer dominantly a na- 
tion of land. It is, instead, a nation 
of corporate strength, of intricate 
machines and of ‘chemistry. We are 
short-cutting many of the ancient 
processes of nature. We have na- 
tions of corporate interest within a 
nation of political type. 

We enter upon a new phase of 

(Continued on page 198) 

















It's the Buyer Not the 


By RALPH C. HUDSON 


GOOD merchant does not buy 

a store. He buys merchan- 

5 dise for his customers to 
carry out of his store. 


Ror 
4 
Every storekeeper has to 


be one of two things. Either he is a pur- 
chasing agent for his community, or he is 
a selling agent for a group of manufactur- 
ers. If he is the former, he is a merchant. 
If the latter, he is just a manufacturer’s 
agent. 

If he does a good job of buying what the 
community wants and needs, he will stay 
in business. In fact, he cannot be chased 
out or scared out. That, I believe, is the 
answer to the frequent question, “Can the 
lone retailer survive?” 

The modern merchant cannot afford to 
be carried away by the lure of the na- 
tionally advertised brands. He must main- 
tain his balance. The wise merchant is 
neither prejudiced against nor finally com- 
mitted to the use of branded merchandise. 
He will buy for his community, for his 
customers, for Mrs. Jones, for Mrs. Green, 
and for Mrs. Brown. He will not be 
tempted to give an order simply because 
everybody is doing it, or because there are 
pages of great national magazines devoted 
to the virtues of the product. 
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It is much easier to take direction from 
the other end of the distribution scheme 
and to become the manufacturer’s outlet 
or agent in some line. This may be worked 
out successfully in some cases but not for 
most low price merchandise. Either the 
public or the manufacturer will be the 
merchant’s boss—and the public pays bet- 
ter. 


Individuality Saves Business 


THE position of the grocers today 
proves how easy it is to swing to the other 
extreme. The independent groceries most 
easily hit by chain competition are those 
with no individuality. The manufactur- 
ers are not quite playing fair with their 
independent customers and with their 
wholesalers when they cut prices on large 
orders to chains to such an extent that 
the chains are able to offer the same mer- 
chandise the independents handle at con- 
sistently lower levels. 

When a bottle of ketchup sells for 25 
cents in an independent grocery and the 


same bottle is offered for 17 cents in the 
chain next door, it doesn’t take many 
guesses to figure out which will do the 
ketchup business for the community. 
Spread this same factor out over almost 
all the merchandise the independent car- 
ries and the results are disastrous to him. 

Possibly the independent grocers could 
not have found a way out of this situa- 
tion. Maybe they had to handle such a 
large percentage of nationally advertised 
goods. They are in part the helpless vic- 
tims of big manufacturers who are 
equipped to produce in volume and who 
advertise nationally. 

The only safeguard for the merchant 
in any line is the customer and her needs 
and desires. I say “her” because it is Mrs. 
America who does the spending. Con- 
sumer demand ean be gauged. Some inde- 
pendents are doing a good job of this. 
Much remains to be done but it is a study 
which must be made and the merchant 
is the best one to do it, either for himself 
or through group action. 

Since a good merchant thinks in terms 
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if HE does a good job of buying what 


the 


public wants, the merchant cannot 
be chased out of business or scared out. 
The customer is his safeguard and as 
long as he meets her needs and desires 
he will stay in business and prosper. 
The wise merchant will not be bludg- 
zoned into ordering merchandise be- 
cause it is nationally advertised. He is 
the purchasing agent for his community 


rand That Counts 


CARTOONS BY LOUIS FANCHER 


i purchases by customers, he cannot be 
unduly concerned over whether or not his 
merchandise has attached to it a little blue 
label with the name of some nationally 
shown manufacturer on it. Every: mer- 
chant knows that nationally advertised 
goods are usually safe. On the other hand, 
—_ Wise merchant knows that nation- 
aly known products are not always the 
highest in quality in that. particular line. 
The price is likely to be relatively high. 

If national advertising his created an 
Tresistible demand, the merchant would 
‘c a to try to check it even though 

> pront was sli ‘ ; 
° par fd pe bs merchandise 
"ter: annot ignore it, but 
e can let the consumer demand take care 
ot the sales and turn his efforts toward 
ore profitable items. 


Advertising May Create Demand 


inn a for the manufactur- 
pe advertising agent, working in 
Meee rae to establish consumer de- 

- “ntl a produet is fabricated and 


placed on the market there can be no de- 
mand in evidence. There was no demand 
for the automobile in 1850 or for the radio 
in 1900. However, not all merchandise de- 
signed by manufacturers and promoted by 
advertising men achieves the success of 
the automobile or of the radio. 

The present generation is the first to be 
worried much about the terrors of the 
human breath which the owner himself 
cannot detect. Advertising created a con- 
sumer demand which has done wonders 
for the volume of the manufacturer. The 
alert merchant can but keep in step, and 
have the article when asked for it. 

Many ailments of the teeth and mouth 
have been brought to the public’s atten- 
tion through advertising, and the sales 
of several preparations have been stimu- 
lated accordingly. A widely known soap 
was not so successful as its sponsors cared 
to have it until some bright young man 
in an advertising office suddenly discov- 
ered that it did wonders for any one af- 
flicted with even the slightest degree of 
body odor. Now its sales are enormous. 












With such demands created, whether 
artificially or not, the merchant can do 
nothing but stock the merchandise and 
make whatever he can on it. The greater 
the demand, the smaller his percentage of 
profit is likely to be. He need not, how- 
ever, carry such goods to the exclusion of 
more profitable items because the general 
public is not influenced by advertising be- 
yond a certain point. 


The Retailer Gets the Blame 


WITH almost all merchandise the re- 
sponsibility of pleasing the purchaser lies 
with the retailer. An automobile is of 
course an exception. A ready-made sult, 
a woman’s hat, food, hardware—in fact 
about everything the average household 
buys—any of these things will be returne | 
promptly to the retailer if anything is 
wrong with the quality. 

No matter what goes wrong with mer- 
chandise after it is purchased the retailer 
gets the blame. If the full responsibility 
for the merchandise sold rests with the 
merchant is he not justified in making 
the most of his own individuality and cap- 
italizing on it? 

Good will is as definite and as valuable 
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an asset for the small merchant as it is for 
the huge automotive manufacturing plant. 

I am convinced that consumer demand 
will be the touchstone for both manufac- 
turer and distributor in the future. Every 
manufacturer is to some degree a distrib- 
utor, but only recently has the latter 
function been given really thoughtful con- 
sideration. The process of manufacture is 
extremely skillful in many cases. Every 
step is carefully charted and tested for 
efficiency. 

One point has too often escaped the 
manufacturer, however; the question of 
how to make a product has taken prece- 
dence over what to make. 

We have mass production that is truly 
amazing. A difficulty enters in distributing 
millions of units. If the market for each 
unit already exists, it is a routine matter 
to dispose of all at a fair profit for all. If 
the public has to be told about the prod- 
ict, it makes the job a little more difficult. 
If the public has to be told about the 
product, and then coaxed and pleaded and 
cajoled into buying, then the job of dis- 
tributing becomes enormous and expen- 
sive. 

If there was no such thing as style, how 
simple it all would be! Then manufac- 
turers would always make the right thing, 
ind retailers would have no mark-down 

because they couldn't. make mis- 
takes. But style there is, and we have to 


] 
sales, 


make the best of it. Style makes the busi- 
ness world more dangerous but infinitely 
more fascinating. 


Retailers Should Set Style 


YET even style can be determined in ad- 
vance. It is largely done by manufactur- 
ers. In some cases they are doing a fine 
job. In some cases they miss. The big- 
gest reason why manufacturers fix the 
stvles as they do is because they have 
always been accustomed to so doing. As a 
matter of fact, both the wholesaler and 
the retailer are in a better natural posi- 
tion to gauge consumer demand and to set 
the machinery in operation to meet. it. 
The buyer rather than the seller is the one 
who determines the nature of the product. 

Buying skill on a merchant’s part does 
not necessarily imply ability to drive a 
hard bargain. Price will always be sec- 
ondary to the question of whether or not 
an item should be stocked. Nothing is a 
bargain if it won't sell. Even if given to 
the merchant, goods will pay him no prof- 
it until he has the customer’s money for 
them. If the type and quality of the mer- 
chandise are right the price will be. Com- 
petition sees to that. 

Chain stores have been criticized be- 
cause they are in a position to buy in vol- 
ume and obtain volume prices. Even so, 
they do not buy on price alone. If the 





Until a product is fabricated and placed on the market there can be no demand 
for it. There was no demand for the automobile in 1850 or for the radio in 1900 
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only appeal which can be made for mer. 
chandise is that it is cheap then the , hains 
will not take it for the public will yo 
either. 

The most skillful buyers sometimes 
make mistakes. There is ng royal road to 
profits and much must be done on a tris] 
and error basis. Particularly is this tre 
in the introduction of new merchandise 
Every merchant worth the name has to 
send up “trial balloons” occasionally. 

Suppose a buyer orders a dozen colors 
of a good line of printed material. The 
season is good, and the public takes a re; 
interest in what he has to offer. It is quit. 
possible that when the public interest has 
changed to something else he will find that 
green just did not go over. That was 
fact he had no way of guessing before- 
hand, and the only thing left to do is to 
move the rest of the green before it eats 
its head off in rent and interest. 

In my opinion, price should be set, 
wherever possible, by the retailer. Selling 
for no profit cannot be extended far. The 
grocer may handle sugar as a convenience 
item but such a procedure cannot be car- 
ried on in many other lines. 

If a large oil company is inclined to 
start a price war, the only thing its com- 
petitors can do is to lower prices. Then 1t 
becomes either a short, no-decision battle, 
quickly ended, or a long-drawn-out. war, 

(Continued on page 140) 
































The farmer devotes his time to a filling station while ma and the girls run a hot dog stand 


Three Billion Dollars Go Touring 


By CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 


HEN does, or should, an 
infant industry attain the 
dignity of long pants? 
Take, for example, Our 
: j Infant Tourist Industry, 
|. Lletprise, or congeries of enterprises, 
= ies leeble wail of which was heard 
: tata. had ceased to yell “get a 
na : - conscious automobilists, yet 
ees ‘w earns more than three per cent 
is he national income without ever get- 
ig its name in the papers " 
* ‘land which boasts of its billions of 
rt: organizations, each with 
Pe To and banquet, Our 
mere efi - Industry has never had so 
The steel Ge 
or ndustese taal ae —_ a 7 
ae ant; 10 eligi- 
“= Promoter has ever asked to set 


mot 
1 
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DECORATIONS BY GEORGE ILLIAN 


up with the thriving Tourist Industry. 
If we can believe Mr. Webster, a “tour- 
ist” is “one who makes a tour, especially 
one who travels from place to place for 
pleasure or culture.” The term “tourist 
industry” was imported from Switzer- 
land. As tourists are that republic’s only 
visible means of support, the natives are 
probably justified in regarding them as an 
industry. It certainly seems to be a profit- 
able one for 400,000 
American tourists left 
$770,000,000 in Switz- 
erland and elsewhere 
in Europe during 1927. 
But we were talking 
about our tourist in- 
dustry at home. 
Hotels may be re- 
garded as the founda- 





tion upon which the tourist industry rests 
Investigation of the tourist industry, 
therefore, properly begins with hotels. 
When I tell you that upperclass automo- 
bile tourists, that is, the kind that habit- 
ually stops at hotels, paid out $2,420,000,- 
000 last year you ought to be impressed 
I know this to be a fact because I read 
it in a motor journal. 

When I add that this “gigantic total,” 
as the motor journal 
called it, was almost 
double the gross rev- 
enues of all hotels in 
the United States 
you will, or should be, 
simply paralyzed. 

It may not be 
amiss to add that the 
American Hotel As- 
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sociation, being devoid of 
imagination, employed 
certified public account- 
ants to analyze the hotel 
industry. 

These accountants 
ranked hotels ninth in America’s leading 
21 industries, with gross annual sales of 
$1,315,000,000. Of the total, 55 per cent 
was contributed by commercial travelers, 
15 per cent was derived from permanent 
residents and from apartment hotels, 15 
per cent from guests of resort hotels and 
15 per cent from tourists stopping at 
commercial hotels. In other words, hotels 
derive $400,000,000, or 30 per cent 
of their revenue from those who 
travel for pleasure or culture. 

The accountants further dis- 
closed that of each dollar spent 
locally by tourists the hotels re- 
ceived only 23 cents. If $400,000,- 
000 was 23 per cent of the sum 
spent locally by tourists it follows 
that they must have spent in res- 
taurants, retail stores, garages, 
and theaters and for miscellaneous 
superfluities $1,339,130,400. This 
makes a total of $1,739,130,400 
spent locally by tourists. 

In trying to ascertain what it 
costs tourists to travel the figures 
become somewhat blurred. A large 
proportion of automobile tourists 
do not patronize hotels, but sleep 
under their own canvas or in 
lodgings at municipal camps. No 
statistics whatever are available 
on the expenditures of automobile tour- 
ists patronizing hotels or camps. We do 
know, however, that motor-car traveling 
costs money. 

The automobile fan who, in figuring 
the cost of his tour, can remember only 
the last 10 gallons of gas he bought would 
be shocked to hear that tests at Iowa 
State College with 11 cars ranging in 
price from $400 to $1,800 put the average 
cost of operating a car at ten cents a mile. 


Most Travelers Are Tourists 


RAILROAD passengers have not yet 
been classified statistically. When a man 
buys a ticket the ticket seller is not al- 
lowed to ask whether the purchaser is 
going to spend a few months with his 
wife’s relatives or whether he is going to 
pay his own board. 

But at any rate we have some clues that 
may help. Californians, Inc., of San Fran- 
cisco, find that of 525,000 tourists from 
other states visiting the Golden State an- 
nually 38 per cent arrive by rail, 60 per 
cent by motor car and 2 per cent by water. 
On the other edge of the continent, the 
State of Maine Publicity Bureau found 
that, of 3,353 tourists questioned, 16.3 per 
cent arrived by rail, 14.6 per cent by 
water and the rest by motor car. It seems 
conservative to average these geographi- 
cal findings. 

Of railroad passenger revenues 27 per 
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cent would be $263,221,- 


208; of Pullman berth 
and seat revenues, $23,- 
487,088. This makes a 
rail transportation bill of 
$286,708,296 paid by 
tourists to travel from place to place for 
pleasure or culture. This brings the gross 
revenues of Our Infant Tourist Industry 
up to $2,025,838,700, with returns from 
motor-car and water transportation still 
missing. As there is no way of ascertain- 
ing, even approximately, what these 
amounts may be, suppose we assume that 
they, together with other unconsidered 
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millions, suffice to bring the grand total up 
to $3,000,000,000, or 3.3 per cent of our 
national income, which according to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, was $90,000,- 
000,000 in 1926. 

The same accountant who analyzed the 
hotel industry for the American Hotel 
Association pursued the tourists’ dollar 
relentlessly to its ultimate lair. After 
showing that the hotels received only 23 
cents of the tourists’ dollar spent locally, 
he found that of the hotels’ 23 cents 31 
per cent went to pay salaries and wages; 
19.5. per cent to buy food, beverages and 
cigars; 6 per cent for real estate taxes; 
10.8 per cent for interest on mortgages, 
and 23.6 per cent for sundry expenses— 
all spent locally. If this be added to the 
77 cents that the tourist personally dis- 
tributed locally it will be seen that the 
tourist industry is decidedly a neighbor- 
hood affair. 

This three billion dollars is showered 
upon the just and the unjust from the 
rock-bound coast of Maine to San Diego’s 
silver strand; and from the Soo to the 
Rio Grande. New England contrives to 
secure half a billion of the total; the low- 
er peninsula of Michigan $240,000,000, 
California $160,000,000. 
Every state in the Union gets 
a share of this easy money— 
in fact, nearly every farm- 
house and village home with- 
in sight of an improved high- 


They set up the 
statue, tourists 
weep at its base 








way has a sign out, “Rooms for Tourists.” 

No wonder the agricultural industry js: 
languishing when the farmer and the 
hired hand devote their time to operating 
a filling station and repair shop, while m 
and the girls run a hot-dog stand. 

Attractions which lure so many esti- 
mable citizens from their happy homes 
are as diversified as human nature itself. 
Many go in for historical interest. 

A typical case relates to the publicity 
manager of a railroad which shall be 
nameless here who, visiting the studio of a 
sculptor friend, spied a dusty statue, ap- 
parently of a female in what might pass 
for a Norman costume of the seven- 
teenth century. 

“What is that?” he asked. 

“Oh, that was a waste of time.” 

“T’'ll give you ten dollars for it.” 

“Give me the money quick, be- 
fore you change your mind.” 

The deal was consummated. The 
statue was set up within reasonable 
distance of what may have been 
known as Acadia and duly dedi- 
cated as “Evangeline,” heroine of 
Longfellow’s immortal poem. The 
railroad company sold tickets 
enough for the dedication to pay the 
entire cost of the whole project. 
Since then the road has had a 
steady source of income from pil- 
grims who go to weep over Evange- 
line’s woes. 

The same scheme has been devel- 
oped by a railroad serving tourist 
traffic to a canyon in southwestern 
Utah. A series of 1,400 steps cut in the 
rock, supplemented by a couple of lad- 
ders and 2,000 feet of hand cable enables 
tourists with sufficient endurance to climb 
the vertical walls of the canyon to the 
rim, where a bulletin board stands upon 
which they may write their names. Noth- 
ing but death will prevent those tourists 
from returning annually to see if their 
names are still there. 

To another division of the tourist army, 
scenery makes the dominant appeal. Scen- 
ery, to be worth bothering with, must be 
accompanied by guides to tell the tourist 
what to admire. This was exemplified by 
a visitor to Rocky Mountain Park, where 
every prospect pleases, who thus ad- 
dressed a landlord: 

“Say, Mister, they tell me there’s a lot 
of fine scenery around here. Will you 
please point it out to me?” 

The same idea was expressed by a Mor- 
mon pioneer when Zion National Park 
was first opened to tourist travel in 1917. 
After watching with interest the per- 
formances of the early visitors, he re- 
marked to the tourist camp manager: 

“T’ve lived here 60 years and I’ve been 
seein’ them rocks all my life and never 
took much notice of 
them. But since you all 
have been makin’ such a 
fuss about them, ’pears 
to me they do look kind 
0’ nice.” 
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Ourpaternal Government was very slow because otherwise he might not be seen 
ry is take the hint; but at last it has waked and reported by somebody else from the 
1 the wn and now we have the most comprehen- home town. 
ating sve and most efficiently operated govern- There are 1,343 hotels and boarding 
ema ment scenery on earth. The first duty of houses in Atlantic City, the proprietors of 
iorest rangers stationed in national parks none being in business for their health. 
esti- to show tourists what to admire and to You can let your imagination run riot on 
Omes supplement tips on scenery with simple the probable aggregate annual value of 
“cons on botany, zoology and geology, the tourist industry to Atlantic City. In 
«that visitors may leave feeling that they this connection remember that the beach 
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itself. 


licity rave received full value for their money. from Asbury Park to Cape May is lined 
ll be 4s for the rangers, they earn their sal- with throngs unable to get in on the At- 
Of a aries: they certainly do! lantie City board walk. Not for nothing 
, ap- Next time anyone tries to tell you that does the little state of New Jersey rank 
pass sovernment always fails in business re- fifth in the number of hotel rooms. v 
ven- sind him that attendance at national After all, the supreme tourist attrac- 


narks has trebled since the rangers took tion of America is not the national parks, 
» their new duty of coaching tourists on nor the dude ranch, nor Atlantic City, but 








e.” what to see; 1,007,335 visitors in 1921 as New York City. While New York is not : 
it.” mpared with 3,024,844 in 1928. In other to be denied a certain degree of financial Y 
be- vords, visitors to national parks last sea- and commercial importance, it is as the 

on were more than six times as numerous Capital of Joyland that it is enshrined in 

The ; tourists to Europe. the fond anticipations of multitudes. 

able This, however, is between you and me. 
een Most people come to New York on Busi- 

edi- The Call of the Wild ness, and don’t forget to spell it with a 

> of . capital “B.” But with judicious manage- . 

The \FTER being fed on Zane Grey and Tom nent a dime’s worth of Business can be 
ets Mix, many otherwise estimable citizens made to last quite a spell—usually as long 
the yearn for a debauch in the wild and wool- 45 the available supply of cash. That 
et. ly West where men are said to be more y.yally isn’t very long. — 
la r less masculine, They feel that they If you were to ask a New Yorker, who 

nil- ‘imply must fill up on sarsaparilla and might be supposed to know, how much r 

ge. singer ale and shoot out the lights in the the tourist industry was worth annually 

e-cream parlor. ee . . to the metropolis he would refuse to an- 

el- The response to this primal urge 18 swer on the usual statutory grounds; but 

ist ‘he dude ranch on which the price of yoy would be safe in placing the total at 

Tn ard is 40 to $150 a week. The dif- more than the sum attributed to New 

he ference in rates is based on the pro- England. ‘ 

d- jrietor's guess at how much the guest “Jn short, while no human being knows 

les will stand for. The price of board always yor ean find out what the annual turnover 

nb includes a saddle horse and a nurse, not of the tourist industry may be, since no 

he ‘or the horse, you understand, but for the statistics are kept on its multifarious ram- 

- ‘ourst. If the nurse knows his business ifeations, the more one studies the sub- 

h- the dude rancher, fully accoutered in ten- ject the cian clearly does it seem that the 

ts “illon hat, chaps, red bandanna and two — gstimate here given of three billion dollars 

ir zus, can nearly always stay on his horse ;, chiiarvative, 

‘ong enough to have his photograph taken Anyway, a few cents either way would 

Y, (0 be sent back home. not make much difference. 

I- Dude ranches have become a positive 

¢ craze. There are no fewer than 104 of P 

t them along the line of the Northern Pa- Scenery or history can be 

y “ili and a proportionate number along all found or made almost any- 

: ther roads in the West and Southwest— where but there must be 

- except that in the latter region the dude someone to point it out 

ranch is replaced by the “ouest ranch,” 
t hich sounds more exclusive. One always 
“xpects to pay for exclusiveness, you 


ky ow T > ay 

xtow. Now you can understand why the 
price of beef is higher than at any time 
in the last eight years. Those ranchmen 


sree vd) i 
‘re stocking the ranges with dudes instead 
Ot with cattle. 


You Must not get the idea that every- 


'y Is taking to the dude ranches. 
No, indeed! Twelve million free- 
porn American citizens go to Atlan- 
cs vrata: to watch the 11,- 
nici eh others parade on the board 
Walk. That is rather a longish stretch 
~ one not accustomed to walking, 
“NY one is obliged to cover the en- 

‘even miles several times daily 
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BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest month of 1929 and the same month of 1928 and 
1927 compared with the same month of 1926 





Latest 1 
Month ‘Same Month 1926 =100% 
Production and Mill Consumption Available | 1929 1928 1927 
Pig Iron : April 106 92 99 
Steel Ingots April 120 109 105 
PRIL’S trade and Copper—Mine (U.S.) April 128 95 97 output and sales of paper 
a oe Zince—Primary. ; April 102 100 97 and of f ‘ 
industrial re- Coal— Bituminous April® 25 ie 87 and of furniture. 
ene Petroleum...... pri 2 . ae 
port was a Electrical Energy March a er High water in streams, 
fairly cheerful Cotton Consumption April 113 % = :108 fears of floods, disastrous 
os Automobiles April* 135 97 G4 ‘ a oR 
one, in some, Rubber Tires... March M7 128115 wind storms, the imposition 
‘ Bee. Cement—Portland .. March 96 ) 11 . ie ‘ 
not all, respects, quite as Conctruction of - quarantine Sage the 
ee ee om ale ‘ Contracts Awarded—36 States—Dollar Values. April 113 118 106 Mediterranean fruit fly in 
satisfac tory indeed as that Contracts Awarded—36 States—Square Feet April 98 114 96 . 
for March. This is to be Labor . central Florida, damage by 
at a Factory Employment (U.S.)—F. R. B. March 96 92 97 f tst fruit rons in Cali 
said, of course with knowl- Factory Pay Roll (U.S.)—F. R. B. sete 100 93 97 rosts to it crops in Cali- 
edge of the fact that Easter —e mai see hm fornia, snows in early May 
buying this year was con- Freight Car Lotion abel ™ 98 - in the Central West and 
. - Rs + Gross Operating Revenues arc 7 95 =. i agg 
centrated in the earlier Net Operating Income... March 103 9% 100 Northwest, continuance oi 
‘ wer ‘ Trade— Domestic . -_ TW  : 
month; that weather con- Bank Debits—New York City April* 156 143109 strikes at textile mills in 
ditions in April rather Bank Debits—Outsidet April* 111 = 105104 several southern states, 
§ d Business Failures—Number April 103 93 101 fy b k f “pares 
seemed to get on most peo- Business Failures—Liabilities April 92 99 = sharp reak OF Six cents a 
“_ . . Department Store Sales—F. R. B. April* 102 99 10! : jeec of r 
ple > but especially on buy ¥ te can ant Store Sales—4 Chains April 123 = “4 hw m te of a : 
rs’ >rves: é ices Mail-Order House Sales—2 Houses April 143 10. 10 with svmpathetic weakness 
ers’, nerves; that prices of Wholesale Trade F. R. B.... March “4 9 96 bite ass 
most farm products moved Trade—Foreign : in other non-ferrous metals 
‘ Exports Pieacee farch 129 112 109 4 : 7 Iec 
quite sharply downward; pipers i) ‘ Som 87 «86 t«SR'S rrr “org — 
caus a mistake ——- with buying of this product 
that because of a mis take n Stock Prices—80 Industrials April a cin as t ying , I 
policy of holding wheat for Stock Prices-—20 Railroads April 141133123 naturally slowed, were 
Fhe . Number of Shares Traded in April 256 297 161 ? nent 
higher prices, unsold sup- od Wikies i Ginode April 100 —«105—t«é108 among the et =. 
a : real « sot Value of Bonds Sold April 72 106 106 F awbacks to fullest 
plies of that cereal ¢ ongest New Corporate Capital Issues— Domestic April 115 187 104 local dra 2 N eee 
ed all storage points and piiterest Rates—Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months... April 140 105 98 activities in various sec- 
‘ esale Prices : 
that high money rates and .. - Bureau of Labor Statistics . March | 96 94 tions. 
\eV ical effects in- radstreet’s. . . .. April 99 105 97 
the psychological effects in — * oe : 
duced thereby caused some 





100 105 97 
July 1914 =100% 





3 fs Mar. Mar. Mar. c 
degree of caution in the Retail Purchasing Power, July 1914 =100 1929 1928 1927 Weather Was Variable 
making of new business Purchasing Power of the Retail Dollar................... .. 63 62 61 
¢ “8 — ia Purchasing Power of the Clothing Dollar. _.. Sige 60 58 58 . a 
commitments. Purchasing Power of the Food Dollar A Biss 65 66 65 OF APRIL weather it may 
-urchasing Power of the Rent Dollar tees 63 61 5 al ‘ : , that 
(*) Preliminary. be said particularly er 
1) - =. Cleveland, Chieago, Los Angeles, Philadephia, Detroit, San Francisco, the highest temperatures mn 
and New \ork. 1 ‘ 
Heavy Lines Hold Up Prepared for Nation's Business by the Statistical Dept. Western Electric Co., Inc. half a century 1n that 


IT IS true that distribu- 


month in some areas were 





tive trade fell off from 

March, but outside of build- 

ing and perhaps cotton goods buying and ments, particularly merchandise special- 
manufacturing, the reaction did not seem _ ties of the latter such as refrigerators, led 
very heavy from the earlier month and _ most other industries in volume and speed 
left comparisons with a year ago still of output. 

favoring the month just closed. 

The so-called heavy industries as a 
whole held up well as compared with 
March and easily exceeded the records 
they made in the same month a year ago. 
secause of the good showing made by 
most of the factory industries and espe- 
cially the heavy lines, iron and steel and 
related lines such as automobile manufac- 


In the cotton industry the one and two- 
fifths cent drop in raw material prices 
plus weather conditions tended to reduce 
sales of cotton goods and produce in April, 
a marked contrast with recently preced- 
ing months when sales and shipments 
were heavy. The weather was a bar to 
activity in most apparel lines, this in- 
cluding shoe manufacturing and sales. In 


turing, agricultural implement and ma- coal, buying and mining both receded, 
and there was some curtailment in the 


chime tool making and electrical attach- 


closely followed by freezes 
while frequent, though not 
record, rainfalls retarded 
farm work and spring seeding especially 
of oats and corn. These conditions which 
were projected over into the early part 0! 
May, while making for a slow start 1n 
crop work, were favorable to the growth 
of grain sown last Fall and to the issu- 
ance of high estimates of condition and 
possible yields of winter wheat while also 
insuring a copious supply of moisture for 
such crops as spring wheat and oats as 
were actually planted. 
The available statistics of trade distr- 
bution for April show a gain in mail-order 
sales of 4 per cent over March and of 38.7 
per cent over April a year ago. Chain stores 
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Business Conditions as 
of May 1, 1929 








on the other hand, while show- 
ing a decrease of ten per cent 
from March registered an in- 
crease of 8.8 per cent over 
April, 1928. The two lines com- 
bined showed a decrease of five 
per cent from March but a gain 
of 19 per cent over April last 
year. 

The large increase in mail 
order house sales in the face of 
declining prices for most farm 
products may perhaps be a re- 
flection of the evolution of the 
mail-order line, into chain or- 
ganizations themselves where- 
as the chains proper are now 
comparing with large totals a 
year ago, this tending to re- 
duce the influence of the start- 
ing of new stores. 





Store Sales Gain 


DEPARTMENT store sales 
lor April showed a gain of 2.6 
per cent over April a year ago 
when a decrease of 8.4 per cent 
was shown from April, 1927. 
‘nereases were reported over 
we year in all but two of the 
Nederal Reserve groups, and 
out of 464 stores, 228 reported 
gains Over a year ago. 
Remarks anent the high level 
of activity in March and the 
first quarter seem hardly nec- 
*ssary now but it may be re- 









The Map of 
Last Month - 







Pon 





The Map a 
Year ago 






LITTLE CHANGE from the conditions 
prevailing during April is indicated on 
this month’s business map. 

The territory west of the Mississippi 
maintains its impressive showing, condi- 
tions continuing fair to good over almost 
the entire area. Conditions east of the 
Mississippi are somewhat spottier, with 
about the same areas still in the black 


























marked that returns of net 
earnings by reporting concerns 
for the first quarter showed a 
gain in the aggregate of 25 per 
cent over the like quarter of 
1928. 





Money Fluctuates 


THE money market showed a 
remarkable set of fluctuations 
in call money and in collateral 
time loans during the six weeks 
from late March to and includ- 
ing the week ending May 9. 
Thus the rates for call loans 
were 15 @ 6 per cent in the 
first week, 10 @ 7 per cent in 
the second week, 9 @ 7 per 
cent in the third week, 16 @ 
7% per cent in the fourth 
week, 15 @ 10 per cent in the 
fifth week and 14 @ 10 per 
cent in the sixth week. 

In collateral loans the range 
was 9@ 834 per cent early, 
dropping to 814 @ 8 per cent 
in the fifth week but rising to 
834 @ 8% per cent in the 
sixth week. Bank acceptances 
dropped one-eighth to one- 
fourth early but regained it all 
in the last week under review. 

As regards some of the sta- 
tistical returns for April it may 
be said failures increased 3.9 
per cent while liabilities fell 

(Continued on page 190) 








Only public sentiment can force politics out of the giant chess game of government reorganization 






Untangling the Government 


By WILLIAM HARD 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE A. LOHR 


PART IV 


N THESE articles we have discussed 
federal reorganization in the light, it 
may be optimistically hoped, of rea- 
son. We must now begin to discuss it 
in the light also of political possibil- 

ity, which, since it revolves around hu- 
man relationships, is not always entirely 
reasonable. 

We confront today in Washington 
what might be called an overdue reor- 
ganization account. Reorganization is in 
arrears. Individual changes which might 
have been made from time to time have 
been allowed to accumulate into a sort of 
vast deadlock. Only a drastic blow can 
break this deadlock. 

To support the blow, an understanding 
and sympathetic public sentiment is 
needed. The failure to reorganize the Fed- 
eral Government is today the taxpayer’s 
largest unredressed burden. The chipping 
off of nickels from the costs of the execu- 
tive departments and independent estab- 
lishments as now organized has ap- 
proached its limit. Reorganization is the 
next large-scale step in economy. Presi- 
dent Hoover has put the matter com- 
pactly by saying: 

“Congress courageously removed the 
Civil Service from politics. It created the 
budget. It established the Classification 
Act. The remaining great step is to au- 
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thorize somebody to reorganize the ad- 
ministrative arm of the Government.” 

In that statement the words which 
point to the great political problem in- 
volved are the words “to authorize some- 
body.” 

Reorganization has come to be a task 
which seems to transcend all ordinary 
political processes. A grant of extraor- 
dinary power, to somebody, for a limited 
period, seems to have become necessary. 
Congress has been unable to accomplish 
reorganization by detailed legislative act. 
Will it be willing—for a limited period— 
to delegate the task to an individual or to 
an independent group of individuals? 


Harding Made a Start 


THAT is the political issue. Only a fav- 
orable public sentiment in the national 
community—and particularly in the busi- 
ness part of the national community— 
can determine that issue in the affirma- 
tive. The reasons for such a judgment 
can be abundantly found in the recent 
political history of the national capital. 
That history is as replete with humor as 
it is with instruction. 

President Harding entered office in 
1921 with a soul aflame for reorganiza- 
tion. Reorganization, even then, was over- 
due by many years. President Harding 
nobly undertook to catch up with it, cap- 


ture it and cage it as one of the instant 
grand trophies of his administration. 

To that end he promoted the appoint- 
ment by Congress of a “Joint Committee 
on the Reorganization of the Administra- 
tive Branch of the Government.” On this 
committee were Senators Smoot, Wads- 
worth and Harrison and Representatives 
Mapes, Temple and Moore. To it was 
added a chairman named directly by the 
President. That chairman was Walter F. 
Brown of Ohio, now President Hoover's 
Postmaster General. 

President Harding proceeded then to 
lay the administrative branch of the Gov- 
ernment under a stern command. Each 
department in the administrative branch 
should arrive at its views regarding reor- 
ganization. All departments together, in 
the Cabinet, should arrive at a combined 
view. Any audacious bureaucrat in the 
employ of any department who then went 
before the congressional Joint Committee 
and propounded any contrary view would 
be disciplined so severely that the mere 
detonation of the blow would blast him 
straight out of the federal service into 
the deep and dark abyss of private life. 

That seemed magnificent. Saladin with 
his scimitar was the picture on the fed- 
eral bureaucratic future. Everything 
seemed set for a deed of desperate daring 
and remorseless effectiveneess. 

In that atmosphere a perfectly splen- 
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Chevrolet 114 Ton Chassis with Cab 
equipped with Stake Body. 


A Six-Cylinder Truck with 


the Keonomy of the four—to 
meet modern business needs 


Crowded traffic conditions today de- 
mand six-cylinder performance—with 
its greater flexibility, greater reserve 
power, higher speed and swifter ac- 
celeration. And now—for the first 
time in commercial car history—this 
desirablesix-cylinder performance has 
been madeavailable with the economy 
of the four. For the new six-cylinder 
Chevrolet trucks are not only offered 
in the price range of the four—but 
they are as economical to operate as 


Sedan $ Ligh i $ 
Delivery ..... 595 oe pal ae: 400 


their famous four-cylinder predeces- 
sors! Both the Light Delivery and the 
1144 Ton Utility Chassis are available 
with an unusually wide selection of 
body types—and among them is one 
exactly suited to your requirements. 
See your nearest Chevrolet dealer. 
He will gladly arrange a trial load 
demonstration—load the truck as you 
would load it, and drive it over the 
roads your truck must travel in a 
regular day’s work. 


1% Ton $ 114 Ton Chassis $ 
Chassis. .....-- with Cab. ......- 


All prices f. o. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT; MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 











When buying a Cuevroter please mention Nation’s Business to the dealer 











The War Department and the Navy Department agreed upon 
only a single point—that the President’s plan was ridiculous 


did chart was made. It enlisted the ad- 
miration of the President and of Mr. 
Brown. One side of this chart displayed 
the groupings of bureaus and offices and 
services as now in existence. The other 
displayed the groupings demanded, as 
was believed, by science and reason. A 
more comprehensive chart will never be 
devised. 

The chart having been made, an equer- 
ry—or some other servitor in the presi- 
dential retinue—conveyed it with official 
pomp to Capitol Hill and transmitted it 
to the Joint Committee. 


Mr. Weeks Wrecked the Chart 
THE Joint Committee thereupon held 


hearings. The first witness was Secretary 
of War John W. Weeks. He was requested 
to look at the chart. He looked. He was 
then asked why the chart contained the 
recommendation that the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department should 
be combined into a Department of De- 
fense. 

Mr. Weeks’ answer plunged the Com- 
mittee into profound perplexity. He inti- 
mated that he did not know why this 
recommendation was in the chart. He 
said he was willing, however, to give the 
Committee a large number of reasons 
why it never should have been put there. 
The Committee encouraged him to pro- 
ceed. He proceeded at great length to ex- 
plain why, in his opinion, the combining 
of the War Department and the Navy 
Department into a Department of De- 


fense was preposterous. He was followed 
by Secretary of the Navy Edwin Denby, 
who demonstrated at length and with heat 
that combining the War Department and 
the Navy Department into a Department 
of Defense was preposterous, ridiculous, 
impossible, reprehensible and outrageous. 

Mr. Weeks had quoted voluminously 
from the high cfficers of the Army’s Gen- 
eral Staff. Mr. Denby quoted voluminous- 
lv from the hich officers of the Navy’s 
General Board. It was perfectly apparent 
that these officers were in total disagree- 
ment with the President. It was also per- 
fectly apparent that the President's Sec- 
retary of War and the President’s Secre- 
tary of the Navy were wearing the colors 
not of the President but of their depart- 
ments. 

I happen to agree on the point in ques- 
tion with Mr. Weeks and Mr. Denby. I 
mention their testimony not to criticize 
it on the immediate proposition involved 
but to hold it up as a classical specimen 
of the kind of difficulty which has brought 
reorganization to a standstill. 

That difficulty is that the departments 
bewilder Congress faster than the reor- 
ganizers can inform it. 

Mr. Hoover has described the process 
succinetly: 

“Every President from Roosevelt to 
Coolidge has urged upon Congress a re- 
organization of the executive arm of the 
Government. Commissions have been ap- 
pointed. Congressional committees have 
investigated. Reports have been made. 


Cabinet officers express their feelings in 
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spirited annual reports with a circulat 
of a few hundred copies. 

“More than once a complete program 
of reorganization has been formulated 
and put forward as a basis for general 
consideration. Practically every single 
item, however, in such a program has in- 
variably met with the opposition of some 
vested official, or it has disturbed some 
vested habit and has offended some or- 
ganized minority. It has aroused the paid 
propagandists. 

“All these vested officials, vested habits 
and organized propaganda groups are in 
favor of every item of reorganization ex- 
cept that one which affects the bureau or 
the activity in which they are specially 
interested. No proposed change is so un- 
important that it is not bitterly opposed 
by someone. 

“In the aggregate these directors of 
vested habits surround Congress with a 
confusing fog of opposition. Meantime 
the inchoate voice of the public gets no- 
where but to swear at ‘bureaucracy.’ ” 

That analysis sums up the situation to 
this moment. The testimony of Mr.Weeks 
and Mr. Denby before Mr. Brown’s Joint 
Committee opened the gates to a flood 
of bureaucratic testimony which swept 
Mr. Brown’s chart out to sea and sank it 
without trace. 

The most tumultuous and the most 
protracted period of the hearings before 
the Joint Committee turned out to be 
that devoted not to any high major prin- 
ciple of reorganization but to the cries 
of the Hydrographic Office and of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

These maritime agencies of the Federal 
Government had been heartened by ob- 
serving President Harding’s behavior. 
The President, upon noticing that his 
Secretary of War and his Secretary of the 
Navy had torn his reorganization plan to 
ribbons before the Joint Committee, had 
not remanded Mr. Weeks and Mr. Denby 
to private life. He had not court-mar- 
tialed the Army’s General Staff or the 
Navy’s General Board. He had not dis- 
missed the whole Army and Navy, which 
is pretty nearly what he would have had 
to do to prevent military and naval pro- 
tests against a combined Department of 
Defense. 


ion 


Others Completed the Rout 


INSTEAD, he departed more and more 
into a disinterested neutrality toward the 
whole subject—a neutrality subsequently 
quite strictly observed by his successor, 
Calvin Coolidge. 

Seeing and admiring this policy of Mr. 
Coolidge, the gentlemen of the Hydro- 
graphic Office and of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey advanced into position be- 
fore the Joint Committee and there en- 
gaged in one of the prettiest and blood- 
iest battles ever fought between two con- 
tending bureaus in Washington. 

The Hydrographic Office, in the Navy 
Department, provides navigators of ships 
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These MASTERBUILT Floors 
Were Bought for Punishment 





eA 
TRADE | I | MARK 


—their SERVICE was a profitable surprise 


To combine low initial cost with low maintenance cost in industrial 
floors, has seemed impossible to many plant owners. Yet the 
evidence is conclusive that Masterbuilt concrete floors, integrally hard- 
ened with Metalicron, a tough ductile aggregate, give just this value. 


le the plant of the Harnischfeger 
Corporation, Milwaukee, 
crawler trucks weighing 40 tons 
are assembled and tested on the 
floors. It has been the experi- 
ence of this company that ordi- 
nary concrete floors would break 
down in three months. Under the 
abrasive wear of heavy steel 
treads, two wheelbarrows of 
concrete dust were worn off 
and removed in a day. 

Then a Masterbuilt floor was 
put in. Today, when an ordinary 


THE MASTER 
Sales Offices in 110 Cities 


floor would have been badly 
ripped up, the Masterbuilt floor 
shows but slight signs of wear. 
In spots the surface is highl 
olished from continuous pound- 
ing but there is not a break or 
check in the entire structure. 


These Masterbuilt floors, 
bought for punishment, have 
proved a profitable surprise. 
Costing but little more than plain 
concrete floors, their freedom 
from repairs and replacements 
makes them an investment that 


BUILDERS COMPANY, 


returns dollar for dollar in ser- 
viceability and permanence. 

Any plant owner confronted 
with the problem of installing 
floors that are to carry heavy in- 
dustrial traffic, will be interested 
in getting the facts as outlined 
in a 28-page book —“The Fifth 
Ingredient’— which describes 
the profitable floor investment. 

Ask your secretary to send for 
a copy or to get the local Master 
Builders representative on the 
phone. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Factories at Cleveland, Ohio, Buffalo, N. Y. and Irvington, N. J. 


A Masterbuilt concrete floor in the plant of Harnischfeger Corporation, after 
months of service under the grind and pounding of 40-ton crawler trucks. 


When writing to Tue Master BumLpers Company please menti 
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eady for a 


“You're welcome. And it’s the 
finest water in the world, I've 
been drinking it for 50 years. 


LEAR, cold water from an old-fashioned 

well looks mighty tempting on a hot day. 

One might naturally think that if the owner 

of the well drinks the water it must be pure. But 

the fact that he has drunk the water without ap- 

parent harm does not prove that the water is pure. 

Science has sf enie that a few individuals have 

been able to drink water more or less polluted with 

typhoid germs without contracting typhoid fever. 

But it is never safe for anyone to take immunity 
for granted. 


Typhoid fever is a filth disease. It usually kills one 
out of every ten persons who have it. Until 
authorities responsible for the purity of drink- 

ing water, milk and other foods in cities and ( 


i>. 
, 
j 


“milk and various other contaminated foods, and 
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Drink? 





Why risk typhoid fever 
when it can be prevented? 


The story of inoculation which prevents typhoid 
fever is a brilliant page in the history of the many 
triumphs of science over disease. 


During the Spanish-American War 281,000 of our men 
went intoservice. One out of every twelve contracted ty 
phoid. In the World War there were 4,000,000 Amer- 
ican soldiers, nearly all inoculated against typhoid. 
Although many of them were sent to typhoid-in- 
fected areas, only one out of every 3,700 had typhoid. 


While typhoid fever frequently comes from drink- 
ing polluted water, it also comes from infected 


towns learned how to guard against typhoid, Rs from unsuspected “typhoid-carriers”—a few 
outbreaks of this disease scourged the country wry, } individuals who have recovered from the dis- 
year after year. £-<" 2} ease but who continue to carry the germs. 

‘“~ A &) When typhoid-carriers are employed as helpers 


There were no great typhoid scourges last 
year in the United States, yet approximately 
65,000 persons were stricken needlessly with 
typhoid fever and 6,500 died. 


Those who recover from typhoid fever are left 
in such physical condition that for about three 
years afterward the deathrate of such persons 
is twice the normal rate for the same ages. 


Wherever cities protect their supply of drinking “Sy: 
water from sewage or purify their water bychlorina- “4; 
tion the deathrate from typhoid drops. A marked ; z 
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in households, hotels or restaurants there is 
great danger that they will cause infection 
among those they serve. 


— 
7 





Inoculations against typhoid fever are simple 
and leave no scar. They protect from two to 
five years. Why take chances? Be prepared for 
your motor, camping and hiking trips this year. 
Go to your doctor for the protection he can give. 


Inoculation against typhoid is not the same as 
inoculation which prevents diphtheria or vaccina- 





reduction also takes place in communities where *' 
milk and food supplies are carefully protected and 
food handlers thoroughly inspected. But until this 
protection is general in cities, towns and villages 






and in country districts as well, typhoid inocula- fat Hadi bak f 
“o Pia 


tion is vitally necessary. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~NEW YORK 
Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 


When writing to Merropourtan Lire Insurance Company please mention Nation’s Business 


- tion against smallpox. Allthree are necessary health 
‘ protections at home and especially when traveling. 
The Metropolitan will be glad to mail, without 








Alt *'- cost, its booklet, “The Conquest of Typhoid Fever,” 






to anyone who requests it. Address Booklet De- 
partment, 69-U), Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York. 
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with charts of waters abroad. The Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, 1m the Department 
of Commerce, provides navigators with 
charts of waters at home. 
President Harding and Mr. Brown, 
while making their reorganization chart, 
had been struck with the idea that waters 
are waters and charts are charts, and that 
the Hydrographie Office and the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey should be combined 
‘o produce all charts of all waters from 
one centralized source. They proposed 
that this centralized source should be lo- 
cated in the Department of Commerce. 
They proposed, in other words, to put it 
roughly, that the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey should swallow the Hydrographic 
Office. : 
tepudiating and repelling this fate, 
Captain Bassett of the Hydrographic Of- 
fice laid before the Joint Committee a 
vast wealth of information tending to 
convict the scientists of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey of being seasick land- 
lubbers quite unworthy of being allowed 
to converse with mariners. Colonel E. 
Lester Jones of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey thereupon pointed out numerous 
rocks which he claimed that the Hydro- 
graphic Office had failed to notice in its 
charts of various gulfs and bays. 

Captain Bassett pointed out, in return, 
the mountains and trees which he said 
that the Coast and Geodetic Survey put 
into its charts of gulfs and bays, and he 
expressed the opinion that these moun- 
tains and trees were disagreeable and 
even dangerous distractions to the dis- 
tressed navigator. 

When their exchanges of compli- 
ments on this wholly minor point in 
federal reorganization were over, they 
had consumed a little more than:a 
quarter of all the time given by the 
Joint Committee to the total subject 
of reorganization, and their remarks 
now occupy approximately 30 per 
cent of the massive printed remains 


which the Committee has left behind 
it. 


Posterity Gets the Job 


CAPTAIN BASSETT, additionally, 
Was a first-rate, able-bodied political 
navigator on land. He substantiated 
the merits of the services of his Hy- 
drographie Office to the ocean-going 
merchant ships by bringing in an 
enraged protest against the merging 
of the Hydrographic Office into the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey from the 
New York Produce Exchange. Also one 
‘rom the New Orleans Board of Trade. 
Also one from the Duluth Kiwanis Club. 
Also one from the Portand (Ore.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Also one from the 
American Steamship Owners’ Associa- 
‘ion. Also one from the Savannah Cotton 
Exchange, Also one from the Bay City 
(Mich.) Board of Commerce. Also one 
from the Galveston Commercial Associa- 
"ton. Also one from each of about 20 
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other alarmed and indignant American 
institutions. 

Thereupon the Joint Committee decid- 
ed that the problem of navigational 
charts was knotty and embarrassing. It 
left the knot to be unraveled and the em- 
barrassment to be survived, if possible, 
by posterity. 

It showed a similar deference to the 
powers of posterity in almost every in- 
stance in which genuinely influential op- 
position arose to any proposed reorgan- 
izational change. 

The result was that its ultimate rec- 
ommendations, for the most part, were 
in the nature of a tentative and faltering 
leap, not over the stream of difficulty, but 
with a drowning splash right into it. 

The Committee recognized the exist- 
ence within the Federal Government of a 
Major Purpose of Engineering Construc- 
tion and it recommended the establish- 
ment in the Interior Department of a 
Division of Public Works, headed by an 
assistant secretary; but it omitted from 
that Division the whole of the crucial and 
gigantic engineering construction activi- 
ties conducted in our harbors and along 
our rivers by the War Department. 

The Committee similarly recognized 
the existence of a Major Purpose of Con- 
servation and it recommended the estab- 
lishment in the Interior Department of 
a Division of Public Domain; but it 
omitted from that Division the whole of 
our most valuable and important area of 
public domain, our national forests, leav- 
ing them, as now, within the Department 
of Agriculture. 





The statue of Freedom on the 
dome of the Nation’s Capitol 


The Department of Agriculture, with 
a considerable show of reason, and with 
a most impressive show of determination, 
maintained that the public domain as an 
entirety, including all our ordinary un- 
appropriated public lands and all our ir- 
rigated reclaimed public lands and all 
our Indian lands and all our national 
parks, now in the Interior Department, 
should be consolidated under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
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The value of consolidation was thus ad- 
mitted both by the champions of the 
Department of Agriculture and by the 
champions of the Department of the In- 
terior. The question was—Which Depart- 
ment should possess the consolidation ? 

The Committee, by a Solomonic judg- 
ment, drew its sword and gave part of 
the consolidation to one Department and 
part to the other, thus achieving relative 
peace for itself but leaving the Major 
Purpose of Conservation still in frag- 
ments and still, therefore, essentially un- 
accomplished. 


Nobody Had Anything to Spare 


THE Interior Department was unwill- 
ing to see its chief duty, which is the 
care of the public domain, go over to the 
Department of Agriculture; and the hope 
of transferring anything from the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the Interior 
Department was thoroughly dissipated 
just as soon as the organizations which 
claim to represent the agricultural inter- 
ests made it clear that any such trans- 
ferring would be regarded as a blow lev- 
eled at the farmer. 

In all the majesty of his political ex- 
perience and political influence, Gray 
Silver of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation appeared before the Commit- 
tee and let it know that the Federation 
had spoken as follows: 

“We reaffirm our opposition to the 
transfer of the United States Forestry 
Service from the Department of Agri- 
culture to any other Denartment of the 

Government. We urge, in the contem- 
plated reorganization of the federal 
departments, that the present services 
of the Department of Agriculture be 
in nowise lessened. We ask, on the 
other hand, that the Department be 
further developed.” 

That Mr. Silver veraciously mir- 
rored the sentiment of our farmers to- 
ward any lessening of the Department 
of Agriculture was really, on the 
whole, beyond question. There was 
just one thing, then, that a committee 
composed overwhelmingly of Senators 
and Representatives—that is, of po- 
litieally elected human beings, with 
multitudinous agricultural constitu- 
ents—would naturally do. The Com- 
mittee over which Mr. Brown, as a 
presidential appointee, was alienly 
presiding, did it. Conservation, instead 
of being made a major purpose, was 
left a divided and a minor and an ob- 

scured purpose in our governmental na- 
tional life. 

The bill ultimately reported by the 
Committee to Congress did indeed con- 
tain a considerable number of quite dras- 
tic reorganizational proposed changes. 
Outstanding among them was the crea- 
tion of a totally new “Department ol 
Education and Relief.” Into this Depart- 
ment were put numerous federal services 

(Continued on page 166) 










FTER several years of agrarian 
strife, and division of coun- 
sel on the part of statesmen 
who wish to benefit 
ture, a bill creating a Fed- 
eral Farm Board with broad powers to 
iid agriculture has been put through the 
House in record time for a measure of 
importance. The only hitch in the 
the bill is the prop ysal for an 
debenture for farm products. The 


Senate added 


: 
agricul- 


’ 
That 
passage ol 
export 
+h} ty1y t 
this feature ) 


|, but it is believed tha 


the bill, 


Congress Tackles Farm Relief 


By FRED DeWITT SHELTON 


tend the operations of the Act. This move 
is an integral part of plans for making 
farm distribution more businesslike. 


Tariff 


THE Ways and Means Committee struck 
several snags in drafting a new tariff bill 
with the result that its introduction in 
the House was delayed some two weeks 
beyond the date originally planned. The 





nance Committee, thus delaying final ac- 
tion on the bill for many weeks. The final 
result will be a new tariff law giving in- 
creased tariff rates to agriculture and re- 
adjusting other rates slightly. 
Improvements in administrative fea- 
tures of the tariff law are proposed in the 
House bill. An important feature is the 
provision for taking more account of do- 
mestic selling prices in applying flexible 
rates than has been done in previous 
measures. This, together with 
amplification of the powers ot 





it will be eliminated in confer- 
The large measure of sup- - 
port developed for this 


pl in indicates that it probably 


ence 


that 


will be offered as an amend- 
ment to the tariff bill later. It 
logically belongs with a tariff 
bill rather than with a farm 
bill, anyway 

With the Farm Board au- 
thorized, speculation next will 
turn to the men whom the Presi- 
dent will appoint as members 
of the Board. It is believed that 
such appointments will be 
made as quickly as possible. 


Additional Farm Aids 
IN ADDITION to the Farm 


Board bill an effort will be 
made to enact other supple- 
mentary measures calculated 
to benefit agriculture. One of 
these is the proposal for li- 
censing dealers in perishable 
farm products for the purpose 
of eliminating wasteful factors 
that now are believed to add to 
the cost of distribution by cre- 
ating disorderly marketing. 
Representative Summers, of 
Washington, has sponsored the 
bill in the House and Senator 





Quotable Quotes 
of the Month 


More business is lost by dropping an idea too 
soon than is gained by having the new thing the 
first day it is out. 


PAUL THOMAS, 


Sales Promotion Director, Cheney Brothers 
The real unemployment problem in the 

United States at the present time is the inade- 

quate employment of capital. 


MAGNUS W. ALEXANDER, 


President National Industrial Conference Board 


Research is just a point of view of manage- 
ment. 


C. F. KETTERING, 


General Motors Research Laboratories 
It is possible to overorganize scientific re- 

search . . . the best results are obtained by 

individual enterprise. 


SIR OLIVER LODGE, 


English physicist and spiritualist 


The chief difficulty in forecasting nowadays 
is to announce a dream of the future quickly 
enough so that you will not receive a catalog 
of it in the next mail. 


ROGER W. BABSON, 


Statistician and financier 


the Tariff Commission, will 
give new force to the flexible 
provisions of tariff legislation. 

Repeal of the restriction 
against imports of tobacco 
products in small lots, as pro- 
posed in the bill, will meet with 
approval of those who have 
worked for that end as a means 
of obtaining a parcel post con- 
vention with Cuba. This does 
not involve reduction of tobac- 
co tariff rates. 


National Origins Clause 


THE controversy over the na- 
tional origins clause of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924 has 
become tense, arousing racial 
antagonisms. President Hoo- 
ver has recommended suspen- 
sion of the clause which, under 
present law, must become et- 
fective July 1. Sentiment in 
the House heretofore has sup- 
ported that point of view. The 
opposition in the Senate, how- 
ever, is of a character that may 
well prevent final action on this 
proposal. Senator David A. 
Reed, of Pennsylvania, is lead- 
ing the fight against repeal of 
the provision. The Chamber of 








Borah, of Idaho, in the Senate. 

Other bills calculated to im- 
prove the status of farmers which have 
been put forward with prospect of 


sage are: 


pas- 
The Ketcham bill creating a corps of 
agricultural attaches to develop foreigr 
markets for farm products 
The Mapes bill providing federal regu- 
lation of s1zes, 
canned foods. 


An 


contents, and labeling of 


imendment of the oleomargarine 


law to include additional forms of 
and fats 

Amendments of the Federal Warehouse 
Act to facilitate administration and ex- 


oils 





House has the bill before it under a spe- 
cial rule which limits debate and should 
lead to passage of the bill around June 1, 
as reported from the Committee. 

It is a moderate bill, giving no con- 
tender all he wants and, therefore, engen- 
dering no great enthusiasm in many quar- 
ters. The principal rate changes apply to 
agricultural commodities. The bill as it 
goes to the Senate will constitute a tar- 
get at which all interested parties will 
shoot. Therefore, the course of the bill in 
the Senate will be somewhat stormy. New 
hearings will be held by the Senate Fi- 


Commerce of the United States 
at its recent annual meeting 
went on record as favoring the repeal. 


Census of 1930 


LEADERS have agreed to aid the pas- 
sage of a bill authorizing the 1930 census 
and its passage seems assured. One fea- 
ture of this bill is its provision for a cen- 
sus of distribution. Proponents of reap- 
portionment of the House of Representa- 
tives succeeded in incorporating with the 
census bill provision for such reapportion- 
ment. The Michigan delegation has led 
the fight for this and Senator Vandenberg 






READ WHAT THESE 
SALESMEN* SAY . - 


“| think the Pontiac the 
best car on wheels today for 
us traveling men who have 
to go out in all kinds of 
weather and roads. I am 
sold on the Pontiac.”’ 


eve 


“Last August I purchased a 
Pontiac —Two-door Sedan 
and since that time have 
driven it over 25,000 miles 
with less expense per mile 
than any other car I have 
ever owned.”” 


7 ¢ @ 


“It is the easiest-riding car 
] have ever owned and I 
have owned 12 different 
makes and have driven, as 
a salesman, over 19 differ- 
ent states.”’ 


oe # £ 


“If a man is looking for a 
low initial investment and 
low cost per mile I cannot 
too strongly recommend 
the Pontiac.” 


ee? 


“My advice is, to anyone in 
the market for a car, buy a 
Pontiac, because you will 
save money on the first cost 
and ride as smoothly and 
comfortably at 50 miles an 
hour as at 10.” 


yvevgd 


“Being a commercial trav- 
eler | have used this car in 
all kinds of weather and on 
all kinds of roads and I do 
not believe there is a car 
made today for anywhere 
near the price that would 
give me as good service as 
the Pontiac.” 





*Fullinformation regarding 
names and addresses of the 
“riters and copies of any or 
allof the letters from which 
the above sen tences are 
quoted will be sent to. any 
executive on request. 


Consider the delivered price 
as well as the list price when 
— Paring automobile 
— --. Oakland-Pontiae 
“livered prices include 
only reasonable charges for 
delivery and financing. 
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-1 The Salesman who travels 


‘Ina Pontiac knows the 


facts about its economy 
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The Coupe, Body by Fisher 


The fact that large numbers of salesmen speak highly of the Pontiac Six is’ 
significant. But the further fact that their comments invariably include 
specific references to Pontiac economy and dependability is vitally im- 
portant to every buyer of automobiles for business use. For such evidence 
from the men who live with these sturdy cars cannot be ignored by the 
executive whose aim is to hold at the minimum the transportation factor 
of his selling cost. 


The New Pontiac Big Six is even better qualified than preceding Pontiacs to 
help him accomplish this object. It is a bigger car—and sturdier. Its 
bodies by Fisher have new, big car strength and durability in their heavy 
steel and hardwood construction. Its L-head engine is larger and more 
powerful. Its dynamically-balanced, counter-weighted crankshaft and the 
Harmonic Balancer provide new smoothness, new freedom from vibration, 
and make for longer life. And there is greater economy in its new, internal- 
expanding, noiseless, four-wheel brakes with their unusually large fric- 
tional area and their ample clearance between drum and shoe to prevent 
shoes from dragging and drums from overheating. 


The Fleet Department at the factory will gladly forward our Fleet Users’ 
Plan and the booklet—‘“‘Experiences of Various Companies in Handling 
Automobiles with Salesmen.” Write for them. And any Oakland-Pontiac 
dealer will give you full information about the New Pontiac Big Six, as well 
as a convincing demonstration of its fitness for business car use. 


The New Pontiac Big Six, $745 to $895, f. o. b. Pontiac, Michigan, plus delivery charges. 
OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 





When writing to OaKLaNp Motor Car Company please mention Nation’ 


PRODUCT OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 


s Business 
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of Michigan is its chief advocate in the 
Senate. The President has requested 
passage in the present session of the cen- 
sus bill and the reapportionment bill. 
There is considerable opposition to the 
reapportionment bill, however, and its 
consideration may be a troublesome fac- 
tor—delaying action on other legislation. 


Other Issues 


WHILE the influence of congressional 
and administration leadership will be ex- 
erted to prevent consideration in the sum- 
mer session of matters not submitted by 
the President, it is worth while to point 
out some additional proposals receiving 
attention and which may come to fruition 
in the winter session if not now. 
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The Couzens bill creating a communi- 
cations commission is the subject of hear- 
ings by the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. There are indications 
that strong support will develop for pass- 
age of this bill in the next session. It 
would impose federal regulation of radio, 
telephone, telegraph and cable facilities. 
An effort also will be made to extend such 
regulation to the securities issues of water 
power companies. 

Early introduction of the bill by Sen- 
ator McKellar for increasing federal ap- 
propriations for highways marks the be- 
ginning of a campaign which promises to 
be successful in this Congress. 

Senator Jones of Washington has re- 
newed the proposal for reserve appropri- 
ations for road building, river and harbor 





works, flood control, and public build. 
ings, to prevent unemployment. This 
project is commonly associated with rec- 
ommendations made by Mr. Hoover while 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Duration of the Session 


WITH THE farm bill out of the way and 
passage of the tariff bill by the House 
likely, about June 1, it is expected that 
the House will take a recess until the 
Senate has passed its version of the tariff 
bill. That may be some time in July; or 
it might well be later. When the Senate 
has acted on the tariff and other ques- 
tions officially scheduled for treatment, 
the House will reconvene and put the 
final touches on the legislative program. 





An Executive With No 


NDREW W. ROBERTSON was 
president of the Philadel- 
phia Company, which runs 
the electric, gas and local 
transportation service of 

Pittsburgh. Now he’s chairman of the 
board of the Westinghouse Electric Man- 
ufacturing Company, which makes and 
sells electric equipment. In one job his 
business was largely selling service; in the 
other selling things. 

The shift was sharp. He couldn’t take 
preconceived notions from one job to the 
other. But he has a 
principle that he has 
managed to put to 
work on both jobs, a 
principle which might 
almost be made into 
a slogan. 

“The open door 
and the open mind.” 

In other words he’s 
an executive without 
pet plans. Not that 
he can’t make plans 
and decisions. He can. 
As one of his closest 
friends said: 

“When Andy tells 
you anything you can 
take it at face value. 
It may not be what 
you expect to hear. 
Certainly it won’t be 
couched in general or 
indefinite terms. It 





will be a plain-spok- 
en, understandable 
statement and you 
can bank your last 
nickel on it.” 





A policy of “an open mind and 
an open door,” is the main 
reliance of Andrew W. Rob- 
ertson, who entered a field 
almost new to him to become 
chairman of the board of the 
Westinghouse Company 


By SETH DUNHAM 


The best proof of Andrew Robertson’s 
conviction is that he has entered on his 
new job with no preconceived ideas of 
how he will run it. He is going to school 
in the Westinghouse plants until he learns 
what it is all about, he declared. This 
educational period may run six months 
or a year. It won’t be rushed. Only when 
he has convinced himself of what he 
should do and how he should do it is he 
going to lay down a general plan of oper- 
ation for himself. 

Mr. Robertson has practiced his open- 
door policy in Pitts- 
burgh for some years. 
Anyone who had a 
legitimate reason for 
seeing or talking with 
him could do so at 
any time. He never 
was “out” or “in con- 
ference.”” He saw 
them all and heard 
them through even 
though he did not 
always agree with 
them. Perhaps he 
knows that a door 
isn’t a one-way thing. 
If it lets in men and 
ideas—and sometimes 
bores—it also lets out 
men with new or 
altered ideas and 
changed points of 
view. 

So when he was 
seen on the second 
day he was on the job 
at his New York head- 
quarters, his door was 
open. He sat at a 





Pet Plans 


clean desk and apparently had nothing 
on earth to do but give the interview. 
During the interview, several persons 
walked past the doorway and spoke to 
him. One dropped in, discharged his busi- 
ness quickly and got out. Robertson also 
disposed of several persons over the tele- 
phone. Between times he talked, answer- 
ing all questions readily. At the end of half 
an hour the interview was completed, seem- 
ingly without interruption. He insisted 
that he was not settled in his new sur- 
roundings, but it would be difficult to 
imagine anyone more at ease. 

Robertson is 49 years old, six feet tall, 
apparently in as good shape as when he 
played right guard for Allegheny College, 
30 years ago. He has iron gray hair and 
is smooth-shaven. He is frank and con- 
servative and not afraid to laugh. He 
shows no evidences of being bogged down 
under the responsibility of directing a 
two-hundred-million-dollar business insti- 
tution. 

At one time Robertson was vice-presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Company in 
charge of public relations and he has had 
a lot of credit for the bettering of that 
branch of the company’s work, but he 
does not believe that a great deal of indi- 
vidual credit for the good will of the 
Pittsburgh public toward his company is 
due him. It belongs to the organization, 
he insists. 

“There are few things in the business 
world more ridiculous than placing an 
executive in charge of public relations 
and pretending that he is responsible for 
them if they are successful,” he declared. 
“Public relations should not be consid- 
ered a department, not the work of any 
individual. They are the job of every one 
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Accounting Machine 


TYPEWRITES — all descriptions from combinations of records) in one 
the ordinary typewriter keyboard. operation. 


MULTIPLIES—dixeetly and, ‘by the ACCUMULATES TOTALS — for distrt- 


depression of one key, prints the results. 2 ok ig Ge ct cao Key. 


ADDS AND SUBTRACT S—postsledger, Call the local Burroughs office, or check 


statement and proof journal (or other the applications that interest you. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6226 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Please send more information about the Burroughs Accounting Machine on the work I have checked: 


Billi ’ 

ake ab U Accounts Payable (| Payroll Accounts Receivable (_ 

one tig culated and written at Ledgers with or without remittance On cash or check payments includ- Ledger, statement and spam! gare 

advice—-or journal-voucher system ing extension of time tickets, etc. in combination—ledger and end o 

Billi instead of ledger— including regie- month statement—with or without 

oe J tration of invoices. Costs [] typewritten description. 

Om P . . 
ned with other records. ; F q Figuring labor, material, Sines Sales Audit 0 

Stock Records a Distribution ia tion, summaries, cost sheets, etc. By clerks and departments, cash, 

Of quantiti Labor — materials — purch _ ° charge and C. O. D. 

quatitin et ae —or both sales — ex ese cani capiaaialy or Pro-rating CT] 

nd values together. combined with other records. Of expense, payroll, costs, etc. Inventory CJ 
Name 
Firm Address 











NG AND BILLING MACHINES 





BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATI 


When writing to BurroucHs Appixc Macnine Company please mention Nation's Business 
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in the organization. The success or fail- 
ure of public relations in any organiza- 
tion depends just as much on the minor 
employe as it does on the man in charge 
of the public relations department. Each 
comes in contact with the public and the 
impression each leaves is bound to react 
for or against his organization. 

“T like to think of a business organiza- 
tion as a complete entity. I often picture 
it as a mosaic, each department and each 
individual fitting perfectly into its place, 
and the effect. of the whole depending on 
the proper functioning of each individual 
unit. All too often public relations are 
considered a thing apart and not con- 
ceived as a part of a mosaic such as I 
have suggested. 

“The balance sheet and income state- 
ment are a very important part of this 
mosaic. In fact, the acid test of sood pub- 
lic relations will be found in these two 
Unless an 
making fair earnings, I never have been 
able to see how its publie relations could 
be regarded as successful. 


statements. organization 1s 


Building Employe Pride 


“SUCCESSFUL public relations usually 
result primarily from having the job of 
each person in the organization carefully 
defined and understood by all. If every 
worker, whether he be in the ranks or in 
a& supervisory capacity, knows exactly 
what he is expected to do and feels an 
individual responsibility for it and a pride 
in it, a long step toward perfect organiza- 
tion, which develops good will, has been 
effected. 

“Of great importance is to have every 
employe feel that his particular task is 
understood by the executive at the top 
and that his efforts are appreciated. 
Every employe also should feel that he 
is in @ measure responsible for the pub- 
lie attitude towards the company. 

“Let us take as an illustration a man 
who is digging a hole for a pole. This 
may seem to be a small job and of no 
consequence, yet it is nothing of the kind. 
It is of the utmost importance and the 
man who is digging the hole should feel 
that it is. He should realize that the 
proper digging of the hole, or the im- 
proper digging of it, may result in very 
far-reaching consequences. The way a 
hole is dug may please or displease the 
mayor of the city, for instance, and thus 
affect his attitude toward the company. 

Moreover, employes who feel the re- 
sponsibilities of their jobs and know that 
their work is appreciated, are less likely 
to complain. 

A great deal has been written and 
said about private settlement of claims 
in connection with the explosion of a gas 
tank on the properties of the Equitable 
Gas Company sometime ago which re- 
sulted in a considerable loss of life and 
property. The explosion was a very seri- 
ous one. It resulted in injury or property 
damage to more than four thousand per- 
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sons. Shortly after the accident, we an- 
nounced that we would settle all claims 
privately without putting the claimants 
to the expense of going to law. We did 
this because we thought it would be the 
fair thing to do, and because we knew 
that the claimants, many of whom were 
in great need of financial assistance, would 
net more by such an arrangement than if 
they had to enter suit. 

“Announcement of this decision by the 
company was played up in newspapers 
under big headlines. It was termed a new 
attitude on the part of public utility com- 
panies. As a matter of fact, it was noth- 
ing of the kind. The Philadelphia Com- 
pany has been settling claims in a similar 
manner on its various properties for a 
number of years. It just happened that 
this was a very big accident and that 
attention was attracted to it. 

“The most remarkable feature of the 
whole situation was that we were able to 
get such quick action on such a large 
problem from a widely separated board 
of directors. Once we determined that 
private settlement was the proper course 
we got in communication with our direc- 
tors and they unanimously approved. 

“Do not misunderstand our attitude to- 
ward these claims. We were not prompted 
by charitable motives, nor did we care- 
lessly throw away the $2,000,000 that the 
claims cost us. We tried to settle every 
claim on its merits. Obviously, in a big 
situation like this there was bound to be 
some unfairness on both sides. Some 
claimants were probably paid excessive 
amounts, some just the right amounts 
and some did not get enough. We tried 
to treat every one squarely. That the 
claimants generally felt they were get- 
ting a square deal is attested by the fact 
that all of the claims except five were set- 
tled out of court.” 


Sought Only Square Deal 


HOW employes regard their employer 
sometimes is the measure of a man. It 
has been my privilege over a period of 
some ten years to be in fairly close con- 
tact with many of Robertson’s traction 
employes. To say they are “for him” is 
putting it mildly. 

Mr. Robertson was associated with the 
Pittsburgh traction company under dif- 
ferent managements for a period of 13 
years, but he always had the same high 
regard of his men and the public. When 
he was made president of the company, 
three years ago, James W. Welsh, general 
secretary of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association, and a former associate 
on the Pittsburgh property wrote: 

“The election of Andrew W. Robertson 
as president of the Philadelphia Comfany 
is an inspiring example of the reward 
that follows holding fast to faith in ideas. 

“When Mr. Robertson came with the 
Pittsburgh Railway Company 13 years 
ago he brought with him a theory of con- 
duct, a philosophy, a religion, call it what 








you may, which he had made a euidiy 
principle of his own life. He believed tl), 
if these were good for the individual, they 
should be good for the company. Present- 
day ideas of good public relations were 
not very well developed then, and his 
thinking along these lines did not hayo 
the backing of recognized authority as jt 
does today. ; 

“In those days ‘Andy’ Robertson's 
problem was to sell his company the idea 
that it pays to look at things from the 
other fellow’s viewpoint and to consider 
the Golden Rule in public relations. He 
broke all precedent as an attorney in fail- 
ing to demand for his company the last 
jot and tittle. He did not rant about the 
company’s rights but asked his opponents 
what they thought was fair.” 


y 
s 
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First Job Paid a Nickel 


A THEORY exists among a great many 
authorities that the best public rela- 
tions men spring from small towns and 
families of moderate circumstances, and 
Robertson can qualify from those angles 
He was born in the village of Panama, 
New York, and was one of a family of 
nine children. His father, who had emi- 
grated from Scotland with his mother, 
died when the boy was three years old 

Robertson’s first financial contact with 
the business world came about when a 
local Panama dignitary paid him five 
cents a morning for keeping his sidewalk 
clear of snow during the winter. 

Any one who has ever shoveled snow 
in northern New York will realize that 
Robertson early had impressed upon him 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire. 

After working his way through college, 
Robertson taught school for a year and 
then entered the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1910. Three years later he 
went with the Philadelphia Company 
For a time he was general attorney and 
in 1923 he was made vice president. He 
was elected to the presidency in 1926. 

An interesting sidelight on the results 
of Robertson’s efforts to give good serv- 
ice in Pittsburgh is found in a recent 
issue of a Pittsburgh newspaper. 

“Where there used to be bickering, 
expensive litigation, annual deficits, un- 
popularity and trouble galore, there now 
is peace, freedom from litigation, popu- 
larity, cooperation, friendly support from 
the public and communities, and profits. 

“Conditions are so different from what 
they used to be that old timers in the 
company and city officials who have had 
years of experience in dealing with street 
railway matters rub their eyes and mut- 
ter, ‘It simply isn’t true.’ But it is.” 

Those improved conditions, Mr. Rob- 
ertson insists, were due to an organization 
mosaic that was patterned as it should 
be. Now his ambition is to find his place 
in the Westinghouse organization mosaic. 
He is seeking it by examining the pattern 
at close range. 
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| BUILDING 

ECONOMY 

THAT BELONGS 
TO YOU 


Whether you are interested in an industrial, 
commercial, public or residential building, of 
fire-safe construction, Truscon offers you an 
opportunity of obtaining it with economy. 
Truscon offers you this, not merely through its 
superior but moderately priced Steel Building 
Products, but through a far-reaching coopera- 
tive service which extends to your architect, 
contractor and building supply dealer. 


The world’s largest manufacturer in its field, 
Truscon makes every steel product for every 
kind of permanent structure and also furnishes 
complete Steel Buildings of all types and sizes 
from these standard steel units. And herein 
lies one great factor in economy. For by pur- 
chasing all of your steel building materials 
from a single source, you save on freight and 
handling charges. You eliminate the delays 
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and expense of dealing with numer- 
ous unrelated suppliers. You buy at 
minimum price. 


Nor does your economy end here. An 
engineering staff with a background 
of specialized experience gained over 
a quarter of a century in hundreds of 
thousands of buildings cooperates 
with your architect or contractor to 
work out for you the most econom- 
ical design. And Truscon’s nation- 
wide warehouse system assures 
the prompt delivery: of materials so 
essential to any building program. 


We invite your inquiry on perma- 
nent building products for any type 
of building. It entails no obligation. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


Offices in Principal Cities of the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada 


Foreign Trade Department, 90 West St., New York 


The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Michigan 


TRUSCON 


STEEL BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Steel Windows - Operators - Steel Doors and Frames 
Steel Buildings - Steeldeck Roofs - Structural Steel 
Reinforcing Steel - Steel Joists - Metal Lath 
Reinforcing Steel for Roads and Pavements 
Transmission Structures - Pressed Steel 


Waterproofings and Paints 
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Apove, Main Instruo- 
tion Building of the 
International Corre- 


spondence Schools, 
Scranton, Penna. 


AT Lert, Interna- 

tional Correspondence 

Schools Limited, In- 

ternational Buildings 
. Kingsway, London, 
j England. 


AT RIGHT, Adminis- 
tration Building of 
the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, 
Scranton, Penna. 
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MopeRN BUSINESS is becoming vitally 
interested in guiding the education of 
its employees. One evidence of this fact 
is the care with which business and in- 
dustrial leaders today are investigating 
correspondence schools and other educa- 
tional agencies before they recommend 
them to their men. They are following 
a wise course. It is important that the 
employer should be fully acquainted not 
only with the scope and quality of the 
instruction offered by a school, but with 
its physical equipment and financial 
standing — its ability to meet its 
obligations. 


The International Correspondence 
Schools—the I. C. S., as it is familiarly 
known—is the largest educational in- 
stitution that has ever existed. It touches 
the lives of more individuals, in all 
parts of the world, than any other 


school. The millions who have bene- 
fited by its instruction are found in 
practically every city, village and ham- 
let on the face of the earth. 

To carry on this immense educational 
service an organization has been built 
up representing an invested capital of 
more than $10,000,000. The buildings 
of the International Correspondence 
Schools in Scranton occupy two city 
blocks. Its force of executives, princi- 
pals, instructors, clerks and other home 
office employees, number sixteen hun- 
dred. There are more than eight hun- 
dred field representatives in the United 
States alone. Including employees of 
affliated companies in foreign lands, 


the total personnel of the I. C. S. is. 


nearly three thousand. 
There is nothing unwieldy about this 
huge organization. It operates with 


machine-like smoothness. And though 
it has given instruction to more than 
3,600,000 people, the individual stu- 
dent and his progress are never lost 
sight of. The young man who enrolls 
for a course with the I. C. S. receives 
far more than the written terms of his 
scholarship. He has the full benefit of 
the institution’s size and resources, and 
with it warm encouragement and per- 
sonal interest. He is treated as a friend 
as well as a student. 


Hundreds of business organizations, 
including some of the largest companies 
in the country, have arranged with the 
International Correspondence Schools 
to supply training to their employees. 
They have chosen the I. C. §. not only 
for the thoroughness and breadth of 
its courses, but for its financial strength. 
They know it as a reliable institution. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SCRANTON 
PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOLS 


When writing to INTERNATIONAL ConresPoNDENCe ScHoots please mention Nation’s Business 
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A striking example of the 
new architectural art, the 
John Ward Men’s Shoe 
Store, New York City 


Retailing Fosters a New Art 


By FRANKLIN S. CLARK 


NEW architectural art is devel- 
oping around the American 
store. It first manifested it- 
self in window backgrounds 

Y Band display equipment. 
Now it Is visible in entire store fronts and 
Is beginning to make itself felt in interiors. 

It isan art that has had to develop both 
practically and in a vast hurry. Yet the 
circumstances may prove no handicap 
for the skyscraper, perhaps our most artis- 
ue attainment, was evolved under similar 
conditions, 

_The new art is sometimes classic, some- 
‘mes ultra-modern. In nearly every in- 
sont, whatever its period, it is distinctly 

smopolitan. The woods and materials it 
Uses come from all parts of the earth. 

Further, this new architectural art ig- 
ay conventional standards of value. 
a beak, is for something new, but 
7 e must always be a hint of smartness. 
ae prec have caused design- 
atop out for new and bizarre ma- 
oo combinations. The metals 

Pair ns use include bronze, chromium 
eid = 7. plating), Monel metal, 
ret eel, nickel, German silver, 

» Wrought iron and copper. 


Woods that are used—and the whole 
world is being scoured for new varieties— 
range from mahogany and walnut to Afri- 
can tiger wood, vermilion wood from In- 
dia and quarter-sawed Australian lace- 
wood. When woods of established archi- 
tectural acceptance are employed, such 
as mahogany or American walnut, unus- 
ual grain patterns are much sought. 

Women seem especially appreciative of 
the effects produced, and as a result shops 
catering to milady in Akron, South Bend 
and Louisville, as well as those in the great 
metropolitan centers, are reacting to the 
new influence. 


Artistic Shops for Men, Too 


MEN’S shops also are following the trend, 
although these lean to the more sober and 
substantial effects. Weathered oak is one 
of the favorite woods for the finishing of 
such stores, which show a companionate 
tendency toward Tudor and other period 
architectures. 

One of the most elaborate examples of 
the new architecture may be found in a 
unit of a men’s shoe chain in Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. The front of this 


store is made almost entirely of glass. 
Decorative effects are obtained by carved 
glass and by reflections from a back- 
ground of small squares of mirrored glass 
set in mosaic patterns. The interior is 
whimsically decorated with silhouettes of 
New York street scenes, done by Martha 
Bensley Bruere. There are even a few ani- 
mals from the Bronx Zoo thrown in. Be- 
low these is paneling of crotched mahog- 
any, selected for the unusualness of its 
grain and color. 

The importance of light to this new 
architecture is illustrated by another 
Fifth Avenue chain-store unit, this one 
catering to women. Here light pours up 
through the ground glass bottom of the 
display case and also down from above. 
Five successive colors of light illuminate 
the window—amber, white, green, red 
and blue. A dimming device fades one 
light into the other. Another women’s 
wear shop, in Chicago, has a ceiling con- 
structed almost entirely of ground glass 
set in a framework of wrought iron and 
so arranged that lights shine through it. 
Carved glass panelings adorn the walls of 
the shop. 

This particular ceiling was manufac- 
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tured in sections before it was installed, a 
procedure largely followed in making 
these modern installations. This system 
has been made necessary by the fact that 
in localities which justify such elaborately 
fitted shops the rents are high and conse- 
quently a premium is set on speed in get- 
ting a store built and opened. Further- 
more, the materials and the nature of the 
designs and ornaments readily lend them- 
selves to this system. 

Wherever machinery can be used in 
either the creation of designs or the work- 
ing of materials this new architecture em- 
ploys it. For example sand blasting is 
used to etch in the designs on carved glass. 
The artist’s designs are transferred to the 
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glass by painting a stencil around them 
with thick protective paint, then spray- 
ing the sand on the unprotected parts. 


Windows Grow Complicated 


BUT, even though many of the mate- 
rials are worked into pattern and form 
before they are installed, the putting to- 
gether of such a storeiis not quite as simple 
as assembling a mail-order chicken coop. 
One architect-contractor told me that 
building a modernstore front iscomparable 
in complexity to building a modern office 
structure. No less than 26 highly skilled 
trades were required to complete one of 
his recent jobs. Some of the work was so 
difficult that he knew of 
only one or two men ¢a- 
pable of doing it. 

What is called a dome 
display window was a 
feature of one of his in- 
stallations. It is eylindri- 
cal save for its dome top 
and in appearance is 
much like a huge in- 
verted test tube set be- 
tween the store’s two 
main display windows. 
Access to its interior is 
gained by an elevator, 
the platform of which 
constitutes the floor of 
the window itself. The 






















































































SAK'S, 
In this women’s shoe store the modernistic note is carried out both strik- 
ingly and effectively in the furnishings, wall decorations and show cases 





An effect of smartness is 
aimed at—and achieved—in 


this display of shoes and hose 


ATLANTIC CITY 


contractor ardently desired an Oppor- 
tunity to test that elevator before he jy. 
stalled the window. If the elevator faileq 
to stop at exactly the right spot it mich: 
hoist the whole window and shatter j; 
Time considerations, however, made jt 
necessary to install window and elevator 
simultaneously. The men who did the 
work had to know what they were doing. 

With every operation timed and sched- 
uled, it required a few days less than 4 
month to complete the installation. Dur- 
ing this time, of course, several thousand 
dollars in unproductive retail rental were 
paid out by the store management. Had 
not the procedure been planned as care- 
fully as it was, however, a year might have 
been required to build a store front, «x 
elaborate as this one. 

The striving for novelty in woods and 
metals used for the finishings extends to 
the materials employed in the more essen- 
tial construction features. Cast. plaster, 
tile and various kinds of compositions «re 
largely used. Marble, too, has its vogue 
and here also we see efforts to obtain un- 
usual effects. One dealer in imported mar- 
bles showed me gorgeously hued samples 
of this stone such as have not been in 
general use since the time of Louis XIV 
The new architectural art of the Ameri- 
“an store has revived the popularity of 
such marbles. Black marble, as well as the 
flamboyantly colored stone, is being used 
not alone in its old capacity as baseboards 
for display windows but 
often as the predominant 
material in the store frent 

Tile, too, has felt the im- 
petus of this new art—an 
impetus that has sent that 
particular industry tum- 
bling from the band wagon 
of standardization, at least 
so far as design is concerned 
A firm which a few years 
ago manufactured only two 
or three dozen standard 
types, patterns and colors, 
now manufactures some 
2,000 patterns and colors 
for stock, and is frequently 
called upon to create special 
designs. 


Cheap Stuff, Too 


BOTH tile and marble are 
much employed as floor 
material in such installa- 
tions as is terrazzo, a compo- 
sition of crushed marble and 
a special mixture of cement. 

The costliness of the ma- 
terials used seems to have 
little significance. Cast plas- 
ter, for instance, a material 
frequently employed, is 
quite inexpensive. On the 
other hand, the art and 
skilled workmanship that 
go into the creation and 
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Officers’ Quarters of the First Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. Showing the ““CLEMCO”’ Berkshire 
Suite as Installed by Marshall Field & Company, Chicago. Architects: Graham, Anderson, Probst 
and White. General Contractors: Leonard Construction Company. 


Step-up Morale 


Of offices improve morale—stimulate more constructive work— 
court sounder judgment. 


YOU PROFIT 


Complete your fine office ideal. You can meet your appropriation through 
the many individual designs with precious woods incorporating superior 
structural features found only in Desksand Fine Office Suites by “CLEMCO": 


We will mail you ‘Pointers In Planning An Offue’’ and 
Floor Plan Material when requested on your letterhead 
THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3432 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 


Se 
~ 


Nation-wide Service Through the Better Office Furniture Representatives 


Nyy) 


| 








When writing to THe CLEMETSEN Co. please mention Nation's Business 
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casting of a design in plaster often in- 
volve a considerable investment. 

Many of the materials are by no means 
as inexpensive as plaster, however. The 
rare woods used for finishing, some of 
which already have been mentioned, are 
often costly. English oak costs three times 
as much as mahogany. Vermilion is twice 
as costly as rosewood, A contractor who 
finished a store in white maple told me 
that the net cost of this particular job was 
greater than if he had used mahogany. 
The maple was selected so carefully for 
its coloring and grain pattern that only 
about 100 out of 1,000 board feet of the 
best. quality of lumber obtainable could 
be used. 


Ever more pretentious efforts are being 
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made in the building of these stores in 
areas where rents justify them. I was told 
of two such installations which involved 
investments of $150,000 each. Despite 
such examples as these, this new archi- 
tecture is not necessarily more expensive 
than the older forms. One architect-con- 
tractor with whom I talked dwelt with 
considerably more pride upon a store he 
had designed and built at a cost of around 
$15,000 than he did upon another and 
much more elaborate job he had just com- 
pleted. 

Chain stores have been responsible for 
the more pretentious examples of the new 
architecture, as in the case of the Fifth 
Avenue chain shoe store units already 
mentioned. The chain managements un- 





doubtedly took into consideration the a(- 
vertising value of such installations in ex- 
clusive locations. But the modern note 
was struck for its own sake, too, as js 
evidenced by the modernism that some of 
the chains are incorporating in their other 
and less prominent stores. 

The lead in the development, all in all, 
is being taken by those shops catering to 
women. Department stores, of course, 
have set the pace in applying modernism 
to their windows. But the smaller stores 
have far outstripped them in interior de- 
velopments along this line, which is not 
surprising when the difficulties of apply- 
ing such treatment to the vast spaces of 
department store interiors are con- 
sidered. 





Distributors Attempt Too Much 
By SIDNEY L. WILLSON 


HE juggler in vaudeville probably 
knows nothing of commercial dis- 
tribution problems but at every 
performance he illustrates those 
problems and their answer. 

The juggler opens his act by tossing 
three balls unerringly; he adds a fourth, 
a fifth, a sixth and as the number in- 
creases, he misses more frequently, not 
because the balls are harder to catch but 
because of diffusion of effort—the at- 
tempt to do too many things at one 
time. 

Today problems of distribution are 
causing great concern among business 
men. On all sides we hear complaints of 
rising costs. Plans without number are 
suggested for their reduction. With a few 
notable exceptions these remedies entail 
further diffusion of energy—another ball 
in the air. As the juggler demonstrates, 
instead of helping, this merely makes the 
trick harder, and, as with the juggler, 
when one ball is dropped, another is 
likely to be because the whole scheme of 
things is thrown off balance. 





Diffusion Boosts Costs 


IN THE paper industry, distributors 
have been adding one bal! after another 
until complete dissipation of selling ef- 
fort has been reached. If this condition 
were peculiar to the paper industry it 
would be of little general interest be- 
cause, though every business uses writing 
paper, the percentage of total manage- 
ment or distribution costs chargeable to 
this item is relatively small. 

But troubles in the paper industry 
seem to be the consequence—or perhaps 


President, American Writing Paper Company 


the forerunner—of a national trend de- 
scribed by some as hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing carried too far, by others as a nat- 
ural disturbance coincident to a period 
of transition. Whatever name may be ap- 
plied to it, the fact remains that distri- 
bution costs have gone too high in this 
country and, in my opinion, diffusion of 
effort is to blame. 


Traditional Distribution 


THE GREAT bullk of writing paper in 
this country is sold through independent 
distributors. Although I have been con- 
scious for many years ot a trend toward 
direct sales by manufacturers, I have no 
quarrel with the present system except 
as to certain elements of waste. This dis- 
tribution system is traditional, the out- 
growth of one of the earliest forms of 
distribution known to business. 

The early paper factories in this coun- 
try were started on the natural water 
power sites in New England by English 
or Scotch founders who, in most in- 
stances, were not concerned with how 
their product was to reach the consumer. 
Manufacturing and merchandising were 
regarded as separate occupations. The 
founders, knowing there was need for 
writing paper, started production. Enter- 


prising jobbers made haste to the new - 


source of supply. 

The jobber won his name because he 
bargained with the mill owner for a job 
or lot of a certain grade of paper, which 
was sometimes in the storeroom and 
sometimes manufactured to his order. He 
bought the lot outright at a flat price 
and assumed all responsibilities of owner- 


ship thereafter, together with the right to 
sell his paper at whatever price he might 
obtain. Sometimes he disposed of it in 
retail lots to large users, but in most in- 
stances he sold it to merchants who re- 
sold it to the ultimate consumer. 

Under this system the paper distribu- 
tor was a specialist and he therefore de- 
pended in large part on his own com- 
petitive sales effort for an adequate re- 
turn on his investment. He stocked only 
the lines of certain manufacturers, select- 
ing those he believed would best suit 
the needs of his customers. In many in- 
stances he also carried his own brands 
made up for him by the manufacturer 
who gave him the best price and terms. 


Competition Eliminated 


BUT, some ten years ago—before the 
reaction to hand-to-mouth buying had 
forced other distributors to this course— 
the paper distributor had added lines to 
his stock until he became the representa- 
tive of virtually every nationally adver- 
tised and standardized brand. The effect 
has been to eliminate certain essential 
phases of competition on what was once 
the firing line of sales. Since the sales- 
man represents every brand manufac- 
tured he does not care what the consumer 
buys. He is not compelled to earn his 
order by showing a saving for the buyer. 

Thus the manufacturer, having no ad- 
vantage at the point of distribution, must 
intensify his sales effort in national ad- 
vertising and seck manufacturing advan- 
tages in the form of greater standardiza- 
tion and simplicity. Primarily this was 
probably a good thing. In 1923 when 
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Fokker Adds Days 


to Vacations 


UT in the Land of Magnificent Distances, 
stretching from the Rockies to the Pacific, 
lies the world’s greatest play land. The West, an 
empire of snow-capped mountain ranges, sunny 
valleys, vast forests, lakes and trout laden streams, 
tinted deserts and winding trails, holds everything 
for which thecity-weary might yearn. Eleven great 
national parks were created to preserve this virgin 
wilderness forever for the recreationist. There was 
one great obStacle but National Parks Airways over- 
came that with Fokker air lines. 


The West was too far away from the centers of 
population for Americans to vacation in this, their 
rightful recreation heritage. Too many cays were 
needed enroute—days that must be taken from an 
all-too-short vacation. 

National Parks Airways helped change all that. 
Flying great Fokker planes, built and mangpes for 
every travel luxury, over the wonderland of the 
Yellowstone and Glacier Park regions. Their Fok- 
kers have added days to many vacations. 

Other airways now offering regularly scheduled 
service, with Fokker comforts, include Universal 
Air Lines; Texas Air Transport; Standard Air Lines; 
Western Canada Airways;Dominion Airways; Pan- 
American Airways; Western Air Express. 






























Write your name, address and vacation destination in the margin below, 
send it to the Fokker Travel Bureau, 655 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California, with a s-cent stamp (to pay air mai! postage) 
and let us send you our illustrated booklet, “When Air Travel Pays.” 


FOKKER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Factories: WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA, and TETERBORO AIRPORT, HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY 
Address inquiries NEW YORK OFFICE, 110 EAST 42nd STREET 










Name.......... 





ny 
¥ 3 \ N. Business 
When writing to Fokxer AIRcRAFT Corporation or America please mention Nation's 
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I became president of the American Writ- 
ing Paper Company we were operating 
26 mills more or less intermittently and 
producing 275 brands of bond paper, 
most of them competing with each other. 
Today we have reduced the number to 16 
yperating mills, and the number of mill 
yrands of bonds to nine. 

This is typical of the progress made 
generally in the industry toward simplifi- 
cation and standardization. Nine brands, 
it may be noted, are more than enough 
to supply the writing paper needs of any 
business. 

Moreover the process of 


( 
1 
i 
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lines complete or even adequate. Receiv- 
ing orders in lines he stocks lightly, the 


distributor must order from the mill. A 


process that could be accomplished in 
hours may take a week. 

Moreover it increases costs through 
duplication and because the distributor’s 
selling energy is likely to lose its con- 
structive function—the business of show- 
ing the customer how to buy more ad- 
vantageously. 

Frequently ten or a dozen salesmen 
are calling on the same consumers, offer- 





standardization has reached a 
stage where, grade for grade, 
there is little difference between 
the brands of one manufacturer 
and another and what difference 
there is can be determined only 
by an expert. Prices likewise are 
pretty well stabilized so that 
competition reduces itself to 
service. 

But in the effort to give this 
service, the distributor has got- 
ten into the very same fix from 
which the manufacturers have 
been trying to eliminate them- 
selves. Seeking greater volume 
under the spur of hand-to-mouth 
buying, he has increased the 
number of manufacturers repre- 
sented in his stock step by step 
with the reduction of brand 
numbers by the factories. A 
group of 35 catalogs I reviewed 
recently showed these distribu- 
tors carrying—or offering to 
supply—278 separate brands of 
bonds. Eliminating competitive 
brands, 77 would have served 
all the practical requirements. 

Unquestionably the aim is to 
serve the customer by making 
available for his selection every- 
thing the market affords but the 
plan defeats itself because, if the 
distributor is to keep his inven- 








BLANK & STOLLER 


Sidney L. Willson 


“Distributors trying to give better 
service are frequently adopting 
plans that make service impossible” 





tories down, he must show sam- 
ples instead of the whole line. 











According to an article pub- 
lished recently by the vice pres- 
ident in charge of sales for a nationally 
distributed carpet, the paper situation is 
almost parallel to that in his industry. 
The distributive mechanism is somewhat 
different but the effect is the same. 

Distributors have steadily increased 
the lines carried until, even in heavy 
turnover lines, they can offer only cover- 
age instead of representation. I am told 
that the tendency is the same in other 
lines where manufacturers have until re- 
cently been able to keep their distribu- 
tors more or less exclusively to them- 


selves. 


This system, attempting to speed serv- 
really slows it down because the dis- 
tributor’s stocks cover so wide a range 
that it is financially impossible for even 
the strongest houses to make any of the 


ice, 


ing the same lines at the same prices and 
on equal terms. 

It happens that 25 years of my busi- 
ness life have been devoted to sales or 
the direction of sales. That possibly may 
have colored my judgment, but I am 
convinced that selling should be a con- 
structive function, and that there is no 
economic excuse for it if it isn’t. The 
sound type of salesmanship is that which 
builds confidence and so reduces the cost 
of getting future orders. The only way 
to accomplish that end is for the sales- 
man to show the buyer a real advantage 
in price or service—impossible under the 
present system. 

I do not pretend to have any ready- 
made solution to the problem this situa- 
tion presents even in my own industry, 





let alone in others with which I am no} 
so familiar. It seems certain to me, how- 
ever, that, if we are to reduce distriby- 
tion costs, we must eliminate dissipated 
effort ana restore creative salesmanship 

Two methods have been proposed in 
the paper industry and doubtless with 
some modifications either of them would 
be applicable in other lines where condi- 
tions of dissipated effort now exist. 

One plan calls for establishment of a 
national distributing organization, 01 
several of them, which would take the 

entire output of noncompeting manu- 

facturers. 

The second is for some form of co- 
operation among existing distributing 
organizations. 

Either plan would eliminate much of 
the duplication among sales forces, re- 
ducing capital requirements, increasing 
the standards of service by setting up 
adequate stocks, and cutting costs of 
warehousing and other items all along 
the line of distribution. 


The Way to Profits 


COOPERATION would open the door 
to lower prices, either by actual reduc- 
tions following reduced costs, or by 
simplification and standardization of 
the customer’s needs and improvement 
in his buying methods. At the same 
time it would show a larger profit to 
the distributor on the same volume of 
business, not only in the immediate 
reduction of sales forces but because of 
the better prices he could get from the 
manufacturer after the latter had been 
relieved of some or all of his selling 
expense. 

A great deal of the present sales cost 
is necessary only because the distribu- 
tor’s representative is making no real 
competitive sales effort. 

The effect of cooperation among ex- 
isting distributors, therefore, would 
really be to restore competition where 
it really belongs—on the firing line. 

3y dividing up the lines of various 
manufacturers according to the re- 
quirements of their customers, the dis- 
tributors would not surrender the right 
to sell other grades if a customer required 
or demanded them. The plan suggested is 
for each distributor to limit the number of 
lines he carries in stock and to draw on 
others for the brands of manufacturers 
whom he does not directly represent. 

Distributors generally now recognize 
that the problem is one to be solved by 
them, and that there is nothing the man- 
ufacturer can do about it except to sug- 
gest and, in event of experiments being 
launched, to cooperate. 

In this and other industries, however, 
it is now generally accepted that the 
further progress of manufacturing econo- 
mies is being delayed, and in some in- 
stances, has been completely halted, by 
distribution problems beyond the control 
of the manufacturer. 
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What Bankers think 


of Indiana Limestone | 
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as evidenced 
by recent bank 
buildings 






A Few Recent Bank Buildings 
of Indiana Limestone 
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’ ihad. tha tilted... tattle” 


CHICAGO ie 
Tue ForEMAN NATIONAL BANK Hype Park State BANK eo 
NEW YORK \ | 
Central Savincs BANK HARRIMAN BuILpING 
EquitaBLE Trust CompANy BANK OF AMERICA 
CoMMERCIAL EXCHANGE Cuase NATIONAL BANK 
NationaL Crty BANK Brown Bros. & Co. 


52 Wall Street 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


INDUSTRIAL Trust Co. BLpo. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Fipetiry— PHILADELPHIA Trust Co. Bibs. 


ciate RNR AO: RO COOL LOTIONS 


N the banking world, as in the business world 
in general, there is now a keen appreciation 
of the sound investment merit and profit advan- 
tages that accrue when this beautiful, light-colored 
natural stone is used. Indiana Limestone buildings 
rent easily to desirable tenants, their exterior up- 
keep cost is the lowest of any. From the invest- 
ment standpoint they rank high. 


Follow the example of authorities like these: 
put your money into construction that will be 
more profitable because lastingly beautiful—Indiana 
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Indiana Limestone 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 
General Offices: Bedford, Indiana Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 


When writing to INo1aNa LIMESTONE Company please mention Nation's Business 
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Booms That Fell Down 


HE men and women who have 
found themselves enmeshed in the 
current speculative whirlpool may 
get a measure of consolation-—if 
consolation they need—from the 
knowledge that the glamour of quick 
riches is perennial and that few genera- 
tions have escaped the contagion. 

They may, if they care to, bring up 
the vivid picture of the Florida fiasco of 
a few years ago, when inexperienced dab- 
blers in real estate saw their dreams of 
sudden wealth melt. 

The dabblers’ fathers, perhaps, were 
among those caught in the vortex of the 
disillusioning Kéondike rush and its spec- 
ulative aftermath. 

Back beyond that, still other genera- 
tions had their dazzling railroad and ca- 
nal projects, oil booms, reclamation 
schemes and the beckoning gold fields of 
California and Nevada. And if they really 
care to go back into history, they can 
find many fascinating pages dealing with 
the gigantic Mississippi Bubble. 

But even the Mississippi scheme has 
a rival, if one is seeking oddities in booms, 
in a wild mania which swept America for 
a ten-year period about a century ago. 

That craze centered on the production 
of silk. The plan, though fundamentally 
sound, was killed in this country by the 
very ardor of its advocates. Before the 
scheme collapsed thousands had lost their 
all, potential millionaires were paupers 
and several years probably elapsed be- 
fore the public could be pried loose from 
its savings by plausible gentlemen with 
newer schemes. 

A crinkly worm was the magic wand 
through which the golden stream was to 
come to America a century ago. But this 
worm was a hungry magician and was 
particular in his likes and dislikes. The 
Chinese mulberry was his favorite dish 
and it was in these trees 
that the unique gamble 
centered. Shoots of the 
trees in the early days of 
the boom brought $2 a 
hundred and before the 
bubble was pricked they 
were readily marketed at 
$500 a hundred. Specula- 
tors were known to con- 
sider themselves lucky at 
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By EARLE LUTZ 


Sunday Editor Richmond (Va.) Times Dispatch 





Even the poor man who owned but a single acre had his visions of 
wealth and grandeur, for $200 was a tidy sum back in those days 


securing a choice tree for $25. Stocks on a 
bull market had nothing on those sky- 
rocketing prices. 

The Government was in a measure re- 
sponsible for starting the boom. In 1825 
& congressional committee reported on 
the feasibility of raising silk in America, 
its report showing that our imports of 
silk lead all other imports 
and exceeded in value our 
exports of food to Europe. 

Reports of fabulous 
sums to be made from silk 
production caught the 
popular imagination. Leg- 
islatures offered bounties 
for tree planting. In 1829, 
for instance, the Dela- 
ware legislature passed 


an act to permit one Ernest Maury to 
introduce the production and manufac- 
ture of silk in the state and followed this 
with an act exempting from taxation all 
lands employed in the growth of white 
mulberry trees. Silver medals worth $5 
were offered to everybody planting and 
bringing to maturity 200 trees within five 
years. Sixteen states passed similar acts. 
The mania swept the eastern seaboard 
and even penetrated Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Ohio and Indiana. What occurred in 
one locality is typical of the happen- 
ings in others. The files of Richmond, 
Va., newspapers of those days offer many 
sidelights on the boom. Columns of pre- 
cious political space were taken up with 
praise of the morus multicaulis, as the 
prolific Chinese mulberry was scientifical- 
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The Longest Icebox in the World 


The Pennsylvania participated in the transportation 
of more than 28% of all the fresh fruits and vegetables handled 
by Class 1 Railroads in the United States 


HE value of the combined fruit and 

vegetable crop of the country has 
reached the astounding total of more 
than one and a half billion dollars. It 
has become one of the nation’s major 
fMdustries. 

Cooperation has made possible this 
amazing growth—friendly cooperation 
between the producers, the distributors, 
and the railroads. s 

The transportation of “ perishables” 
has long been a Pennsylvania specialty. 
Its refrigerator trains, running daily over 
its 28,000 miles of track, constitute the 
“longest ice-box in the world.” The 
fact that this is so—that it now hauls 
so large a proportion of the fresh fruits 
and vegetables in the United States— 
is attributable to certain definite ad- 
vantages of Pennsylvania service: 


7 ADVANTAGES 
that prove the dollars and cents 
value of shipping ‘via Pennsylvania’ 
L More big markets are tapped by the 
Pennsylvania than by any other rail- 
road. This means ease of “diversion” 


— market where the best prices ate 
Tuling—less spoilage due to long waits— 


frequently the difference between profit 
and loss on a shipment. 


2. The Pennsylvania carries more 
perishable produce to the larger markets 
of the East and North than any other 
railroad. This means that most of the 
buyers in these centers gather at the 
Pennsylvania Produce Terminals. Where 
the buyers gather, the market is made: 


3. The Pennsylvania operates more 
through trains for perishables to East- 
ern markets than any other railroad. 
This means less spoilage because of 
fewer lay-overs en route. 


4. The Pennsylvania Railroad has the 
largest and most modern produce ter- 
minal facilities. This means the greatest 

ossible care of your shipment and the 
ee market. 

5. A system of “passing reports” en- 
ables shippers to divert goods in transit 
to markets where demand is greatest. 

6. Pennsylvania produce trains are 
reliable and run on schedules punctually 
maintained. 

7. Icing stations properly located, 
make it possible to keep fruits and vege- 
tables always fresh in transit. 











IN tHE PeNNSYLVANIA’s famous fleet 
*‘The Limiteds of the Freight Service’’ 
are many which carry perishables. Here 
are six leaders of the fleet; 


THE PACKER Perishable Freight 
Chicago to Seaboard Cities 


UNCLE SAM Perishable Freight 
St. Louis to Seaboard Cities 


THE ORIOLE Perishable Freight 
(From Southern States) 
Washington to New York 
UNCLE REMUS Perishable Freight 
(From Southern States) 
Washington to Boston 
LIGHTFOOT Perishable Freight 
Columbus to Chicago 
THE RELIABLE Perishable—, 
Merchandise 
Chicago to Columbus 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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ly called. In the early days of the boorn a 
single advertisement held out the lure of 
easy money. Three months later this mod- 
est. advertisement had multiplied into half 
a dozen and a little later into a dozen. 
Men who were “experts” in the raising of 
silkworms came and lectured, charging fat 
admission charges. It was shown that one 
acre of ground planted with these trees 
would produce from $200 to $500 in prof- 
its. Think of the prospect this held out 
for the man with a plantation almost 
as large as a European principality. Even 
the poor man with his single acre had 
his visions for $200 was a tidy sum in 
those days. 


Too Many Mulberry Trees 


DID Richmond folk nibble at the worm? 
Like the early bird, they did. The bare 
red hills were soon covered with the 
sprouting morus multicaulis. There was 
not enough space for all that were pur- 
chased. It even was proposed in the Com- 
mon Hall, as the town council was known, 
to permit the planting of the trees in 
the cemeteries. Homes were mortgaged to 
buy the trees. Kitchen, 
bedroom and even church 
windows were pressed into 
service as “cocooneries” 
when the silkworm eggs 
were hatched. 

Everybody was talking 
silk. The Richmond En- 
quirer gravely talked of 
profits of $1,000 an acre. 
Books on the subject ap- 
peared and had a ready 
market. A magazine de- 
voted to silk culture 
gained a wide circulation 
and associations of grow- 
ers were formed. Lectur- 
ers spread information 
and probably a lot of mis- 
information. 

A Glasgow merchant 
wrote the Virginia legisla- 
ture offering to erect a 
$150,000 plant if certain 
concessions were made— 
and promptly his request 
was granted. 

At one time the Rich- 
mond Whig said: 

“According to letters 
just arrived by the 
Charles Carroll to a mer- 
cantile house in New 
York, we hear that all the 
morus multicaulis trees 
existing in the largest 
nurseries of France and Italy have been 
bought at the most extravagant prices 
by American agents. The greatest specu- 
lation of the silk growers in Europe is 
now turned to the culture of the Alpine 
morus and the morus morette or macro- 
phylla which are considered by the best 
judges more fitted to any cold climate 
and more adapted to g ve a finer quality 
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of silk. The latter species bears a very 
large leaf and can, like the multicaulis, 
be propagated with the greatest facility 
by cuttings.” 

One of the earliest advertisements deal- 
ing with the morus multicaulis in Rich- 
mond papers was by Dunlop, Moncure 
and Company, which offered the modest 
total of 20,000 trees. A little later we 
find 500,000 buds being offered. Early 
advertisements quoted first-rate shoots 
for 25 cents per hundred. Months later 
a Philadelphia paper is quoted as an- 
nouncing the sale at auction of 280,000 
trees at an average of 31 and a fraction 
cents each. 

Thomas Pleasants, Thomas M. Ran- 
dolph, and Henry Clarke advertised in 
the Whig that they had put in a nursery 
at Bellona Arsenal and “are prepared to 
purchase cocoons and will be enabled to 
furnish the growers of silk with silkworm 
eggs of the most approved kind.” They 
announced that “we have engaged an as- 
sistant who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the care of the worm in all its 
stages, feeding, etc., as well as with the 
structure of the newest and most ap- 





Any blacksmith could keep this simple 
and economical piece of machinery in 
repair, the advertiser stated 


proved cocooneries, making silk reels and 
reeling the silk.” 

One advertiser offered each purchaser 
a valuable treatise on the culture of the 
morus multicaulis as translated from the 
Chinese. Another advertised that he had 
patented and would sell for $35 a “most 
simple, easy, expeditious, beautiful and 
economical machine for spooling and reel- 








ing the raw material from the cocoons and 
for twisting and making sewing silk.” 
Any blacksmith or carpenter could keep 
the machine in repair, he stated. Hi 
claimed the machine “can spool 332,840 
yards of silk thread in ten hours.” — 

The advertisers soon became highly 
competitive. They warned of “humbugs.” 
Frederick A. Ross, of Kingsport, Tenn.. 
advertised that his tree “is genuine, hay- 
ing been obtained at great expense.” Hi 
stated that he had more than 30 acres 
under cultivation. William Prince & Sons. 
Flushing, N. -Y., offered $1,000 if their 
trees “in Connecticut and Rhode Island 
are not equal to any in Virginia.” 

The trees were the real speculative 
feature of the boom and were more ex- 
tensively advertised than the worms and 
eggs. The latter were quoted in Rich- 
mond papers in lots of from 20,000 to 
240,000. Curtis Carter, of Richmond, 
wrote of having fed 270,000 worms “this 
season.” He added that he planned to 
feed 3,000,000 the following year. 

The eggs were offered in many varie- 
ties. One advertisement quoted eggs in 
ten-ounce lots, listing mammoth whites 
and yellows warranted “gen- 
uine.” Other species offered were 
vellow ball, two-crop white and 
orange, imperial mammoth, and 
sulphur and peanut varieties— 
all raised in Virginia. 


From Little Eggs . . . 


THE eggs were no larger than 
a grain of mustard. From one 
ounce of eggs it was possible to 
obtain worms enough to make 
165 pounds of cocoons. It took 
240 cocoons to weigh a pound. 
From one cocoon it was possible 
to reel from 325 to 650 yards ot 
silk thread. One pound of reeled 
silk could be produced from 12 
pounds of cocoons. To produce 
one pound of silk, 2,800 worms 
were necessary, and 152 pounds 
of mulberry leaves were required 
to feed them. The pound of 
reeled silk would make 16 yards 
of material, which was worth 
about $4.50 a yard. 

A contemporary writer said 
that the country was affected by 
a “strange mania,” a belief that 
every farm would be a nursery 
for young trees, every house 
would have its cocooneries at- 
tached, its silk worms of the 
bovoltine, trivoltine, or polyvol- 
tine breeds. The wives and 
daughters while not feeding the worms 
were to reel the silk. 

“Nobody has figured when time will 
be found to wear the silk,” he sagely re- 
marked. 

Raising the trees was the easiest part 
of the silkworm fad. The hatching of the 
eggs and the care of the worms was a 
more difficult task. Then came the care 
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BUICK-powered 


heavy duty model, $3260 
STRAIGHT RATING CAPACITY — 18,000 Lbs. 
(Price, chassis only, F. O. B., Pontiac, Mich.) 











Tus Week, make 


areal WorRK-TEST 


Here is a General Motors Truck. 
Powered by a justly-famous en- 
zine. Designed by engineers who 
have won leadership in the com- 
mercial vehicle field, built in the 
largest, most modern plant ever 
devoted to commercial vehicle 
building, tested and proved in the 
first and greatest outdoor engi- 
neering laboratory—General 
Motors Proving Grounds. 


But—what will it do for your 
business? Will it help you carry 
out expansion plans? Will it 
speed up your delivery, haulage, 
or pick-up service? Will it win 
for you greater public good-will? 





ALWAYS INVE STIGATE 


Ww 


Will it operate at a profit—not 
an abstract profit but a definite 
dollars-and-cents earning? Will 
it stand up? 


In short, is it good value— 
measured by modern truck 
standards? 


The name it bears, and the 
fame of the engine that powers 
it, certainly indicate the an- 
swers to those questions. 


But positive proof—or disproof 
—is yours for the asking. We will 
provide any General Motors 
Truck (whatever available model, 
chassis or body most closely 
meets your needs). Put it at your 
regular work. Let actual per- 


formance give you answers that 
can’t be disputed. 

This offer covers the complete 
line of General Motors Trucks: 
PONTIAC-powered light duty 
models; BUICK-powered Me- 
dium- and Heavy-duty; BIG 
BRUTE-powered Heaviest-duty. 
If you don’t know where to go 
for it, drop a postcard. 


Get the facts. Learn what 
General Motors Truck values 
really are. Trade-in allowances? 
Yes; full and fair—but no excess 
allowances. Time payments 
at lowest available rates, financed 
by our own Y. M. A. C. Investi- 
gate now. This week accept the 
Work-Test offer! GENERAL 
MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, 
Pontiac, Michigan; Factory, 
Branches, Distributors, Dealers 
in 1,500 principal cities and towns. 


GENERAL MoToRs TRUCKS 


HAT GENERAL MOTORS HAS BEFORE YOU BUY 





When buying a Gene 


rat Morors Truck please mention Nation’s Business to 


the dealer 
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To anywhere in the United 


you may flash your message instantly 
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States . . fo anywhere in the world . . 


over the International System 


The Postal Messenger, smart, active, efficient and 
prompt, typifies the vast communication facilities of- 
fered by the International System. 

The network of Postal Telegraph wires throughout 


the United States, from coast to coast, linked with 








Europe, Asia and South America by the Commercial ; 
Cables and the All America Cables, brings the world to 
your very door...an army of thousands—men, women 
and boys—stands behind the Postal Messenger, trained 
in the many responsibilities of linking city with city 
— state with state—country with country— continent 
with continent 

Postal Telegraph, accurate, courteous, rapid, stands 
ready to serve your daily or emergency needs. 

A home service—a business service—a national 


service—an international service. 











Postal Telegraph | 


Ql America 
Cables 


Commercial 


Cables 

















This is the symbol of 50 years’ leadership 
in the Office Equipment Industry. It is the 
mark of quality—high standards of workman- 
ship—integrity of purpose, and constant 

service to customers. 


Stock is Money.. 


PROTECT IT! 


“Y and E” Steel shelving will 
pay for itself quickly on sav- 
ings of formerly wasted stock. No 
more boxes piled in corners... 
spilling out their contents on the 
floor. Everything neat—protected 
—conserved! 

This shelving is ideal for every 
storage need. Without trouble it 
can be altered or added to... and 
it’s permanent. Will not deface 
walls—stands independently. Fits 
any space. Made with open shelv- 
ing, bins or cupboards. Phone the 
“Y and E” store in your city or 
write us. 


YAWMAN~> FRBE MFG.@, 
628 JAY ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Canada: The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 

Export Dept., 368 Broadway, New York City 


E 
OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 


STEEL AND WOOD FILES + STEEL SHELVING 7 
DESKS 7 SAFES 7 OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUPPLIES 
7 y BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 7 7 








When writing please mention Nation's Business 











| of cocoons and the reeling of silk. While 


Chinese and European labor has man- 
aged this work, it proved too much for 
Americans, who, probably, were too easily 
discouraged. After a few crops had been 
nurtured, the trouble apparently out- 
weighed the reward. The fever died down 
when it was seen that the easy money was 
not so easy after all. 

So the morus multicaulis, like the green 
bay tree, flourished for a while. The 
worms waxed fat, said one writer, “but 
the silk was slow coming in.” The trees 
became a drug on the market, eggs took 
a tumble and again the people went 
about their business—poorer, but wiser. 

The gullible public was not the sole 
loser, either. The nurserymen were left 
holding the bag in many cases. One man, 


with 500,000 trees on his hands, chartered 
an old boat, heavily insured the cargo, 
and sent the craft from Boston to New 
Orleans, hoping a storm would come to 
his rescue. But the trees arrived safely 
at their destination, and another bank- 
ruptcy was recorded. 

The Mississippi Bubble, that other fan- 
tastic scheme, while it centered on the 
resources of young America, caught only 
Europeans in its meshes. John Law, Scot- 
tish financier, was father of the plan. 

Law, in the early part of the reign of 
Louis XV, proposed to resuscitate French 
finances by development of the resources 
of Louisiana and the country bordering 
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the Mississippi River, a vast territon 
believed to abound in metals and gem: 
He organized the Compagnie de la Lox 
siane ou d’Occident, with a capital , 
100,000,000 livres. The company had ex. 
clusive trading privileges for 25 years 1 
the Mississippi territory. 

Law later enlarged his scheme ani 
undertook to make a complete chang 
in the French financial system, his com- 
pany becoming La Banque Royale, with 
the right to issue money and to collect 
taxes. Public enthusiasm developed int: 
a frenzy and the shares of the company 
mounted in value as the demand _jp- 
creased. The company again spread out 
and, under the name of La Compagnie des 
Indes, was given a monopoly of trade in 
the East Indies, China and the South 


One man put his 
500,000 trees, 
heavily insured, on 
an old boat for 
New Orleans, hop- 
ing a storm would 
come to his rescue 





Seas, as well as in Louisiana. Under the 
direction of the King, currency was issued 
to the extent of 2,700,000,000 livres. 
Shrewd speculators saw that there was no 
value to support this huge fortune and 
secretly converted the paper money into 
gold and silver, which they sent abroad 
for safekeeping. Meanwhile the trading 
in the company’s shares increased rapidly 
and “paper” millionaires were made over- 
night. 

But the increasing scarcity of metal 
was felt more and more. A run on the 
bank started and the Bubble burst com- 
pletely, leaving financial ruin in its wake. 
Law died a pauper. 
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Be 10 yeni 


no Institute Announcement 


has caused so much comment 


W: y has this announcement been 
talked about all over the country? 

Because these new courses open a new 
door to growth and achievement for hun- 
dreds of thousands of men. 

Because these new courses put certain 
benefits within the reach of hundreds of 
thousands of men to whom these benefits 
were previously denied. 

Who are these men? What are these 
benefits? 

The men are numbered among those 
who have read the advertisements of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute during 
the last twenty years. They are the men 
who realize the desirability of the Insti- 
tute’s training—who have often wished 
they had that training, but who haven’t 
had time to take the complete Course 
and Service. 


Now— Three Shorter Courses 


Heretofore, the Institute offered only 
its Modern Business Course and Service, 
a training similar to the comprehensive 
Business Courses at Harvard, the 
University of Pennsylvania, and New 
York University. More than 350,000 
American and Canadian executives have 
enrolled for this Course; there is hardly 
a business organization of any size among 
whose executives there is not an Insti- 
tute-trained man. 

his major Course will be continued 
and constantly improved. It will always 
be the great course in executive training. 
But just recently the Institute made a 
notable step in advance. As the result 
of a growing need for more specific train- 
ing, the research and educational staffs 
of the Institute have now developed 
three new shorter courses as follows: 


1. A Special Course and Service 
in Production Management 

2. A Special Course and Service 
in Marketing Management 


3. A Special Course and Service 
in Finance Management 


When writing to the ALEXANDER Hamitton INstIT 


as this one 





These courses, being shorter, do not 
require as much time. They deal primari- 
ly with the special phases of business in 
which a man is particularly interested. 
They are designed for dusy men. 

The value to executives of this en- 
larged program is admirably summed up 
in the words of Percy H. Johnston, pres- 
ident of the Chemical National Bank of 
New York, who considers it “the most 
significant step taken in business educa- 
tion in the past ten years.” 


What this announcement 
means to you 


This announcement means that now you 
can get an Alexander Hamilton Insti- 


tute Course specially adapted to you 
and your work, no matter what major 
department of business you are in— 
Production, Marketing, or Finance. 

The length of time it takes tocomplete 
one of these Management Courses is 
considerably less than the two-year period 
for the Modern Business Course and 
Service; and naturally the fee for each 
is commensurately lower. All of the 
reading can be done in your spare time. 


This booklet gives all the facts 


We have prepared the booklet shown at 
the left, which describes these new 
courses in detail. We should like to cir- 
culate this booklet widely and to the 
following groups of men: 

—The heads of businesses who recognize 
that the training of competent associates 
is their major problem. 

—Executives interested especially in 
Production, Marketing, and Finance, who 
want to concentrate their efforts in one 
of these departments of business. 

— Younger men who desire definite train- 
ing in the management of the particular 
departments of business in which they 
are now engaged. 


Send for the details 


For convenience, a coupon is provided. 
We invite you to inform yourself on this 
great forward step in business education 
by mailing it at once. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 





To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 837 Astor Place, New York City. 


Please send me all the facts about the Institute’s new Management Courses. 


Business ADDRESS... -..<.-20.-0~-00--0e--0----- 
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» Ly there 
\NTEWEERENCE 
in your office ?*z, 


That distressing disease, ‘‘interference,”’ is not confined to radio 
sets. Many business offices also are afflicted with it. Is your office one 
of them? Do the clatter of typewriters and conversations of surround- 
ing business associates interfere with your dictation, consultation with 
customers, and telephoning? 

If so, you ought to get acquainted with the quiet seclusion of a 
Sanymetal-enclosed private office. Sanymetal Steel Partitions are 
sound deadening—they keep out most of the annoying sounds around 
you. And if you want extra quiet—you may have them packed with 
insulating material. 

Get all the facts on these economical, beautifully designed, movable partitions. Sany- 
metal also makes steel toilet and dressing room partitions and cubicles for office and industrial 


buildings, schools, hospitals, etc. Let us suggest a style and price for your particular 
building. Just consult partition headquarters: 


























The Sanymetal Products Co., 1716 Urbana Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Office: 536 East 133rd St. 
Representatives in principal cities 


Partition Builders since 1915 


Sanymetal 























OFFICE 6 TOILET 


PARTITIONS 


When writing to Tur Sanymeta. Propucts Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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What of Overage? 


By CHARLES MELVIN NEFF 


Former Counsel with the Federal 
Trade Commission 


MONG the mavericks in that wilder- 
A ness where trade practices herd 
together before they are definite ly 
branded good or bad is a custom known 
as “overages.” On it various industries 
and government departments interested 
in business are bending a clinical atten- 
tion which, in the case of the Federal 
Trade Commission at least, has deepened 
to a cold, stern frown. 

Several manufacturers who had ac- 
cepted the overage gave it up after com- 
plaints were issued and some evidence 
gathered. But in spite of this, there is 
something to be said on both sides. 

“Overage” may be defined as a pay- 
ment by a manufacturer to one of his 
distributors of a part of the commission 
earned by a competing distributor in 
the same territory. The payment is us- 
ually made without the knowledge of the 
distributor who sold the merchandise. 

The definition is neither adequate nor 
fair unless augmented by an explanation 
that the manufacturer does this in an 
effort to get. complete distribution of his 
product, and that it is the most conveni- 
ent way out of a difficult situation. 

The manufacturer usually has given 
the first distributor a contract for ex- 
clusive distribution of his product in a 
certain territory. 

Meanwhile, by national and state sales 
promotion methods the manufacturer in- 
creases the demand for his product in 
that territory. He finds that the exclu- 
sive distributor will not or cannot keep 
up with this sales promotion progress. 

The manufacturer therefore goes to 
the exclusive distributor and asks that 
the contract be changed to allow him to 
use other distributors in the territory. 
As a consideration he agrees to pay this 
first distributor a portion of the com- 
missions of the additional distributors. 

The question is whether this makes for 
unfair competition between the two dis- 
tributors. No doubt if the second dis- 
tributor does not agree or is not informed 
of the arrangement, it does. But there 15 
something to be said in defense of the 
manufacturer. In the first place he 1s 
entitled to a satisfactory outlet for his 
product. Moreover, he himself is not en- 
gaged in unfair competition for he is not 
competing with either distributor. He is 
giving to each all he agreed to give. 

It seems unfair that a manufacturer 
should be required to continue to make 
distribution through one channel only, if 
that channel does not measure up to the 
increase of sales created by his goods, 
price, service and advertising. 
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Not only NEW... 








but REVOLUTIONARY 


Goodrich announees the remarkable 
Air Container to replace Inner Tubes 





Seals punctures .. . Strengthens tires . . . Adds mileage? 














THAT’S BAD! Looks like cer- 

tain trouble here, as any motor- 

ist knows from frequent experi- 
ence. But this motorist is riding on 
Air Containers! See what happens... 


OUT IT COMES! A pair of 
pliers puils out the nail . . . and 
away goes the car as if nothing 
had happened! No flat ... 
-..and no slow leak! How can it be? 


no loss of air 





T’S here! A revolutionary new tire 
development that supplants the old- 
fashioned inner tube. 

Sponsored, perfected and guaranteed 
by Goodrich . . . it is now available to 
those seeking safety and freedom from 
tire troubles. 

Here’s what the Air Container does: 

It seals punctures on running wheels 

-. users have picked up nails, tacks, 
screws, pieces of tire chain . .. and 
driven on them for miles without the 
loss of a pound of air! 

It maintains air pressure. Users have 


gone for months . . . from July, 1927, to © 


March, 1928, in one instance .. . without 
adding an ounce of air to their tires. 

It strengthens the whole tire. One 
user traveled for two weeks after cut- 
ting the tire on a stone. On removing 
the casing, he found that the Air Con- 


tainer itself had been cut to the 
thickness of an ordinary inner 
tube .. . yet no deflation re- 
sulted in two weeks’ normal 
use. 


How it Works 


The diagram above shows how 
the Air Container works. When 
anail pierces the Air Container, 


the compressed soft rubber grips it 




















HERE’S THE REASON WHY! See that 
black area? That isa segment of soft rubber, 
under constant compression. The instant 
the nail pierced that segment, the soft rubber 
gripped it tightly, allowing no air to escape. As 
the nail was withdrawn, the rubber pressed in 
behind the point, sealing the hole perfectly, auto- 
matically, instantly. Not an ounce of pressure lost ! 





about the new Air Container without 


tightly . . . seals it against loss of air. delay. It offers you new security, new 


As the nail is removed, this compressed 
rubber instantly fills up the hole, before omy. 


air can be lost. 


peace of mind, new mileage, new econ- 
. in fact, revolutionary new per- 
formance from tires, whether on per- 
sonal or business cars. 





In addition ... the Air Container is 
considerably heavier than the ordinary 
inner tube. Its thicker walls take up the 
force of bruises and blows often pre- 
venting serious damage to the casing. 


See your nearest Goodrich dealer | 





The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Est. 
1870, Akron, Ohio. Pacific Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Los Angeles, California. 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., 
Kitchener, Ontario. 


Goodrich Av Containers 


When writing to Tus, B. F. Gooprtcn Russer Co. please mention Nation’s Business -« 
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Shopper Talks Shop 


STORE at which I carry an in- 
creasing charge account sent 
me a card announcing that 
the buyer for the fur de- 
partment was about to pur- 

chase the Fall stock, and would be glad 
to have me specify in what type of fur 
coat I would be interested—that there 
was no obligation on my part, but the 
firm wished to carry stock that con- 
formed to the tastes of its customers. I 
don’t want a fur coat, but if I did I should 
appreciate the opportunity to specify my 
mdividual requirements. 


I WAS called suddenly to San Francisco, 
and used the hour of necessary delay be- 
tween trains at Chicago to pick up a two- 
piece jersey dress for the trip. I found 
what I wanted at Marshall Field’s but the 
skirt was too short. 

“You could let it down temporarily 
from the shoulder by inserting two inches 
of tape,” the sympathetic .salesgirl sug- 
gested. Yes, I could do that, even in a 
Pullman berth. But I had scant time be- 
fore my train left to hunt for tape and 
thread, and notions. 

However, I kept such grumblings to 
myself, and said I would take the dress. 
In a mere moment, it seemed to me, the 
girl was back with the box. 

“I put some tape and a needle and 
thread in with it,” she said. 

I could have kissed her. 


WAITING for my change in a minia- 
ture branch shop of a large specialty 
store, I noted a pile of small, well-bred 
cards on the end of the counter by the 
door. I picked one up. Beneath an incon- 
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In a moment the girl was back 


spicuous seal bearing the name of the 


store I read: 
Introducing 


M 


Who is interested in 


to M 
from M 


The clerk brought my parcel. 

“You fill in one of these when you 
haven’t the article desired, but think the 
main store may have it?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she said ,“and then, too, so many 
strangers”—the shop was in the hotel dis- 
trict—“who pass along here know noth- 
ing of the bigger stores. They may as well 
go to ours.” 


THE sport-skirt and sport-blouse makers 
seem not to have cooperated this season. 
All the separate white cloth skirts are: 
cream-white and all the blouses gray- 
white. Instead of a harmonious ensemble 
you get visual discord. Encountering this 
complication, I wondered aloud about it 
in several shops. The clerks were unable 
to see the point. 

But in one store the trim young woman 
behind the counter listened to my story, 
examined the neat piles of white blouses 
and said quickly: “That’s a fact. There 
isn’t a eream-white blouse here. I hadn’t 
thought of it before, but surely they 
ought to tone in with the cream wool 
skirts we’re displaying. I'll tell the head 
of the department as soon as he comes in 
from lunch. If you'll come back at the 
end of the week, I can promise you we'll 
have some.” 


I WAS looking for some Chippendale 
chairs. The clerk in the furniture store led 
me down the dim aisles of the fourth floor. 


After five minutes of silent single file he 
turned, 

“Any special kind of chair you want?” 

“T want. Chippendale armchairs.” 

“Oh,” reprovingly, “those. No. I don’t 
think we’ve got any. They’re not using 
them this year.” 

He seemed to expect an apology, so I 
said: “Well—that is—my father has some 
Japanese hangings and ivories that were 
given him by the Japanese emperor, and 
it’s so hard to find comfortable chairs, 
don’t you think, that fit in with Oriental 
art. But Chippendale—” 

He reached up wearily to switch off the 
light. 

“Oh,” he yawned, “that Chinese stuff 


They make our treasures trash 


is obsolete. It was the rage a while back, 
but it’s no good this year.” 

I had become used to the thought that 
clothes “obsoleted” but that art in carved 
ivories and classically patterned chairs 
must be as lightly discarded was a new 
idea. 

Ming vases are, then, in a class with 
oilcloth. Did you know, incidentally, that 
you show your age by buying white oil- 
cloth? 

- “T need two yards of oilcloth for my 
kitchen table.” 

“What color, please?” 

“White.” 

“White? I don’t believe we carry—but 
just a minute, let me look—oh, yes, here’s 
a piece.” 

And, hidden behind yellow, blue, pur- 
ple plaids, there was white. 


AT THE jewelry counter of a depart- 
ment store: “Oh, I think this pair of 
earrings is just lovely, don’t you?” en- 
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-. tell 


stories. The two 
shown here speak volumes on 


the accomplishments of ma- 


chines and of men. They 


reeord the progress made by 
our own organization, push- 
ing into the uninhabited 
north and turning waste 
waters into productive force. 
About your products, there 
must be stories that could be 
interestingly told by photo- 
graphs, reproduced perfectly 
by rotogravure. For your next 
booklet or mailing piece, con- 
sider the use of rotogravure. 


Pictures sell. 


Manufacturers of Rotoplate 
Hyloplate + Primoplate - Servoplate 
Perfect Papers for Rotogravure Printing 











A Stitch In Time 


Rotogravure reproduces pictures 
perfectly but cannot add qual- 
ities that do not exist in original 
photographs. Starting with good 
photographs is like taking a 
stitch in time. Granted you have 


good pictures, rotogravure will 


give you perfect satisfaction 
whether you use it in news- 
papers, magazines, booklets, 


house organs, package inserts or 
mailing pieces. There is a Kim- 
berly-Clark paper made for each 
rotogravure use. There is also a 
service to users and prospective 
users of rotogravure rendered 
by the Rotogravure Development 
Department, Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, 208 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Established 1872 


NEW YORK 
122 E. 42nd St. 


Neenah, Wisconsin 


LOS ANGELES 
510 W. Sixth St. 


CHICAGO, 208 S. LA SALLE STREET 





















<alesgirl. “What are they made 
in turn. 


thused the 
* T said 
Gol 


0] 


(\, 
Lr 


\ es, ll de d; 
The next salesgirl, showing the same 


nother customer: “These are | 
ithe shed over with gold.” 
| raised my eyebrows at my clerk. 


14 karat.” 


“Honest, G ladys,” she said with a 
nudge, “are these silver? I’ve been telling 
everybody they’re 14 karat.” 


— to me with undaunted enthus si- 
“They sure look swell on you.” 


LAST Spring I tried to purchase white 
«lk stockings to wear with white shoes. 
Oh, Pitiful Plebeian; if I had any sense 
of the cofrect at all I couldn’t sleep nights 
owning white stockings. I must have 
“white jade.” 

Yesterday I entered the same shop and 
asked for white jade. 

“White jade?” 

The girl had never heard of it obvious- 

But she knew very well that the only 
chade a self-respecting woman could wear 
ith white shoes was “grain.” 

“] refused the grain stockings, but did 
buy a pair of white gloves. As she meas- 
ured my hand the girl commented pleas- 
antly, “White gloves always look so nice. 
I'm glad they’re in again.” 

And I had thought there was a per- 
manent place for nice white gloves. 


| DON’T know anything about the laws att 
of business economics, or quantity pro- . 
or turnover. 

But te know that obsolescence de-| & 

es from “to decay.” To me it seems as 
morbid and abnormal to hasten obso- 
as to hasten death and deca- 
The principle of it is evolving in 
the American publie an enforced accept- 
ance of the second-rate, which means 
waste of money and a lowering of value 
sense and good taste. 

An auction house carries as its motto 
“The Trash of One Generation Becomes 
the Treasure of Another.” 

It seems to me the manufaéturers and 
merchants aim to make the treasure of 
this morning the trash of this afternoon. 


quet ion 


escence 


dence, 








Uplifting New Yorkers 


PEAKING of national progress, as 
every American occasionally will, the 

_ ml lleage of New York’ s equipment for 
— nsporting passengers and goods in a 
verte ical direction exceeds the mileage of 
“<j city’s e quipment for horizontal travel. 
: = comp: arison is made and the judg- 
diecioe of oc E. Skinner, assistant 
win engineering for the Westing- 
* am ly — Manufacturing Com- 
New va | bit surprising to learn that 
i hss in . are in better case to move 
i Tossed nove on. There is something | 
piritual in the discov ery. 
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“PLAN TS 


OWER installations by Stone & Webster 


Engineering Corporation total almost four million 


tured goods. 


These plants are located in all parts of the country. 


horse power. They equal the installed capacity of 
all the power plants in New England —a territory 
where seven per cent of the country’s population is 


producing ten per cent of the country’s manufac- 


They range from small industrial plants to some of 


the largest steam and hydro central power stations 


in the country. Many of them are making records 


for economy in operation. 


STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION: 


When writ 


ing to Stone & Wester CorPoraTION please mention 
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Arthur P. Williams 


Functions and services 





S. M. Bond 


Economic factors 
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Robert R. Ellis 
Presiding 


F. B. Caswell 
Business analyses 











Frank A. Fall 
Credits and terms 








The New Wholesaler 


By WILLIAM BOYD CRAIG 


HE old time-worn conception of a 
wholesaler is no more. It has been 
replaced by a new realization of 
the place the “middleman” should 
have in the complicated pattern 
of modern distribution. This was the out- 
standing achievement of the National 
Wholesale Conference which met at 
Washington April 26 and 27. 

The old guard did not die without a 
struggle. Some stoutly maintained that 
the wholesaler has a God-given right to 
existence and expressed themselves as con- 
tent with the emphatic assertion that the 
wholesaler performs a useful function, and 
therefore must survive. They felt that he 
had established himself in the past, and 
any mention of slipping business should 
not be breathed abroad. In short, special 
pleading, regardless of merit, was the 
contribution of this rather small group. 

Those who painted the new picture did 
so with bold strokes. “Let’s have the 
facts,” they said, in effect. “Maybe we 
can get more out of a careful study of 
facts than we can out of mutual admira- 
tion. At any rate, let’s get the facts. 

Get them they did. Now these same 
facts are set down in black and white, 
many of them for the first time, in the re- 
ports submitted to the Conference by 
the four committees. These reports repre- 
sent more than a year’s study and work by 
the committee members. Conferences, 
questionnaires, surveys, government stud- 
ies all played their part in the commit- 
tees’ considerations. 

The seeds for the Conference may justly 
be said to have been sown at the Distribu- 
tion Conference. Distributors at that time 
conceived a new idea of the value of exact 
information. Those who were in the habit 
of forming sweeping policies based on 
precedent were then won over to the new 
order. Facts, details, statistics, data, in- 
St 





formation were recognized as the true 
basis of merchandising wisdom. The same 
general truth prevails today. Wholesalers 
were among the first to realize the need 
for more detailed information about dis- 
tribution. The National Wholesale Con- 
ference was a natural result of this urge 
to get at the essentials and to reexamine 
old ideas. 

Having decided that a study of the in- 
dividual wholesaler and the surrounding 
business world as it affects him should be 
made, it was perhaps natural that these 
wholesalers should choose the National 
Chamber to organize and carry through 
the study. The Conference was under the 
auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States for the obvious and 
simple reason that wholesalers themselves 
asked that it should be. Throughout, the 
Chamber’s part was that of impartial 
agent. Secretarial work was handled by 
the permanent staff of the Conference, 
which was the same in personnel as the 
Domestic Distribution Department of 
the National Chamber. 


A New View of Wholesaling 


IN COLLECTING and assembling the 
experiences of the Conference, there was 
group action. The application of the re- 
ports to the business of the individual now 
becomes an individual matter. The whole 
group set up a new and stimulating pan- 
oramic view of the wholesaler’s functions 
and their relation to the distribution 
scheme of things. It is for the wholesaler 
whether in groceries, hardware or coal, 
shoes, or what not, to apply the findings 
of the whole to his own needs. 

In welcoming the wholesalers, who gath- 
ered nearly 200 strong, President Butter- 
worth struck the keynote of the meeting. 
He said in part: 








“The history of your industry is large- 
ly unwritten. We do not know, exactly, 
when wholesaling first began to be an im 
portant factor in the distribution pat- 
tern. We do know, however, that wholec- 
saling has not always existed. Something 
of the sort was done by our pioneer bank- 
ers and ship owners during the colonia! 
period and up to the early part of the 
nineteenth century. True, the world wa; 
not then so complex. What vitally inter- 
ests you is not the question of its origin 
or its history, but the question, ‘will it 
continue to exist?’ 

“The only possible answer lies in how 
well you do your job. Wholesaling will 
exist just as long as you wholesalers are 
good enough to keep it going. There is no 
God-given right to existence granted to 
any type of business. 

“If there were any way to do without 
retailers, and get goods to consumers bet- 
ter and cheaper than they are now mer- 
chandised, do you suppose that retailers 
would last long? An absurd idea, possibly, 
but worth considering. There is no law 
save that of efficient operation for any 
phase of business. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of production without the manufac- 
turer, but if such a thing could be, the 
manufacturer would have to prove his 
right to stay. Certainly the changing 
forces of the modern world are altering 
manufacturers not only as to production, 
but also in their distribution problems. 

“Business of all types has a great re- 
sponsibility to the public, but the public 
has only a limited responsibility toward 
business. Toward the individual business 
man the public has only the responsibility 
of paying for what it takes. There is no 
compulsion for the public to make 4 
profit for any man. 

“The public has not even any sym- 
pathy, except in passing. Occupations 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL CREATED THE SKYSCRAPER 
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Hicuways of metal . . . bridges of steel 
—more immense . .. more defiant of the 
impossible do they become every year. 
Steel has strength, safety, security . . . 
and time cannot destroy them. Steel 
lends courage to design, inspiration to imagination. 
Steel is most adaptable, most flexible. 

. 2 steel bridge not only offers greater artistic possi- 
bilities but provides the kind of structure that can 











always be kept secure . . . modernized, reinforced, 
altered—even removed with speed and economy. 
Steel has such ready adaptability, such preparedness 
for its duty, that a steel bridge can be erected faster, 
with less handling of material, with less regard for 
weather than is required when any other material is 
used. Steel’s quick suitability, its efficient fitness, 
recommend it for economy. Its versatility makes steel 


the first consideration where beauty is a factor. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION, INC. 





To further an understanding of the many 


STEEL 


The co-operative non-profit service organi- 
zation of the structural steel industry of 
the United States and Canada. Correspon- 





a of structural steel in construc- 
a . American Institute has prepared a 
\ hon-technical pamphlets covering ZT NSURES 


200 .Madison Avenue, 


STRENGTH dence is invited. 
District offices in New 


New York City. 
York, Worcester, Philadelphia; Birming- 





ae every kind of structure. Let us 
type By gratis pamphlet devoted to the 
suilding you are interested in. Your 


AND SECURITY 


ham, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Topeka, Dallas and San Francisco. 





request will bring it promptly, Write today. 


When writing to AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF Sree, Construction, Inc. please men 


tion Nation’s Business 














The Vision of 
Prest-O.Lite 


Congratulations to Prest-O-Lite which 
now adopts this new tool of modern 
business. 
A flying office in a Ryan, a model of 
compact efficiency. See that cleared- 
for-action desk, equipped with Dicta- 
phone, fountain pen desk set and other 
latest appliances. Note also the jew- 
eled clock ticking off the seconds—a 
reminder that time is the essence of 
air travel. 
Here is a Prest-O-Lite high-powered 
sales office with a Prest-O-Lite battery 
always on the job, unfailing current 
for Dictaphone, desk lamp, cabin and 
navigation lights. 
The ship itself is the standard Ryan 
B-5 Brougham, powered by the Wright 
Whirlwind 300 h.p. engine. Here is a 
world of surplus power, one of many 
reasons for Ryan’s unequaled safety. 
This extra measure of safety, plus out- 
a ene, made Ryan the 
choice of Prest-O-Lite and of many 
other great companies which are look- 
ing forward and skyward. 
Today’s Ryan is a Sister Ship of the 
Spirit of St. Louis.” The one pic- 
tured here is appropriately named the 
Vision of Prest-O-Lite. 
Why not let us show you how a Ryan 
will fit into your business? Or send 
for new illustrated catalog. The 
Mahoney-Ryan Aircraft Corporation, 
Lambert-St. Louis Airport, Anglum, 
St. Louis County, Missouri. ; 





Brougham 





For Six 
SISTER SHEP OF THE 
“SPERIT OF ST. LOUIS” 














When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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pass over night. I can imagine a grand- 
son of the present generation, on hearing 
“The Village Blacksmith” read to him, 
saying, “Papa, what’s a blacksmith?” The 
strongest realities of today may easily be- 
come but the vague memories of tomor- 
row. 

“From the days of Moses to the time of 
George Washington, life did not change 
essentially for the average man. There 
was little opportunity, little hope, much 
hard work, and rigid distinction based on 
birth. 

“Then came the Industrial Revolution 
and Democracy. Machines took the loads 
off men’s backs. But the same machines 
played havoe with the existing social 
order. Cities sprang up. Factories seemed 
to beget population of themselves. Prof- 
its were high, and human wants began to 
expand along a widening horizon. 

“Trade and commerce as we know them 
began in Europe and America during the 
middle of the last century. Since that 
time, complexity has been compounded 
on complication. Swift changes wipe out 
industries as new ones spring up over 
night. Human wants continue to increase, 
adding to the need for greater production. 
Art and industry join hands and a new 
element, style, adds a crowning touch to 
the already complicated, intricate pattern 
of modern commerce. 

“Why am I repeating all this, which 
you all know so well? Only for the em- 
phasis of one truth—that we are today 
faced with the most swiftly moving and 
shifting industrial order that the world 
has ever known.” 

How well wholesalers themselves realize 
that they are in a rapidly shifting order 
can be read in every page of the reports. 
They comprise what is undoubtedly the 
best study of the wholesaler and his po- 
sition in existence today. Only a complete 
reading can give an idea of the value to 
the individual to be found in them. 

Curiously, the reports proved doubly 
acceptable to the Conference. They were 


presented by the respective chairmen, an | 
a round table discussion followed. Eac 
was accepted in turn. Then they we 
accepted as a whole by the action of : 
Conference in voting in favor of a resol- 
tion to adopt them and put their findings 
to the widest possible use. ; 

The first Committee was charged wit) 
a study of wholesalers’ functions and serv- 
ices. It was headed by Arthur P. W))- 
liams, president, R.C. Williams and Com- 
pany, New York. Committee II was head- 
ed by S. M. Bond, president of Root «& 
McBride Company, Cleveland. Its jo! 
was to study the economic factors affect- 
ing wholesaling. F. B. Caswell, vice-presi- 
dent of the Champion Spark Plug Com- 
pany, of Toledo, acted as chairman 0! 
Committee III on business analyses. Dr. 
Frank A. Fall was chairman of Commit- 
tee IV, on credits, sales terms and collec- 
tions. Dr. Fall is director of education ani 
research of the National Association of 
Credit Men, of New York. 

In the resolutions adopted, the Confer- 
ence made provision for carrying forwar:| 
whatever seemed worth future consider:- 
tion. Among the recommendations were 

It is recommended that the Departmen: 
of Commerce be asked to inaugurate « 
movement to establish a central control of 
distribution cost studies, organized, d- 
rected and supervised by the Depart- 
ment, to which trade associations and 
other groups may apply to initiate and 
conduct such inquiries as may be desired 
by them, in order that the results may 
be published in such form, and with such 
dispatch, as would foster the extension of 
this type of inquiry and promote the in- 
troduction of methods adapted to meet 
the pressing needs for distributive econ- 
omy. 

It is recommended that the various 
trade associations organize an inter-asso- 
ciation committee on education to pro- 
mote a better understanding of the func- 
tions and interrelations of the various 
agencies engaged in distribution. 





The Modern Trend of Trade 


GOOD deal has been said about 
what is to become of “small bus- 
iness.” But the fate of the small 

town in the face of the present compelling 
urban urge is no less a matter of national 
interest. 

A statement prepared from govern- 
ment census figures by Dorrance, Sulli- 
van & Company, advertising agents of 
New York, shows that 48.6 per cent of 
the total population is living in commu- 
nities of less than 2,500 people, that more 
than 64 per cent of the people live in 
towns of less than 25,000 population, and 
that only 35.75 per cent live in places of 
more than 25,000. 

Perhaps the most inviting food for 


thought is in the report that 48.6 per 
cent of the population lives in 13,278 com- 
munities of less than 2,500 people each, 
and that all the remainder is included in 
only 3,078 communities. 

What this division signifies in the com- 
plexion of business is in part revealed by 
McCall’s Magazine. To quote: 

The mere fact that people are “trading 
in” from greater distances hastens the pass- 
ing of the crossroads store, the old general 
establishment and the inefficiently operated 
outlet in small communities. . . . Shopping 
centers of from 5,000 to 25,000 population 
and upwards are assimilating this business, 
and therefore are becoming of increasingly 
greater importance as centers of marketing 
areas, 
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qa new product 





Positive protection 
Accuracy 

Speedy recording 
Simplified bookkeeping 


Convenience 


This phantom view shows how originals 
are filed in protection chamber—and 
how carbon copies are issued out the side. 


When writing to Unirev Aurocrapnic Register Co. please me 
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a new protection 





: yy The 
Warco-Fiter 


positive protection for 
your sales slips =at last 


No tampering nor changing of records—no lost tickets—no mis- 
reading of figures—because the origina! ticket is locked up the moment 
the transaction is completed—away from everyone except the responsi- 
ble person who has the key. 

This remarkable new machine differs entirely from registers that 
refold or retain a carbon record. The Uarco-Filer is the only register 
that holds on to the original copies—that separates them, locks them 
up and files them flat, all facing the same way—ready for instant 
transfer to post binders, and in the same operation issues one or more 
carbons for working copies. 

With the Filer you are always sure that the record can be read and 
that it is actually filed, because you see it move into the protection 
chamber. 

(Note: The original copy—the one on which you actually 
write—is best for bookkeeping and auditing. It’s always more 
legible than a carbon and is the best evidence in case of dispute. 
For real protection, always hold on to the original!) 





The Uarco-Filer is real protection for cash receipts, credit memos and install- 
ment payments as well as cash and charge sales slips. It may be had as illustrated, 
or mounted on cash drawer, in all standard sizes. 

Full information on the Uarco-Filer and samples of tickets in actual use are 
yours for the asking. Write or mail the coupon today. 


VARGO 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER Co. 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
Chicago — Oakland, Calif. — Cincinnati 


Canadian Representatives: Business Systems Limited, Toronto 











UARCO, 2316 W. 43rd St., Chicago, Illinois 


I’m interested in protecting my records. Send me full information on 
the Uarco-Filer and actual sample tickets. 





Name___ 


Firm___ 





Address____ 





___ State sth cieoasal 


ot . —— 
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A view of the residential side of the new American consulate at Seville, Spain 


Our New Castle in Spain 


NCLE SAM has a eastle in 
Spain. Unlike the castles in 
Spain that most of us build this 
is no figment of the imagina- 
tion, but a useful and special- 
ized building that will serve as a perma- 
nent United States consulate. 

It cost 200,000 practical dollars and, 
with its tile roofs and doorways reminis- 
cent of the ancient Spanish mission 
churches in the New World, stands in a 
setting of orange and eucalyptus trees be- 
tween the Guadalquivir River and the 
Maria Luisa Park in the picturesque city 
of Seville. 

In it are complete consular offices, a 
home for the consul and his family, an- 
other apartment for the vice consul, ac- 
commodations for an American research 
library, and a special suite for the use of 
the American ambassador or other distin- 
guished officials who may come to Seville. 

Construction is of concrete, steel, hol- 
low tile and stucco. All theAmerican com- 
forts have been supplied, including hot 
water heating, private baths, and electric 
refrigeration. Conduits for wiring were 
built into the walls in American fashion 
to the astonishment of Spanish workmen, 
who make their walls and cut the chan- 
nels into them afterwards or leave the 
wiring exposed. 

It stands on a triangular plot, and the 
structure itself is six-sided. Each facade 
in full view of the public. 

The business front—the side devoted to 
offices—faces the Paseo del Rio and the 
Guadalquiver, a convenient arrangement 
since much consular business is concerned 





By HELEN ORMSBEE 





The entrance to the consular 
offices is after the Spanish Co- 
lonial style of ornamentation 


with the ships that dock along the river 
front. The Guadalquiver is a muddy, 
rust-colored stream, broad and deep 
enough to bring ocean-going vessels up to 
the port of Seville, 53 miles from the sea. 

The residential side of the building 
fronts on the park. Here one may loiter 
in the shade along paths of tawny Seville 
sand, bordered with flowers. The en- 
trance to the consul’s home is on this 


facade. Within the building is a large 


patio, or interior court, surrounded by 
shady galleries. In keeping with its Span- 
ish colonial architecture, the severity of 
stucco walls and arches is relieved by 
decorative details in doorways, window 





gratings and gallery railing. Before being 
turned over for its career as a consulate 
the structure will be open to visitors as 
one of a group of three buildings housing 
the United States Government exhibits 
at the Seville International Exposition 
The other two buildings, a cinema house 
and an exhibition hall, cost $75,000 and 
have no permanent value. The money to 
build them came out of the $700,000 Con- 
gress appropriated for the United States’ 
participation in the Exposition. 

Twenty-three government departments 
and sub-departments are represented in 
the United States displays and many o! 
the exhibits were chosen because of their 
relationship to Spain, past or present. 

For instance, the Department of Agri- 
culture will show methods of growing cot- 
ton and reclaiming land by irrigation— 
two subjects in which Spain is particu- 
larly interested. 

Our national parks are represented be- 
cause Spain is studying methods of en- 
couraging tourist travel in her land of 
wild, high mountains. Amongst our own 
scenic marvels, the Grand Canyon is dis- 
played in miniature, the model being 
about 30 feet long and equipped with 
lighting devices for showing atmospheric 
effects from dawn to midnight. 

The Department of the Interior has on 
exhibit historic maps and documents of 
the era when parts of the United States 
were Spanish territory. The Navy shows 
life saving devices as well as other scien- 
tifie activities. From the Department of 
Commerce come exhibits bearing on busi- 
ness and industry, including a model air- 
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IS Worse 
than 
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Thirteen Times 
the Manpower of Industry 
Hidden Away in Electric Motors 
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Electric motors in America’s industries 
today provide working capacity equal to 
250 million workmen. That is more than 
13 times the actual number of men em- 
ployed. How effectively this army of 
“unseen”’ workers is used to bring down 
costs is determined by the care with which 
Motor Control is selected. 
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OU can learn it any day on 

any course... this lesson 
golfcan teach business. Watch 
a physically weaker man con- 
sistently out-play his power- 
ful, rangy opponent. Watch 
him shoot straight down the 
fairway while his physically 
favored friend loses strokes 
and balls in the rough. The 
difference ... perfectly timed, 
perfectly controlled muscular 
power. 

Competitive manufactur- 
ing plants, too, large and 
small, play on one course. The 
larger plants are apparent 
favorites in equipment... 
in chances for continued 
leadership. Yet often the 
small competitor wins...and 
usually for the same reason 
. «+ productive power is fully 
utilized by precise control. 


Today, unwieldy horse 
power is a burden industry 
cannot afford. But power har- 
nessed to its job with correct 





Motor Control . . . protected 
against disorganizing acci- 
dents to motors and men... 
can supply the deciding mar- 
gin needed today in close 
competition. 


Motor Control is such an 
important factorin true man- 
ufacturing economy that its 
selection merits the attention 
of every executive. 


Discriminating plants 
weigh the facts ... and be- 
cause of their findings, more 
and more plants specify 
Cutler-Hammer Motor Con- 
trol on all equipment. Ma- 
chine designers . . . alert to 
the demands of modern In- 
dustry ...incorporate Cutler- 
Hammer Control as standard 
equipment. And electric mo- 
tor manufacturers recom- 
mend its use on the motors 
they sell . . . knowing that 
thenameCutler-Hammerhas 
identified reliable Motor Con- 
trol for over three decades. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1251 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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When writing to Cutter-Hamer, INC. please mention Nation’s Business 


Good Electric Motors Deserve 
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the Ideal Location for Aircraft 
offers the [den coed iiiod industries 


VIATION—the next great Industry—offers tremendous 

business possibilities. Past the experimental stage, it is 
now entering the period of standardization. Problems of 
production and distribution...large-scale manufacturing... 
great combinations...sharpcompetition...arejustahead.The 
companies which will endure will be those in whose favor 
every advantage is operating. The first of these is Location, 


In the thousand-mile open spaces of the Middle West is 
America’s natural Aviation Headquarters. Comparatively 
flat, free from dangerous air-currents or large bodies of 
water, this area spots the center of the country and the 
center of population. Its manufacturing and distributing 
advantages, and its transportation, topography and climate, 
have already attracted nearly half this country’s Aviation 
activities. At its focus is St. Louis, sixth manufacturing city. 


76 of this Country’s 153 Airplane Manufactur- 
ers are Already Located in the Central States 


50% ofall the Airplane Manufacturers, 42% of the Licensed 
: Pilots, 44% of the Registered Aviation Mechanics and 51% 
of the Planes in the United States are in this region. Every 
facility for obtaining materials and allied parts, and for 
their fabrication by men and machinery, is at hand. 
A A 500-mile circle around St. Louis’ massed resources covers 
most of this territory and represents but five hours by air. 


Here in St. Louis are 4 Flying Fields; 5 Aviation Schools; 4 Airplane 
Manufacturers; an Engine Manufacturer; and a great Transcon- 
tinental Airway Headquarters. Here are 99 foundries; 21 produ- 

cers of aluminum castings; 11 forging plants; 200 machine shops; 

34 pattern shops; 56 manufacturers of tools and dies; 2 manufac- 

turers of piston rings; convenient warehouse stocks of steel... 

brass...aluminum. Desirable manufacturing sites are available 

on St. Louis’ $2,000,000 Airport, and elsewhere within twenty 
minutes of the downtown district. 

























St. Louis has interesting facts for the manufacturer of 
anything connected with Aviation. Correspondence isin- 
vited from manufacturers, bankers, and business men. 

A special Survey will be made upon request. 


Write The Industrial Bureau of the Industrial 
Club of St. Louis. * 511 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Dept. A-8 


Nearly half of all 
this country ’s air- 
plane manufac- 
turers are within 
the 5oo mile circle 
of which St. Louis 
#5 the center! 


THE INpustriaL Cur or Sr. Louis please 





the Natural Aviation Center 


mention Natron's Business 
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| port. Among the subjects covered by gov- 
| ernment exhibits are coal mining, tobac 
raising, and American foreign trade. 

The United States buildings stand nea; 
those of Uruguay, Peru and Chile, on the 
edge of the Maria Luisa Park, through 
which other structures have been seat- 
tered. Some of the Spanish pavilions have 
been finished for several years, others on|\ 
recently. The visitors who go to Spain for 
this Exposition will carry away a series of 
unforgettable impressions—of a lagoon 
and an arched bridge with a graceful 
tower rising beyond it, of buildings with 
lace-like cornices, of interiors glowing 
with the tiles that Spain has manufac- 
tured since before the Alhambra was 
begun, and of roses and palms and orange 
trees in profusion. 

But when the Seville Exposition and 
the Barcelona Exposition are over and the 
sightseers are gone, the model consulate 
in Seville will enter upon the use for 


) 








which it was designed. That use will be 
closely linked to America’s commerce 
with Spain. Raw cotton, petroleum prod- 
ucts, lumber, road working machinery, 
automobiles—these, according to the com- 
mercial attache accredited to the Amer- 
ican embassy at Madrid, are some of the 
things the United States exports to Span- 
ish markets. 

Each of these items answers some es- 
pecial need in that land which, though 
hoary with tradition, is rapidly becoming 
modernized, 

Highways, for example, that did well 
enough for donkeys through many a cen- 
tury, must be made smooth and broad for 
motor cars. The Spanish Government has 
already done much in that direction, and 
plans to do more. Therefore the demand 
for road-making equipment and for cars. 

With increasing motor travel, gasoline 
is an essential, but although Spain is rich 
in natural resources petroleum is not 
among them. Mineral oils, including pe- 
troleum products, are the second largest 
single export shipped from the United 
States to Spain. The biggest of all is raw 
cotton, which can be turned into manu- 
factured goods advantageously in a coun- 
try where labor is cheap. ' 





A Double Play 


N the Paul Shoe Store at San Antonio, 
| Tex., when a salesman sells a woman a 

pair of shoes he doesn’t wrap the shoes 
himself; he takes them over to the ho- 
siery counter to be wrapped, whither the 
customer follows, largely because her eye 
is caught by the hosiery display, accord- 
ing to an item in the Boot & Shoe Re- 
corder. 

The hosiery clerk takes a peek at the 
customer’s legs to size up what she pays 
for stockings, and she peeks into the shoe 
to size up the size, and then she picks up 


| just the pair to match the new shoes. 


What daughter of Eve could resist? 
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Publicity 


(Continued from page 18) 

y of going to the owner of a news- 
+o have an item printed. That 
-nallv is a waste of time for two reasons. 
rhe first is that the news test generally 


fie 
vil be applied by the owner the same 
- hy the editor, and the second is that 
it ms marked “must” by newspaper own- 
ers have mysterious ways of disappearing 
around publishing offices and never find- 
ing their way into print. Nobody knows 
iyst why this happens, but it does. 
" The success of the Liberty Loan pub- 
lieity campaigns was due in great part, 
<o far as the Treasury was concerned, to 
frank dealing. The campaigns were con- 
ducted, incidentally, independently of all 
other government publicity. 

In the beginning the Treasury made 
it plain to all newspaper men, magazine 
editors and others who helped dissemi- 


nate information that they could have | 
anvthing they wanted. They were told 


that the Treasury would unearth all the 
news it could possibly find and present 
t without color. If they felt at any time 
that more news was to be had than was 
offered, all they had to do to get it was 
indicate its whereabouts. Many of them 
followed this suggestion. Much publicity 
that emanated from the Treasury in the 
course of the Liberty Loans was due to 
suggestions from reporters and editors. 

A miniature press association news 
service that reached down into every 
community in the United States was set 
up. Twice each day, men in every county 
of the country reported their sales and 
other activities to their county chairmen. 
These chairmen passed the information 
on to state chairmen who reported to 
Federal Reserve District chairmen who 
wired the Treasury Department. 


Propaganda in the Open 


THUS, every morning at 10 o’clock and 
every afternoon at 4 o’clock, the Treas- 
ury Department had a report on Liberty 
Loan activities throughout the United 
“tates, and within half an hour after it 
reached the Department it was in the 
hands of press associations and news- 
papers, Nothing was concealed. Original 
telegrams, regardless of their nature, were 
‘vallable to the press. It is a historic fact 
t despite many investigations of gov- 
‘imental information activities during 
«nd alter the war, those of the Treasury 
Vepartnent never were criticized. 

“hortly after the close of the last Lib- 
‘tty Loan, officials of the American Elec- 
trie Railway Association asked me to 
UN RLten for an investigation of 
Vu transportation in the United States. 
I resident Wilson had appointed the Fed- 
‘ral Electrie Railway Commission to de- 
termine what was wrong with electric rail- 
Ways, One-sixth of the total mileage of 
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eee the center of the new 
industrial developments 
of the Pacific Coast..... 


RTLAND is the “key city” of the Pacific Coast. 

It has all the essentials of a great city. Geographi- 

cally, it is the center of the most potential section of 

the United States... miles and miles of industrial sites 

surrounded by beautiful homes, lovely gardens, green 
lawns and gorgeous flowers. 





Portland is an industrial city of clear atmosphere, with- 
out dust or smoke, because hydro-electric power is used. 
Ninety per cent of its homes are equipped for electri- 
cal and gas appliances. 


Portland has splendid grade and high schools, colleges 
and other institutions of higher education. Four trans- 
continental railroads serve Portland, and it is a world 
port with 58 regular steamship lines reaching all dom- 
estic and foreign markets (the sixth port in export ton- 
nage in the United States); a city of great civic enter- 
prises and municipal and real estate developments, with 
low taxation and the purest water in America. 

Come this summer on a vacation to Portland and Oregon in the 
Pacific Northwest, America’s greatest summer playground! Enjoy 


every outdoor sport and recreation; investigate the opportunities 
for new industries and sound financial and real estate investments. 


Portland’s world-famous Rose Festival, June 9-12 


If you visit HAWAII on your Pacific Coast trip, 
take the steamer at Portland. 


Portland vi. Oregon 


PORTLAND CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
Room 207, Portland, Oregon 


about Oregon and its industrial advantages. 


@ECTION of business 
portion of Portland. 
Building permits for the 
past ten years exceeded 
those of any other North 
west city by $8,000,000. 


Please send me information and free illustrated literature 
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Over 150 million 


are wrapped on 


Here are some of the 150 million packages which are 
wrapped daily by our machines. Creating machines for 
wrapping this wide variety of products has given us valu. 
able experience, not only in building machines, but also 
in producing packages that sell. 


All this experience, gained in 26 years of close coopera. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY CO. 


ase a . > New York: 30 Church Stree 
: - Saw es he ik Chicago: 111 W. Washington St. 
Unguentine 
=> 














When writing to Package MaCHINE?Y 
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es 
1 | Packages per Day 


1. Pour Machines 





se Ase 2 Lang see 





™ tion with the leading package goods manufacturers, is at 
rr your disposal—to help you find new and better forms of 
™ wrapping; to give your package greater sales appeal; or to 
o find new ways of lowering your costs. | 






Sunshine Specialties 


No matter what your wrapping problem may be, bring it jssortment 


- to us—solving problems built our business. 









: SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


London: Baker Perkins, Ltd., 
Willesden Junction, N. W. 10 
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GEORGIA 
MARBLE 
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Edward W Bok Singing Tower 
The Bird Sanctuary in Florida 











PINK MARBLE 


This tower is built largely of Pink 
Georgia Marble . . . the same beautiful 
rugged material that has been used 
extensively for so many monumental 
and commercial buildings. One notable 
example of its use is the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland which occupies a full 
city square. To owner and architect the 
durability of Georgia Marble is an econ- 
omy factor of great significance. 

Go to your architect for informa- 

tion about Georgia Marble, or let 


us supply you with interesting lit- 
erature. Write to any of our offices. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE Co. 
TATE - GEORGIA 


1328 Broadway 814 Bona Allen Bldg. 648 Builders’ B 


Broo y sldg. 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 
622 Construction Industries Bldg. 1200 Keith Bldg. 

DALLAS CLEVELAND 


ILL 
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the industry of the country was either 
in receivership or bankruptcy and the 
whole business appeared to be headed 
for the rocks. 

I proposed handling the story as frank- 
ly as the Liberty Loan publicity was han- 
dled. This was a new theory in utility 
publicity, but a majority of the leaders 
of the industry, including B. C. Cobb, 


John H. Pardee, Lucius 8. Storrs, Phillip 


| H. Gadsden and others, indorsed it. 


The ‘‘tell everything”’ policy soon 
proved its value. Witnesses of all kinds 
were called before the Commission. Some 
of them shot holes through the original 
financing of electric railways in this coun- 
try wide enough to pass a Kalamazoo shut 
hack. 

Other witnesses gave testimony show- 
ing the industry was not wholly respon- 
sible for the bad condition into which it 
had fallen. At the end of several months, 
as a result of our unbiased reporting, the 
country had a complete picture of the 
entire situation. It was able to draw its 
own conclusions. In the closing days of 
the hearings, the chairman of the Com- 
mission from the bench announced pub- 
licly his appreciation of the industry’s 


| honest publicity methods. 


After the close of the hearings, the lo- 
eal transportation industry generally 
throughout the United States adopted the 
same publicity plan. Many companies 
went to the people with a complete story 
of their troubles. If there had been finan- 
cial mismanagement, this often was frank- 
ly admitted. If service was not up to 
standard, managements said frankly it 
was not and explained why. The public 
was told that if it wanted local transpor- 
tation it would have to join hands with 
managements in getting it and see that 
companies earned enough money to live. 


Frankness Wins the Public 


| TODAY, ten years after the openings 


of the Commission hearings, the local 
transportation industry is on a greatly 
improved basis. No longer is one-sixth, 
nor more than a fractional part, of the 
industry in bankruptcy. But the acid test 
of frank publicity as the industry sees it 
is found in the fact that, by telling its 
story openly, the industry has gained the 
confidence of the public. 

There are countless other cases that 
have come under my personal observa- 


| tion which prove that open dealing is the 
| answer to most public utility problems. 


Let me point to one. It is used because 
a nationally known utility man familiar 
with the case recently expressed the opin- 


| ion that it was the best proof of the effi- 








| cacy of open dealing in publicity he had 


ever seen. A certain gas company was 
in bad. Everyone in town, it seemed, was 
against it. More than $300,000 in legal 
fees had been spent. in ten years in a futile 
attempt to make fair earnings. 

A publicity man was put on the job 


| with orders to hear the truth. He visited 


people in the streets, stores, homes and 
elsewhere for ten days and got their vie ‘ 
Finally, he got the company side 
story. 

It was apparent that both sides }, 
just complaints which needed a gene; 
airing. Hence, he put the whole story + 
gether in a series of advertisements 4), 
news releases, admitting company faults 
and pointing out some public ones, They 
he suggested certain changes. 

Service improved. A rate increase w.; 
granted gladly. Earnings began to boom 
The company got out of court and key: 
out. Peace was restored. Today the com- 
pany is one of the most prosperous ani 
well liked anywhere. Frankness did jt. 


OT ft 


Publicity for the Public Good 


UNTIL seven years ago the city of New 
York had no accident prevention burea: 
Then Barron G. Collier, moved by the 
useless slaughter of innocent victims 
accidents in the streets, established wit! 
personal funds a safety bureau in 
Police Department. A master of publicit 
he early decided that the only way 
arouse the consciousness of Greater Ne 
York to the appalling accident situation 
was to tell it the whole truth. 

So, day in and day out for four years 
through every possible medium of pub- 
licity in the Greater City the truth about 
accidents and how to prevent them was 
told. No individual or medium was spared 
If jay-walkers were to blame for acci- 
dents, the papers learned it. If, as fre- 
quently was the case, reckless driving or 
defective brakes were responsible for ac- 
cidents, that too was given the widest 
possible publicity. Thus, during four years 
when the population increased at a rate 
of 100,000 a year and the number of 
automobiles at a rate of 200,000 a year, 
the fatality toll of Greater New York 
was annually decreased through open anil 
honest publicity. 

A new element in publicity is the ad- 
vertising agency seeking free space. Some 
of them just ask openly for free space 
for material which has not the slightest 
news value. Others send a small adver- 
tisement to a paper and then try to bring 
pressure to bear through the local dealer 
for free space. This is especially true | 
the weekly field. 

Editors throughout the country are re- 
sentful of being loaded down with junk 
in the form of free publicity. They are 
getting humpbacked opening tons of us°- 
less mail. Every week Editor & Publisher, 
a newspaper weekly, has an attack on 
free publicity seekers who have nothing 
to offer but a tin cup. Publicity men who 
are sending out this material are fooling 
no one except their employers. ” 

The wise man seeking publicity will 
employ a trustworthy man at a good sal- 
ary and listen to his publicity advice. In 
the beginning and the end he will advise: 

“In publicity, as in all other things, 
there is no substitute for honesty.” 
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MANUFACTURERS: 
do you know your geography 


Proven Center of American Markets 





HIS is not the me you learned at school . . . but 
it’s a map from which the manufacturer of today 


can learn a profitable lesson in economical distribution. 


It shows clearly that markets should be measured in 
terms of people rather than political boundaries. . . It 
points definitely to the economic necessity of locating 
the industrial plant at the natural center of distribu- 
tion ... at a point from which all markets can be 
reached most promptly, with best service and at least cost. 


LOUISVILLE 


After moving gradually south- 
west, the distribution center of 
America has found a location 
of continued stability in which 


to this rich"market with the low- 


cost production advantages 
south of the Ohio. 


? 
aa 





ee 
MANUFACTURERS 


engaged in, or con- 
templating engag- 
ing in, the following 
industries, we shall 
gladly send specific 
data which we be- 
lieve will prove 
really interesting: 


Louisville is the logical hub. Be Sure to Get 

‘ Manufacturers recognizing this the Louisville Story Wood Products 
trend and the advisability of Send for book, “LOUISVILLE Tobacco Products 
centralized plant location are  _ Center of American Markets”, Motel Products 


today producing and distribut- 
ing their finished products at 
savings of from twelve to 
twenty per cent. 


Over 50 Million People 
Within 500 Miles 


Half the population east of the 
Rockies lives, works and spends 
its money within a radius of 
500 miles of Louisville. And 
Louisville is the only large city 
combining low-cost accessibility 


LOUISVILLE 


CENTER OFSAMERICA 


containing definite facts about 
Louisville as the ideal manu- 
facturing center for distribution 
to all markets. Specific ques- 
tions will be answered specifi- 
cally—a survey pertinent to your 
particular requirements will be 
prepared at your request with- 
out obligation and in confidence. 


Louisville Industrial Foundation 
Incorporated 


409 Columbia Building . Louisville, Ky. 


MARKETS 





Chemical Products 
Food Products 


Glass and Clay 
Products 


Wearing Apparel 
Textile Products 


ed 
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y ty I< 1 INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION INCORPORATED please mention Nations usine 
When writing to LOUISVILL! DUSTRIAL 


















thieves— 
| petty theft— 


able fires— 
missing tools 
and jigs— 
protect your 
plant from 
these losses 
with a positive 
barrier of Page 
wer Fence. 
| 


53 Service Plants 
erect fence every- 
WwW here—from first 
plans to final erec- 
tion. A factful book 
“Boundary Lines”— 
mailed on request. 
Page Fence Associa- 
tion, 215 N. Michigan 
Avenue (Dept. 56), 
Chicago, Illinois. 





WW) 


America’s frst wire fence 
i 1883 






nation-wide service 





COPPER 
ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 
f 

Investigate | 
Page Fabric avail- 
able in Copperweld 
non-rusting wire... 
no painting . - re- 


duced upkeep... .life- 


time service 


CHAIN LINK —GALVANIZED OR 
WELD 


This booklet “Bounp- 

ARY Lines” fells how to 

protect property ... copy 
on request. 
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on Nation’ 
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unaccount- | 
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Auckland (New Zealand) Chamber of Commerce founded in 1869 


NEWS 
OF ORGANIZED BUSINESS | 
By Willard L. Hammer | 











SouTHWESTERN Vir- 





Regional ginia, Inc., a regional 
Survey Made = chamber of commerce 
vering the 19 coun- 


ties of southwestern Vir rginia, has tackled 
admirably the problem of providing sur- 
veys and statistics on the territory it 


serves. 


| sion Service of 





| western Virginia, Inc., 
| vey is progressing 


Its territory, for the most part, is com- 
posed of towns too small to employ 
fessional engineering concerns for the pre- 
paration of industrial surveys. The towns 
mutually support the regional chamber 
whose budget would not permit a large 
expenditure for the needed surveys. 

Through the cooperation of the Exten- 
the State Polyt 
Institute, the regional chamber of com- 
merce is enabled to have its entire terri- 
tory included in a survey. The school’s 
equipment and specialists are used in the 
work. The costs are only for traveling ex- 
penses and printing. 

The surveys of the 19 counties are being 
printed in convenient booklet form sep- 
arately for each county. They are so ar- 
ranged as to permit a separate printing 
for towns. 

The 19 surveys will be gleaned for the 
strongest facts in all, from which a com- 
prehensive booklet will be printed to give 
a bird’s-eye view of the region. 

Homer K. Bowen, secretary of South- 
says that the sur- 
satisfactorily and that 


pro- 


| it bids fair to set a new style in industrial 
surveys for small towns. 








Tue Transportation 
and Communication 
Department of the 


New Air-Mail 
Map Ready 





United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce has published a revision 
of its map showing the air-mail services in 
the United States. 

With this revised map are included time 
tables of all the air services in the coun- 
try. Pertinent postal regulations make 
the folder a complete air-mail guide. 

The maps may be obtained at cost from 


echnique ° 


the Transportation and Communication 


Dey 


ar 


tment of the National Chamber 


Coming Business Conventions 


Date 
June 
Week of 

3rd... 


..Oklahoma City. . 
sociation. : 
..New Haven, Conn. Clock Manufacturers Associa- 


(From information available May 5) 


Place Organization 
; RONG oi ac cde des Music Industries Chamber 0! 
Commerce. 
Chioago. < <5 oeces National Association of Sheet 
Music Dealers. 
Di@alo...; .css<ae3 National Association of Pur 
chasing Agents. 
Atlantic City...... National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation. 
St. Louis..........Association of Operative Millers 
Chicago. .....<.8 National Association of Music 
Merchants. 
6 ee National Piano Manufacturer 
Association of America 
Saranac Inn, N.Y.. National Association of Mutual 
vings Banks. 
French Lick, Ind..American Feed Manufacturers 
jation. 
Kansas City, Mo. .Southwestern Coal Operators 
Association. 

Yoanoke, Va...... Southern Hotel Association 
a. | SERRA a National Customs Service Asso- 
ciation. 

Tulsa, Okla....... American Institute of Banking 

Dk MO. 3S wenn Heating and Piping Contractors 
National Association. 

Pittsburgh ..... .. American Wholesale Coal Asso- 


ciation. 
Illinois and Wisconsin Retail 
Coal Merchants Association 


Oshkosh, Wis...... 


..BlowmngRock,N.C. Hardware Association of the 


Carolinas. 
.. White Sulphur. . . .American Dental Trade Associa- 
Springs, W. V ‘a.. ciation. 


London, Ontario.. "Advertising Affiliation. 


_.West Baden....... National mean of Coat 
Springs, Ind..... Accoun 
- | ’ "National oo & & Shoe Find- 
ers Association. i: 
: Ree: cd Wholesale Saddlery Association 
of the United States. 
fC. Re — Macaroni Manufac- 
urers Association. 
..Nashville, Tenn. . National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion. 
Wausau, Wis...... American National Fox Breed- 
ers Association. 
..Del Monte, Calif... Pacific Coast Electrical Asso- 
ciation. 
..Minneapolis...... Northwestern Association of 


Mutual Insurance Companies. 


.National Retail Hardware As- 


tion of America. 


| re American Institute of Quantity 
Surveyors. 
. Atlantic City...... American Society for Testing 
Materials. 
..Los Angeles....... American Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation. : 
me errs American Seed Trade Associa- 
tion. 
_ CRIED... c2enee National Association of Taxicab 
ners. 
_ Peer National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. 
i so sist National Association of Master 
Plumbers of the United States 
Niagara Falls,N.Y. National Knitted Outerwear As- 
sociation. 
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Wi Not Apply to the Office 
the Lessons Learned in the Factory? 


W... machinery has done in 


the factory, it can do in the office. Nor does it 
require a system of “time-sheets” to determine 
this. Thousands of organizations have already 
proved the value of modern office equipment 
for you. Here’s only one example of what 
Marchant Calculators have done. ... 


This Lumber Producer Saved $10,000 
in Nine Months 


One of the largest lumber organizations in the 
Nation. They needed an entirely new set of 
fhgures. They installed the Marchant Calcula- 
tor. They got the figures. And there was no 
question about their accuracy—they were 
done by machine. 

Marchant saved them $10,000 in nine 
months, on this one job . . . But that’s only 
the start of their savings. . . . 


Now They Short-cut All Their 
Figuring Jobs 
Constantly, day-after-day, figuring jobs like 
this come up... . SO man yp of lumber, 
\"x 4" in size, 16’ long, @ $1 .85 per thousand 
. wanted, the number of board feet, and 
the total value. 


fou should see how this is figured on a 
Marchant Calculator. Tap a few keys here, 
push a button there, shift a lever... and 
while you stand amazed, the answer appears 
before you! 

You can’t realize what a Marchant Calcu- 
«tor Is really capable of doing for you, until 
y ve seen it in action on your own figuring 
WOrK, 


T ry a Marchant on Your Own Work 
—W ithout Obligation 


We will gladly let you have the use of a 
Marchant —without obligation—to test right 
| your own office, on your own work. 

| The n you can try it out on costs, payrolls, 
partial payment plans, interest, retirement 
‘nds, actuarial problems, way-bills, etc. You 
“ai turn over all your figuring to this Mar- 
chant, and determine, for yourself, the tre- 
‘ucndous savings that are possible with it. 


You will be astonished to see how the Mar- 


MARCHANT 


Coalcwlators 


When writing to MarcHant CALCULATING MAcHINeE Co. please men 


chant can short-cut your figuring problems. 

You will see the Marchant actually figur- 
ing several problems simultaneously. You will 
see its automatic division, automatic multi- 
plication, automatic repeat addition, direct 
subtraction, automatic dial clearance, etc. You 
will see it figuring your problems in from 25% 
to 40% the usual time. 

And you will be especially pleased with its 
simplicity of operation. 


Anyone Can Run a Marchant Calculator 


Anyone can run any model. No special train- 
ing is required. No special help. You merely 
install the Marchants in your office, and the 
regular staff carries on. 





oh 





MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE CO 


n Electric Marchant.(_} 


We will gladly send you additional facts. 
Mail the coupon for the booklet, “Eliminating 
Mental Work”. It’s free. To try a Marchant 
on your own work — without obligation — 
check the third or fourth square in the coupon. 
Or consult your directory, and telephone our 
nearest office—there is one in every principal 
city of the United States and Canada. Repre- 
sentatives in all foreign countries. 


New Portable—for Executives 
Executives will be interested in the New Mar- 
chant Portable. Occupies desk space of only 
634 "x 12”.Can be slipped into a handbag or the 
file drawer of a desk. Answers every figuring 
problem. Anyone can run it. $125. Ifinterested, 
check the second or fourth square in coupon. 


| 
Dept. 4— Oakland, California 
Please send booklet — | 

| 

| 

| 


“Eliminating Mental Work”(] On New$125 Portable {_) 


I should like to try — without obligation 
The $125 Portable (_} | 
Company—— - — 


oe | 
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users of Fenestra 
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Engineers, Stone & Webster. 


N this great power plant of the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company at Weymouth, 
Mass., an efficient layout of Fenestra WindoWalls 
provides adequate daylighting and controlled 
airation. Over 700 units (18,930 sq. ft.) of Fe- 
nestra were used. Two hand-controlled Fenestra 
screw-type operators open and close the forty- 
three ventilators in each of the mammoth bays. 
This Fenestra installation is but one of thou- 
sands in the plants of the country’s great corpo- 
rations. 

Today Fenestra Engineers can predetermine, 
with considerable accuracy, the efficiency of your 
daylighting and airation design before your build- 
ings are built. 

This service comes to you through an expe- 
rienced Department of Engineering Research— 


and without obligation. ’Phone the local Fenes- 
tra office. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2292 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Factories: Detroit, Michigan, and Oakland, California 
Convenient Warehouse Stocks 






Wi 


‘EDISON: 


Edgar Power Plant of the Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Boston, Weymouth, Mass. 


enestra 


steel windows 


en writing to Detroit Steet Propucrs Company please mention Nation's Business 


SOME FENESTRA- 
EQUIPPED POWER 
PLANTS 


Boston Elevated Power 
Station 


Detroit Edison Power Station 


Florida Power & Light 
Company 


General Motors Power 
Station 


Kansas City Power & Light 
Company 


Los Angeles Gas & Electric 
Company 


Norfolk Navy Yard Power 
House 


Williamsburg Power Station, 
Brooklyn 


Chicago Northwestern R. R. 
Power House 


Great Northern R. R. Power 
Station 


Pacific Electric Railway 
Power Station 


Sioux City Gas & Electric 
Company 








Bringing Books to 
the Business Man 


HE Business Branch of the Public 

Library is becoming more and more « 

necessity to the business man. Though 
there are only a few such branches in this 
country, American cities are gradually 
recognizing their need. Generally situated 
in the office section of such cities as have 
them, these branch libraries are used by 
research departments, accounting depart- 
ments, credit departments, offices, fac- 
tories, stores, banks, trust companies, in- 
vestment companies, advertising depart- 
ments, students of economic and business 
subjects, salesmen, and business men gen- 
erally. 

Establishment of business branches 0! 
libraries close to the centers of business 
was inaugurated by the Public Library 
of Newark, N. J., in 1904. Now, the pub- 
lic libraries of Minneapolis, Indianapolis 
Detroit, Providence, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cleveland and a few other cities either 
maintain down-town business branches 
or house business books in chamber of 
commerce buildings. Boston has started 
a great collection of books on business 
through an agreement between the Pub- 
lic Library and the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 


Wide Range of Material 


IN THESE ways the libraries become 
business assets. The collections in these 
business libraries differ widely from the 
usual range of library material. Here are 
hundreds of city directories; trade di- 
rectories covering special industries, pro- 
fessions and commerce and finance; gov- 
ernment documents; material on foreign 
trade and accounting, in short, every- 
thing in book or magazine form that may 
be useful to the busy man. 

A convenient location for such a li- 
brary is a necessity. The library at large 
cannot give the contact that the busi- 
ness man gains in a visit to such a branch, 
devoted entirely to his service. Here the 
material is collected with the specific 
needs of business in view, and the attend- 
ants become veritable sleuths in the skill- 
ful manipulation of material. In some 
business branch libraries there are ret!- 
erence librarians, catalogers, stenograph- 
ers, and other persons ready to cater to 
the business man’s needs and, since time 
is money, to save him dollars. 

Since from the field of business itselt 
has come the demand for this aid it is 
surprising that more branch business li- 
braries do not exist. But many cities are 
investigating and gradually adopting spe- 
cial business branch libraries as they dis- 
cover their practical value. 

—KaTHERINE Louise SMITH. 





Work Stops But 
Pay Goes On 


ECOGNIZING that labor is a com- 
: modity which must be kept avail- 
h able, the Consolidated Water Power 
. and Paper Company of Wisconsin and 
y Ontario, Canada, has adopted a plan un- 
d Jor which its employes are paid whether 
they are working or not. 
y The company regards the scheme not 
; 4s 4 philanthropy but as sound business. 
a It guarantees the employes a continuous 
4 annual income whether the plants shut 
Jown or not, thus assuring itself a sup- 
ply of satisfied and efficient labor. 
j The plan commands additional respect 
jeequse the company has always frowned 
1) paternalism or hand-out policies. Free 
| ‘urkeys on holidays, picnics and com- 
y | ny-paid nurses to inspect the children 
of the workers have no place in the 


scheme of things as far as the company 
is concerned. Thus the men know the pay 
; they receive when idle is not a gift—that 
the company recognizes that they have 
something to sell for which it is willing to 
pay and that their relation is strictly on 
, business basis, that it is a buy-and-sell 
proposition. 

The plan was worked out by company 
officials and union leaders. Each man who 
has worked for the company more than 
a year is assured of a salary equal to 
about one-third of his regular wages 

; whenever he is forced out of work by a 

: shutdown. The scale varies with the 
number of years a man has worked for 
the company. 

Skilled men are assured $75 a month, 
the four grades of lesser skilled men are 
guaranteed $65, $55, $40 and $30, respec- 
tively. Laborers who have worked more 
than three years draw $30 and those who 
have been with the company one to three 
years get $20 a month. 

However, although this amount is guar- 
‘inteed, the men do not get it if they earn 

n equal amount doing other work. If a 
min, for example, entitled to $75 a 
ionth, was to earn $60 outside the plant 

* would be entitled to draw only $15. 

The union checks on each man to learn 
I he is earning any money outside the 
).ant. If he signs an affidavit stating that 
he has earned no money and the union 
‘icials know he has, they agree to his 
umediate dismissal. 

; The plan is used in the company’s 
— at Wisconsin Rapids and Biron, 
Wis, and Port Arthur, Ont. Members of 
“Tee unions, the International Brother- 
ho d of Paper Makers, the International 
jotherhood of Electrical Workers and 
~ ‘ternational Brotherhood of Pulp, 
~“pAite and Papermill Workers, are af- 
ected by the arrangement. 
—Earu McIntyre. 
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Friendly Folks 


Like any other business, Insurance 
has its Smiths and Joneses. Men 
and women with families to sup- 
port; who enjoy a variety of 
pleasures; who have regular work 


to do. 


Stripped of titles—removed 
from office routine—they are 
simple, human, friendly folks who 
might well be your next door 


neighbors. 


Take the adjuster, for example. 
Perhaps you've never met one be- 


cause he enters the 
picture after the loss; 
a trying time for the 
man whose property 
has been damaged; 
a hard situation for 
everyone concerned. 

This adjuster is an 
intelligent, courteous 
man. Actually he 
works both for you 
and for his insurance 






company. He is not trying to 
prevent collection. Rather, he 
knows your need for prompt 
payment, and tries to speed up 
final settlement. Also, to com- 


plete our records, he must get 


definite information on the loss. 

Occasionally, unjust suspicion 
of his motives puts him in an 
embarrassing position. His job is 


not an easy one. Yet with all its 





You can obtain 
Agricultural Policies 


for all coverages such as: 


Fire - Parcel Post 
Automobile - Marine 
Use and Occupancy 
Rent and Leasehold 
Windstorm - Floaters 

Sprinkler Leakage 

Registered Mail 
Transit - Earthquake 

Tourists’ Baggage 
Explosion and Riot 

Aircraft Damage 











Iwuwance 


Company, 


of Watertown. N.Y, 


When writing to AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE Company please mention Nation's B 


difficulties, you'll find him as fair 
and easy to get along with as 


any of your regular 
business connections. 

Throughout the 
Agricultural organi- 
zation, you'll find cor- 
dial, friendly folks, 
with an unusual back- 
ground of insurance 
experience, and a 
keen desire to put 
that experience at 
work to help you. 
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Harvesting the College Crop 


By W. C. BOWEN 





Personne! Director, International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 


USINESS concerns, looking to the 





colleges for future executives, 
may rest assured that a type 
of man is being developed who 
will be mentally and physically 
equipped to take his place in the com- 
mercial world and to meet all the de- 
mands of this present era of vast na- 
tional and international operations. 

I agree with Dean Gauss of Princeton, 
who not long ago declared his belief that 
the period of “rah-rah boys in coon-skin 
coats” is on the wane and that such col- 
legiatism is merely a passing phase of 
youth. The personal contact I have had 
with senior classmen of more than a 
score of our important universities, ex- 
tending from Harvard in the East to 
Illinois, Purdue, and other institutions 
farther west, convinces me he is right. 

A representative group of colleges, in- 
cluding Cornell, Yale, Harvard, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Prince- 
ton, Pennsylvania, Lehigh, Penn State, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Northwestern, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
Universities, was selected this year by 
the International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation as the field of search 
for material. At these colleges possibili- 
ties and opportunities for young men in 
our organization were discussed with sev- 
eral thousand upper classmen. 

One frequently hears that college men 
are on the downward path. But I believe 
the opposite is true. The men being grad- 
uated from the today 


just as good as in years past. 


universities 


are 


A Growing Desire to Help 


IN SOME respects I believe they even 
have an edge over former graduates. The 
college curriculums have been improving 
constantly and as a result students are 
better trained. I find in the universities, 
among faculty and personnel officials, a 
keener desire than ever before to assist 
in the development of the students and 
to help them discover their own capa- 
bilities and vocational aptitudes. At Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, for in- 
stance, a course in humanies is being 
given that has occasioned the enthusi- 
astic interest of the students. A 
engineer was selected ti 


noted 
originate the 
course, and, following the trial and er- 
ror method, he has formulated a course 
that will undoubtedly prepare the way 
jor similar ones elsewhere. 
am, 1. oT. 


general 


This course 
the 
100 


simply indi- 


cates universities. 


trend at 


Many institutions have developed their 
personnel and placement bureaus to re- 
markable degrees. They are not only as- 
suming responsibility for placing their 
graduates in positions but also are guid- 
ing and counseling the students in their 
personal problems. Personnel counsellors 
of a number of universities spend many 
hours consulting with undergraduates, 
furnishing them with vocational advice, 
and assisting them to develop well-round- 
ed personalities. 


Friendly Counsel Needed 


CASES come to mind where advice of 
this sort would have helped men im- 
measurably had it been available to them 
as undergraduates. At one college this 
vear I interviewed a promising senior, 
one of the honor men of his class. When 
I talked to him he was shy and ill at 
ease, and kept his eyes cunstantly on the 
floor. Here was a case, I thought, where 
a little friendly advice on the part of 
one of the counsellors would have helped. 

Unfortunately, there are hundreds of 
men being graduated from our universi- 
ties who need kindly, corrective guidance. 
Many of our universities are providing 
for this and I feel the day is not far 
distant when such work will be rated as 
highly by college authorities as any regu- 
lar instruction. Then college men will be 
much better prepared vocationally and 
personnally than many of those being 
graduated today. It is because I per- 
ceive a definite trend toward vocationa! 
guidance and character building that I 
feel optimistic regarding the college men 
ol tomorrow. 

When the present movement toward 
vocational and personal guidance is bet- 
ter established, the business representa- 
tive and college men will have an im- 
proved basis for their conferences. The 
business representative, on his part, must 
come to the colleges better equipped with 
information regarding the future possi- 
bilities in his particular concern, and the 
students, on their side, must know them- 
selves better and understand in what 
field their capabilities lie. 

A phase of college recruiting that in- 
terests me is the reception now accorded 
business representatives by university of- 
ficials, It used to be the case that busi- 
ness representatives visiting universities 
had to sink or swim according to their 
own efforts. That almost 
completely reversed. 

Today placement bureau officials, deans 
and even college presidents are most cor- 


condition is 


dial to the representatives of busines: 
houses eager to engage college men. They 
realize that they have a responsibility in 
the placement as well as the education 
of undergraduates. They apparently fee! 
a deep concern in offering their students 
a chance to investigate as many business 
opportunities as possible. 

My personal experience substantiates 
this conclusion. In many universities, pro- 
fessors have gladly placed their classes at 
my disposal, permitting me to talk about 
the prospects my organization offered 
Placement executives go to no end oi 
trouble to invite the student body to meet 
business representatives. This is as it 
should be and I believe that in years to 
come even more will be done to facili- 
tate the recruiting of college graduates. 

The engineering schools, it seems to 
me, are considerably ahead of the purely 
academic institutions in the work of vo- 
cational placement. I realize that the 
engineering curriculum is more concen- 
trated than the academic, and that in 
many instances the students are mor 
accessible for interviews. 


Bewildered By Activities 


STUDENTS in academic institutions are 
likely to be concerned with numerous ex- 
tra-curricular activities. Surrounded by a 
variety of interests they are apt to be- 
come bewildered. They do not know what 
they are going to do when they are grad- 
uated and are inclined to delay their de- 
cisions to the last moment. Engineering 
students, on the other hand, forced as 
they are to deal in concrete problems, 
look ahead to business in a practical and 
systematic manner. 

Selection of young men to train for 
future important executive and engineer- 
ing positions cannot be reduced to theo- 
rem or formula. While it is largely a mat- 
ter of hunch so far as I am concerned, 
I have discovered certain methods which 
have proved valuable in my work of se- 
lecting men. 

It cannot be too highly stressed that 
frankness and sincerity are prime requi- 
sites in dealing with college men. You 
cannot pull the wool over their eyes. 
They are keen to detect what they slang- 
ily term “blah.” What they demand 1s 
simply the story of the opportunities in 
your business, stated in a matter-of-fact 
way. The keen analysis of these young 
men puts a business representative on his 
mettle and makes it necessary for him 
to be sure of his facts. 

What I always try to do is to make 
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So VERSATILE, 
89 HASILY OPERATED 








it has won 
preference 
everywhere... 


The new Century 
Protectograph 





Tue new Century Protectograph is built 
for speed. . . . It is surprisingly versa- 
tile... . Its easy operation and fine 
balance distinguish it immediately as a 
different kind of check writer. Business 
throughout the country has given this 
latest Todd machine a very enthusiastic 
reception. Over seventeen thousand new 
Centurys have been sold in twelve months. 

The universal acceptance of the new 
Century Protectograph is evidence of how 
thoroughly this rapid, adaptable, new check 
writer has met every modern business need 
for such an appliance. Its quick visibility, 

















its finger-touch control, its perfect work, its 
handsome, sturdy businesslike appearance—are all 
new features doubly welcome at such a moderate price. 
Have a Todd representative demonstrate this hand- 
some, fast new Protectograph in your own office. Test 
its speed on your own checks. Try out its easy adapt- 
ability to practically any business form you want 
amount-written. There are many desirable possibili- 
ties in the new Century. See what attractive prefix 
characters can be made of your trade-mark or business 
symbol to add unique advertising value to your checks. 
You must actually see and try the splendid new 
Century Protectograph to realize what a value it is— 
to understand what new standards of performance it 
establishes for a moderately priced check protector. 
The Todd office in your city will send a representative. 
Or mail the coupon for complete information. The 
Todd Company, Protectograph Division. (Est. 1899.) 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Protectograph, 
Super-Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 
Because Todd users qualify as preferred risks they enjoy 


discounts of from 25 to 60% of standard premiums for 
forgery insurance. 


When writing to Tue Toop Company please mention Nation's 





Trade-in allowance 


Todd representatives appraise old check writers fairly 
because Todd Protectographs are priced fairly. An 
extravagant allowance for your old check writer could 
be possible only if the new machine had an inflated 
price and an excessive selling margin. The most impor- 
tant thing toe you is not what you are allowed for your 
old check writer... but how much actual value you get 
in the new one for the dollars you invest. Before you 
buy any check writer, safeguard your investment by 
comparing its performance and reputation with those of 
a Todd Protectograph. 











THE TODD COMPANY 6-29 
Protectograph Division 
1130 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me further information about the new Century 
Protectograph. 


Name 





Address— 


Business ——__— Sig ae 














TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 


Business 





































KEEP VITAL 
RECORDS a ~ a 
IN A St ae —— 

= eases 1 oe : 


—— 
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e PAW RRIE RAP IIE TIN 


Wh n you stop in at the 
Office at 939 PM. 


After the day is over and the office is deserted except 
for you upon whose shoulders the success of the 
business rests, what do you think about? Away from 
the jangling telephones, the hurried telegrams, the 
rushing messengers of the daytime, your thoughts 
turn to the bigger problems. 


What about the vital records of 
your business? Can you go to a 
Fire Resistive Safe and get them 
or are they all over the place in 
this office and that? They should 
be where neither fire nor care- 
lessness can destroy ‘them — in 


a Diebold Fire Resistive Safe. 










































































Have you the correct degree and 
type of modern protection for 
your records —Jlabeled by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories? Re- 
move the doubt that comes 
when the day’s work is done. 
Send for our book, “Protection 
of Modern Business Records.” Let us measure your degree 
You will find suggestions of . "Protection meccosary, i 
value to you. 




































































DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
Represented in leading cities in U. S. A. and Canada 


IEBOLD SAFE 














BAN KER) 


please mention Nation’s Business 
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y j BOLD Sarre & Le MI PANT 
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the young man I am interviewing fee! 
ease. Self-consciousness hides a m:) 
qualities more than anything else. | ty 
not to surround my interview with {; 

f any sort. 1 want it to be a matter- 
fact, friendly contact in which all so: 
of things are discussed. 

What extra-curricular activities } 
the student participated in? What sport: 
is he fond of? Where has he been speni- 
ing his vacations? Has he been working” 
Answers to such questions, not shot out 
in machine-gun fashion, but brought cas- 
ually into conversation, help to judge th: 
man. 

I try to make the flow of conversation 
continual and natural. It is advisable to 


( 


| have the candidate do most of the talk- 
| ing. The prospective employer hangs on 


every word, every facial expression, try- 
ing to size up the personality of the man 
and formulate an opinion of his charaec- 
ter. It may be some little thing he says, 
his choice of words, his methods of ges- 
ticulation, which will assist the employer 


in making up his mind whether the young 
| graduate is worth the gamble of employ- 
| ment. 


I was especially impressed this year 
with the keen interest shown by th 
seniors in investigating the possibilities 
offered them by business organizations 
To cite a case in point, at one university 
I visited more than 100 students wer 
cathered together in the space of two or 
three hours, and all attending were eager 
to learn what opportunities the Interna- 
tional System had to offer. 

I have found that in such a group 3 
few men will have sufficient imagination 
and vision to picture a business oppor 
tunity quickly and concretely. It 1s not 
necessary to “sell” the company to such 
students. 

Rather they assume the initiative and 
attempt to sell themselves to the com- 
pany representative. The men who hedge 
and ask a thousand questions, many 0! 
them irrelevant, I instinctively exclud 
from consideration. 


The Problem Before Collegians 


A SERIOUS problem is confronting both 
college men and the university authori- 
ties. There are so many corporation rep- 
resentatives visiting the colleges for per- 
sonnel that competition for the better 
types of seniors is keen. College place- 
ment officers, in consequence, must not 
only counsel the better students regard- 
ing their selection of future opportun!- 
ties, but also caution them to keep level 
heads during the process. 

The chief danger of this whole plan 
of going to the colleges is that college 
men may get an erroneous idea of their 
worth when they have 20 or more offers 
to choose from. ; 

The most that any of these companies 
present is opportunity for the students 
to prove their worth. Each student must 
weigh the advantages of one company 
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the others and, after making his 
. take up his duties just like any 

oinner. 
roblem of placing the lower half 
luating elass is a difficult one 
Men in this group do not have 
)pportunities as the upper half 
lass and must often seek work 

: ypen market. 

i ‘The ¢ college authorities, however, are 
sympathetic in their treatment of these 
men and cooperate to the best of their 
lity in placing them. In a few univer- 
the authorities pride themselves on 
ie ability to place and keep placed all 

n if their seniors. 
0 Many of the outstanding corporations 
he United States today are sending 


n vonresentatives to the leading colleges to 
- ain new blood, and the placement bu- 
1 royus of these institutions are becoming 
- re and more efficient in assisting sen- 


rs to obtain positions with real oppor- 


y More Students Being Placed 


THERE are dozens of big companies 

r sending representatives out each Spring 
( to “harvest” the college crop. According 
to Walker W. Daly, secretary in charge 

student employment at Harvard Uni- 


y versity, the number of seniors requesting 
( nterviews has inereased from 20 to 30 
r per cent each year, and he says there is 
T ‘very indication that ultimately 50 per 


- cent of the members of the senior class 
will make it a point to see one or more 

Q of the corporation representatives before 

N choosing their life work, 

: Men from engineering schools have 

oh 

een more in demand than those from 


h the straight academic institutions. This 

: probably due to the great strides made 
d in recent years by the publie utility cor- 
\- porations, spreading, as they are all over 
e the world and accomplishing vast pro- 
y crams that require a high degree of en- 
e eineering skill, 


When I visited Pennsylvania State Col- 

ral at State College, Pa., this year, 
harles L. Kinsloe, head of the depart- 

f electrical engineering, declared 


h “uit he judged that about 85 or 90 per 
\- nt of Penn State students now obtain 
" sitions through the representatives of 
7 large ¢ Bega that call upon the col- 
r ge annually, 


vis his opinion that three-fourths 
‘larger employers of electrical en- 


- sieering graduates now recruit new help 

I~ ils manner, 

‘he | Tsonnel office of the Massachu- 
ga ‘titute of Technology, of which 

‘ - Frank L. Loeke is director, had rec- 


} 
e is 


‘p to March this year of 27 con- 
ge had interviewed seniors. Be- 
March and June Colonel Locke 
ed that probably the total would 


ir rns 


's Tween 


s d 

: r led by 20 or 25 more concerns. 

s @ gran “ total of more than 50 repre- 

. ‘cided increase in the last five 
Jars, g 


rding to Colonel Locke. 
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“T'll improve your 
product’s quality 


and at the same time 
decrease its cost’? 





Promised the Louisville Drying Engineer 


“ . . 
I doubt if you can,” said the manufacturer, “I’m already using the best raw material 
money can buy.” 


ry ’ ° > ° . “ ° a a ° 

That’s not the point,” replied the L.D.E. “I claim that a Louisville Dryer will im- 
prove your product’s color and texture, due to more efficient drying. Furthermore, it 
will greatly decrease your costs.” 


“ ‘¢T? 
To what extent?” asked the manufacturer. “I’ve always thought my present method 
was fairly economical.” 


“A Louisville Dryer,”’ declared the L.D.E., “will dry just twice as efficiently, That 
means you can dry double as much material with the same amount of fuel you now use. 
What’s more it will require only a single attendant instead of the six you employ at pres- 
ent.” 

“Well, I must confess you have me interested,” said the manufacturer. “I assume, of 
course, that you can prove your ability to accomplish what you claim.” 

“Easily,” replied the L.D.E. “My company has specialized in building dryers for the 
last forty years. Up to this time we have satisfied more than a thousand manufacturers 
among fifty different industries. 

“We have a laboratory equipped with plant-size dryers which is at your service. Ship 
us some of your material and we will prove, 











beyond any doubt, that with a Louisville Dryer 

of your own you will get the results I have | 
claimed.” a y ~ 
A few hours spent by a Louisville Drying Engineer to cut drying costs 

in your drying department may disclose unsus- ‘ 

z jae Such ae The first way is to permit 
pected opportunities to cut costs. Such an inves- s scutestiia: Sarvinat Didiinan 
tigation costs nothing and involves no obligation to make a study of your drying 

, »roblems ey will recom 
se r particulars of problems. 
whatever, so write at once for further partict ( Tc Moe. 
this helpful engineering service. ») Cut fuel expense from one- | 
&# third to one-half in many | 
cases. 
i Ka Deliver dried material con- 
LL. tinuously, thus permitting of 
DRYING MANY. HINERY uninterrupted plant operat tion i 
COMP. ANY, A Cut the number of atten i- | 
Incorporated ants needed to one in most | 
° | 
instances, 
Hull St. and Baxter Ave. Reduce the amount of floor 
Louisville, Ky. space requiredasmuchas80 











Cable Address, Loudry, Louisville, Kentucky 


> mention Nation's Business 


When writing to LouisviLte Drying MACHINERY Company plea 
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ven writing to AMERICAN BLOWER CorporaTION please mention Nations Business 






































A spectacular duel in court 
marked the lawsuit of 


Donnelly vs. McArdle 


Look Before You Go to Law 


HE American is noted as a fight- 
er. The title is merited. He has 
the quality of stick-to-it-iveness 
in his nature that wins. Some- 
times, however, he loses—even in 
victory. Where a principle is involved, 
especially, his spirit of combativeness 
may carry him on to such an empty tri- 
umph. He may be wrong, but he hangs 
on to his conviction to the contrary with 
bulldog tenacity. ‘ 
Nowhere is this more strikingly shown 
than in the legal field. There are numer- 
ous instances where a dispute over a few 
pennies has cost a small fortune in liti- 
gation, and other instances where the 
egal contest for the possession of an 
estate has eaten up many thousands of 
dollars and bankrupted the contestants. 
Many people are so constituted that 
they would rather risk the loss of thou- 
‘ands of dollars in costs than pay five 
cents they think they do not owe; others 
will risk thousands to recover an infini- 
‘imal amount they believe due them. 
Thus, in a recent ease, a merchant 
spent more than $900 to recover the value 
ne a five-cent postage stamp. Another 
~' contested the claim of his mother- 
in-law for 16 cents. He lost and was 


foread ta tac aes ; , 
a ° pay $612 in costs, besides his 
attorney g fees. 





By EVERETT SPRING 


ILLUSTRATIONS BYJ.D.IRWIN 


There is a record in New England of 
a case where suit was brought for one 
cent; and not infrequently people get in- 
to a legal fight where less than a dollar 
is involved. 

In contesting wills and in litigation 
over the distribution of estates, money 
often is poured out 
like water in costs 
and legal expenses. 
Witness the suit over 
the Travers will, in- 
volving a fortune of 
$3,000,000. The costs 
alone amounted to 
more than $2,000,000, 
and as there were 105 
heirs it is evident 
that little remained 
for distribution 
among them. 

Further evidence 
that the American 
firmly believes in the 
theory that every 
wrong has its legal 
remedy may be found 
in the fact that more 
than five million civil 
suits are brought be- 
fore the courts of this 
country every year. 


There are more than 100,000 attor- 
neys to try these cases—and to find 
“cause” for starting others. And the num- 
ber of attorneys is increasing as the fever 
spreads among the people to “go to law” 
with their troubles, real and fancied. 

It may be true that every wrong has 





He emphatically refused to come across and declared 
the attempted storage charge nothing but extortion 
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the following instances. 


Two Six-cent Verdicts 


t a woman can 
sets her mind 
Mary Sammis, of 
intington, Long Island, sued the town 


nming some branches off 


as obstacles to 
i firemen’s tournament. 
mages of six cents, 
) prominent law yers, paid them 
, and instructed them to 
the court of appeals, 
ary. After many days in court, 
the case was given to the jurymen, who 
chivalrous enough to award her the 
unt of her claim, six cents. The 
‘f her expenses was about $1,000. 
of the trial she said, “I 
suing for money, but for prin- 
I am fully vindicated by the 











The horse promptly died following the swap and Rapp marched 
Legg into court to extract the animal’s value, which was placed at $80 


out the difference in price between free 
air and sunlight, and hot air and legal 
rights. 

As the result of a Hoosier “hoss swap,” 
a Mr. Rapp found himself possessor of 
a horse from a Mr. Legg. Change of own- 
ership apparently affected the horse’s 
constitution, for it promptly died. Legg 
lidn’t give a rap about the empty stall 
in Rapp’s stable, but Rapp took a dif- 
ferent stand on Legg, and marched him 
into court to extract the value of the 
horse, which was placed at $80. Legg 
kicked around in court, keeping off 
Rapp’s attacks for nearly three years. 
During this time each incurred expenses 
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Cave Hart his 
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and attorney fees to the exten! 
about $2,000. 

Finally, the court gave Rapp a 
judgment for $1 against Legg: 
it was more of a Waterloo than 
windfall for both of them. It had 
cost Rapp about $2,000 to cet th 
dollar from Legg, and, as the costs 
amounted to $1,482, it stood Lege 
$3,482 to save $79 out of the $s) 
So, in the end, Rapp receive 
pretty severe jolt and Lege was 
pulled severely. Both had won—an< 
lost. 


ot 
L 


She Won, but Lost 


MARY Wiley, 11 years old, of Ja- 
maica, lost. both her feet in a rail- 
road accident. Suit was brought 
against the railroad, and, after years 
of delay, the girl was awarded $13,- 
000. This amount, at five per cent 
interest, would have produced 
enough each year to support thi 
poor girl. However, she had to pay 
from the $13,000 the sum of $7,250 
for “legal expenses.” Living expenses 
and education had eaten up the re- 
mainder, so that at 21, when the 
judgment was rendered, she faced th 
world with a cripple’s handicap and 
$604.91, a fund that had been raised by 
her loving friends. 

A calf was the subject of litigation in 
Iowa for 31 years. Most of the prominent 
lawyers in eastern Iowa were involved in 
the suit at one time or another. Th: 
matter set the whole county by the ears, 
influenced polities, changed the member- 
ship of churches, burned houses and 
barns, incited bloody riots, and financia!- 
ly ruined ten prominent farmers. Th 
costs in this suit amounted to more than 
$30,000, and bankrupted the final winner. 
He could have bought enough calves to 









A calf was the subject of litigation in Iowa for 31 yeats. The costs in the legal 
marathon amounted to more than $30,000 and bankrupted the final winner 
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Came” 


— STEEL 


Of Genuine 








“is LITTS eunce A 


(AMERICAN) KEYSTONE 


Give maximum rust-resistance and lasting satis- 
faction for all uses—above or below the ground. 






t 
fre me ‘ BrIDG & CoMPANY 
iT 

AND TIN PLATE CoMPANY CyYcLoNnE Fence COMPANY 


‘L AND WIRE CoMPANY 





By using Keystone Copper 
Steel you build for the future. 
Wherever rust and corrosion 
destroy, Krystone (steel al- 
loyed with copper) affords 
greatest protection. Tests by 
leading metallurgists prove 


this. Unequaled for roofing, 
spouting, culverts, tanks and 
all uses requiring maximum 
service. Insist upon sheets 
with brand shown above. In- 
quire of leading metal mer- 
chants, and send for booklet. 


AMERICAN 


STEEL SHEETS for Every Purpose 


ra information address nearest District Sales Office: Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, New Orleans, 
ew York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St. Louis. Contributor to SHeeT STEEL TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE. 





General Offices: Frick Building, PrrTsBURGH, PA. rt > 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


bell | 
sm m> UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION —=- Se 


oh an Sheet and Tin Plate Compa pit 





Slime 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 


PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: 


Distribute FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Dry DocK COMPANY 
: 7s—United States Steel Products Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu, £xport 


<Q" Dependable Service 









ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY 
MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
































When writing to AMertCan Sueet aNp TIN Ptate Company please mention Nation’s Business 


THE LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Distrijutors—United States Steel Products Company, New York City 
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“BEWARE ‘THE 


REO’S Position on A QUESTION 
oF PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE 
TO ALL Car DEALERS 


, V\ HAT is Your Factory’s Stand? 





@ Bootlegging of automobiles—advertising and selling of new cars at cut prices 
—is too frequently a natural result of factory over-production. 


@ Ambition seizes the production reins and the factory’s slogan of the hour be- 
comes, ““Turn out the cars, we’ll find a market.” 


q Then the party begins. 








@ The first step in this mad orgy of ambition Thi 
is to load the dealer as far as possible. Then oP ee 
load him some more is the second advertisement of a series ex- 
° plaining the dealer policies of Reo Motor 
“Buy till it hurts” takes ona new and sinis- Car Co. The first dealt with Reo’s attitude 
: : : on manufacturers applying the lash to 
ter ES for Car dealers and distributors. dealers in order to provide flood-gates for 
bd . , “a . q . h . 
@ Asa result of this overstocking there are ee 
thousan ds 0 f cars. over oni shun advertisement will be sent on request. 
some ' 
the normal, natural market, for the dealer 




















and distributor organization to move. 


@ So the second and even more dangerous step follows. The automotive boot- 
legger steps in at the instigation of some desperate, overloaded distributor or 


dealer—picks his town—and opens for business at cut rates, perhaps even 
next door to the regular dealer! 


q It is unnecessary to go into details about what happens to the regular dealer’s 
business. 


q Now read on the opposite page Reo’s bulletin explaining to dealers and distrib- 
utors, Reo’s stand on this practice. 


When writing to Reo Moror 
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‘BOOTLEGGER’ 


of AUTOMOBILES” 


THE REO MOTO R CAR Co.., since its organization 25 years ago, 


has recognized that its success can only parallel the success of its dealer and distributor 
organization. This success depends upon more than the generous Reo franchise... more 
than the fact that Reo dealers have both pleasure cars and commercial vehicles with 
which to build an all-year-’round business. It depends, as well, on the factory attitude 
toward the evils of the industry. The letter reproduced below is typical of Reo’s policies. 


To Reo DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS: 
Beware the “bootlegger”’. 


In this particular connection we’re not 
talking about the common or garden-vari- 
ety of bootlegger—the peddler of poison 
liquor—but rather the “automobile boot- 
lecger”, the fellow who is tending in cer- 
tain communities to corrupt and demoral- 
ize the entire automobile market. 


The bootlegging of new automobiles— 
that is, advertising and selling new cars at 
cut-prices—has become so serious a prob- 
lem, particularly on the Pacific Coast, that 
legitimate dealers and their various trade 
associations are up in arms. 


The National Automobile Dealers’ Associ- 
ation is making an earnest effort to combat 
the evil, and is attempting to enlist the 
support of automobile manufacturers, 
newspapers and dealers in their campaign. 


Very recently we received from Wayne 
Hearne, the Managing Director of the San 
Francisco Motor Car Dealers’ Association, 
a copy of advertisements recently run in 
San Francisco and a letter asking us to 
assist In any way we could in stamping out 
the growing menace. 


We have in every instance indicated our 
determined opposition to this practice, and 
have indicated equally unmistakably our 
Intention to do everything within our 
Power to prevent its spreading to the Reo 
organization. We have little fear, incident- 
ally, that it ever will: for Reo’s policies do not 
lend themselves readily to that sort of thing. 


We think it well, however, to state for- 
mally to our Distributors and Dealers our 
— in this regard, and our attitude 

ward any participation—direct or in- 


direct—in this traffic by any member of 
our organization: 

1. Reo has never sold cars to “‘bootleggers”’, 
or “gyp dealers”’ or ‘‘used-car dealers’’ or 
to anyone except our own regularly consti- 
tuted and authorized Distributors and Deal- 
ers. And Reo will continue that policy. 


2. Reo has never permitted its Distribu- 
tors and Dealers to sell new vehicles to the 
“‘bootleggers”; and Reo has never winked 
at or shut its eyes to such a betrayal by one 
Distributor or Dealer of fellow-Reo Dis- 
tributors and Dealers. It will be seldom 
if ever that a Reo Distributor or Dealer, in 
good standing, will want to participate in 
this contemptible traffic; but if such a case 
should arise it will be stopped no matter 
how drastic action on our part may be re- 
quired to stop it. 


3. It is Reo’s belief that with an occasional 
isolated exception, this practice cannot 
thrive or exist on any scale large enough 
to be damaging, without either the direct 
participation of the automobile manufac- 
turer or at least the toleration by the man- 
ufacturer of his Distributors’ and Dealers’ 
participation. In other words, it is our 
belief that in nine cases out of ten the 
Manufacturer is himself guilty—either as 
“‘particeps criminis” or as “‘accessory after 
the fact.” 


4. It is likewise Reo’s belief that serious 
as the bootlegging of automobiles may 
be—and the demoralization of the markets 
that result—the bootlegging evil is but 
the symptom of the fundamental evil, 
which is the mad scramble for supremacy in 
which many of the larger manufacturers are 
engaged. That scramble results, every year, 


in a serious over-production; and it is over- 
production that the industry must curb if 
such evils as new-car bootlegging and many 
kindred evils are to be wiped out. 


5. Reo believes, therefore, that until a seri- 
ous and intelligent effort is made—with the 
manufacturers setting the pace—to esti- 
mate more accurately the market possibil- 
ities, and to gear production schedules to 
those estimates, all attempts to eliminate 
the bootlegging evil, to solve the used-car 
problem, to lessen the mortality rate among 
automobile dealers, and to help the dealers 
make money will be but futile gestures. Those 
attempts will be comparable to giving five 
grains of aspirin to a patient who can be 
cured—or even helped—only through the 
medium of a major operation. 


6. Reo’s policy of “gearing production to 
normal sales possibilities’, instead of the 
utterly irrational policy of forcing the 
market to absorb the maximum num- 
ber of cars that can be produced, is the 
reason why Reo and Reo dealers have had 
little to worry about from new-car boot- 
leggers, and have had generally speaking 
far less to worry about from the used-car 
bogeyman than dealers handling the over- 
produced makes of automobiles. 


Reo has always kept its skirts clear of this 
sort of thing; and with your help, we 
always shall. 


Your co-operation will be appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 
Reo Moror Car COMPANY, 


By C. E. Eldridge 
Sales Manager 


On request we will be glad to send you “Letters of an Automobile Sales Manager to Hts 


Dealers’’—as well as complete details of the Reo franchise. All inquiries treated as ¢ 


onfidential. 


Address : RkEo Moror CAR C2. Lansing, Mich. 
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Play 


the 


Silver King 


now 


$b 


And still the world’s 
finest dollar ball 





Great news this to thousands of 
golfers who never felt quite will- 
ing to pay $1 for a golf ball. 


And best of all the new price 
goes for the original King—the 
same fine golf ball—the only 
golf ball on sale throughout the 
entire world wherever golf is 


played. 
With the King selling at this 
new low price, no man need 


deny himself the best in this 
year of 1929! 





The Silvertown Co., London 











John Wanamaker.) 


NEW YORK 


Sole United States Distributors 
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tock a big ranch with what it cost him 
for attorney fees and incidental expenses. 

There is, or was, a man down in New 
the light of his experi- 
| ence, would advise you to go to a tailor 
a suit of clothes rather 
than to try buncoing its price out of a 
railroad company. This Jerseyite jour- 
the wilds of the interior on 
Pennsylvania Railroad, carrying a 
to clinch his statement 


os , we 
}; Jersey who, In 


when vou want 


nevead 1nto 
the 


worn suit case 


| that he was traveling. Tucked within its 


dingy covers reposed a worn-out suit of 
nondescript working clothes, together 
with a bag filled with Jersey sand—to 
add weight to his proposed argument, no 
doubt. He left the train at the first sta- 
tion on the line that looked good to 
him for the execution of his plan, tak- 
ing a claim check at the baggage room 
for the suit case. 


A Suit That Failed 


THE NEXT morning, when he presented 
the check, he was asked to pay ten cents 
for storage. Here is where he hit the 
trail, and he landed running. He em- 
phatically refused to come across and de- 
clared the attempted storage charge 
nothing but extortion, and he would have 
the law about the ears of the railroad 
company to prove it. He did, and finally 
got a decision in his favor. 

The case later was appealed to the 
higher courts. At last the supreme court 
reversed the decision of the circuit court, 
at least as to assess the plaintiff 
with the the suit from its in- 
ception. And these costs, together with 

torney fees, made that suit of clothes 
good round hundred dollars. 

Podah, a small Japanese dog, about. a 
foot long and half as high, and of use 
only as an ornament, was made to drag 
his ghost through the courts of New 
York for several years. Suit was brought 
to determine who was to blame for his 
death, and for damages for his loss. Dur- 
ing the time that the memory of Podah 
dwelt in a legal atmosphere, the suit was 
hefore one municipal judge and 13 jus- 
tices of the supreme court, to say noth- 
ing of an army of lawyers who served 
to prevent the ghost from being laid. 

Altogether these justices spent months 
of time at $17,500 per year, or $50 per 
day, to ascertain upon whom rested the 
responsibility for Podah’s demise. Also it 
cost the plaintiff well up in the thousands 
of dollars before he finally got a decision 
for the $240 he claimed as the value of 
the dog. It cost him more than the pur- 
chase price of every living specimen of 


so lar 


costs O| 


at 
re 


cost him é 


the breed in the Japanese Empire. 


In 1903, Allen R. Kibbe, of Springfield, 
Mass., was awarded one cent in civil ses- 
sions in a suit against Arthur H. Towne 
to replevin a horse. Besides Kibbe’s legal 
expenses, which were heavy, he was or- 
dered to pay the costs in the suit, and 
this brought the cost of his penny up 
to some hundred-odd dollars, making 








that particular bit of copper a s 
worth preserving. 

A man died in Los Angeles, leayi) 
$20,000 estate which was in cour 
26 years on litigation growing out of ; 
puted settlements. When, finally. ;) 
publie administrator filed his aceouyt: 
the probate department of the Super 
Court of Los Angeles, it was found th»: 
after all the claims had been allowed they, 
was Just 40 cents left for the heirs. 

Larger estates than this have dwindle 
into insignificance, but it is believed tha; 
this is the first one of record where prac- 
tically the entire estate was consumed jn 
litigation. 

Had the heirs compromised on a settle- 
ment in the beginning, the estate, at fiv: 
per cent compound interest, would have 
amounted, at the end of 30 years, to 
nearly $100,000. 

Thirty-five judges and an array of law- 
vers figured in the case of Donnelly xs 
McArdle, which was in active eruption 
for 17 years. It was all about a bill oi 
sale which Donnelly had given his part- 
ner, the question being as to whether it 
was absolute or conditional. It went on 
appeal four times to the appellate di- 
vision, and was featured with a spectacu- 
lar pistol duel in court. 

If those who contemplate going to 
court with their troubles—to secure th 
recovery of moneys, to obtain damages 
for one thing and another, or to seek a 
legal redress for their wrongs—would 
more carefully consider the probable out- 
come and the possible costs there woul 
be far less grist to grind in the mills of 
the courts. Likewise there would be fewer 
defeats in the victories won. 





He Got His Chance 


KNOW a young man who came from 3 

small town to the city to work for an 

engineering corporation. On a holiday 
when he might have been on pleasure 
bent he was mulling about the office, 
though it was well-nigh deserted, when 
the boss came in. 

The boss found something important 
in the mail that had to be looked after 1n 
a distant city and asked the young man, 
the only employe available, if he could 
attend to it. He handled the commission 
so well that he was promptly promoted 
and today is a partner in the firm. 

When he told me about this, I said, 
“You're an example of success through 
being industrious. You were interested 1n 
your job and stayed at the office when 
you might have been at play.” 

“No,” he said, “the job then bored me 
to death and except for one reason | 
should never have gone near the office on 
a holiday. I went there because I drew an 
absurdly low salary, had no money to 
spend on the holiday, and didn’t know 
where else to go.”—F. C. K. 
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and Benjamin brankhin 
was Chairman 


of the Board 


“Success depends chiefly on these two 
virtues, INDUSTRY and FRUGALITY. 
Waste neither time nor money, but 
make the best use of both.” e 

— Benjamin Franklin 


r 1752, Benjamin Franklin called together a 
meeting of prominent Colonists at the Court 
House in the city of Philadelphia and outlined a 
plan whereby at small yearly cost each of them 
could be insured against loss if his home burned. 

Thus was founded the first insurance company 
in America—a mutual company with Franklin as 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. 

The spirit of thrift, industry and economy ex- 
pressed in Franklin’s words quoted above, from 
the beginning became a characteristic of mutual 
insurance. It has remained so. 

Eloquent of mutual stability is the fact that there 
are operating today five mutual companies over 
125 years old, twenty-one over 100 years old and 
one hundred and sixteen over 75 years old. 


11] 
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A mutual insurance company is a corporation 
owned and managed by its policyholders. Through 
sound management and careful selection of risks, 
mutual corporations are able to return to their 
owners, the policyholders, a substantial part of 
their insurance premiums. 

A worth-while booklet on mutual casualty in- 
surance will be sent on request. No solicitation 
will follow. Address Mutual Insurance, Room 2201, 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL PROTECTION IS AVAILABLE 
FOR THESE CASUALTY RISKS: 
Accident and Health Liability (all forms) 

Automobile (all for ms) Plate Glass 
Burglary and Theft Property Damage 


Workmen's Compensation Fidelity 





MUTUAL GASUALTY INSURANCE 


These Old Line Legal Reserve Companies Are Members of 


NaTIoNAL AssociaATION of Mutuat Casuatty Companigs and AMERICAN Muruvat ALLIANCE 


‘ M Ituals 


, 
u ha 

’ Bu alo, 

"ys Jamestowr 


\0., Buffalo, N. 


Casualty Co, Prati hareqeen Co., New York City; American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; 
. Mo.; Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ia.; Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 

7 wh: Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., St 
Mutual Insurance Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; 
»' Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich.; Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., 
U.S, Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass.; 


Builders Mutual Casualty Co., Madison, Wis.; Central Mutual 


Wausau, Wis.; Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insurance 
. r - 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., New Yorke 


vens Point, Wis.; 
Chicago, Ill.; Merchants Mutual Casualty 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., 
New York City; Texas Employers Insurance A 
N.Y. 


ssociation, Dallas, Texas; 


Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utica, 


When writing to Murvuat INsuRANCE please mention Nation’s Business 











e 
Right Hand Man 


fo travelers in 
Europe 


As the ship’s gangplank goes down 
in the ports of — lands, a fascin- 


ating scene is unfolded. Customs, 
trains, strange signs are there, uni- 
formed officials...and,a familiar fig- 
ure...an American Express man. 

There he is unravelling the mys 
teries of a foreign time table. Then he 
speeds over to help that party of 
ladies who cannot understand a 
word the customs man says; or to 
assist others with hotel reservations 
or passports. Similar scenes happen 
elsewhere abroad at dozens of fron- 
tier points, piers, docks. 

This American Express man, with 
scores of others, typifies the Helpful 
Hand of Service automatically ex- 
tended to those who carry American 
Express Travelers Cheques. The mo- 
ment you convert your money into 
these safe and spendable funds, you 
become entitled to the help and 
advice of these smiling sentinels of 
service no matter where you may be. 
Issued in denominations of $10, $20, 
$50 and $100. Cost 75¢ for each $100. 
For sale at 22,000 Banks, American 
Express and Railway Express agen- 
cies. Merely ask for the sky-blue 
Travelers Cheques. 


wn penalty 


ERICAN 
EXPRESS 
ravelers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, 
cruises and tours planned and booked to 
any part of the world by the Ameri- 
can Express Travel Department 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Where We Get Our Postmarks 


By EARLE LUTZ 


UCKED away in an obscure corner 

of Virginia, 50 miles from a railway 

and hemmed in by the Rappahan- 

nock and Potomac rivers, is an in- 
dustry whose output reaches every nook 
and corner of the world that the United 
States mail penetrates. 

It is housed in an antiquated wooden 
structure at the end of an isolated lane 
that leads through the forest to the vil- 
lage of Lodge, a community of comfor- 
table country homes but so small that it 
is not even honored with a pin-point dot 
on the official map of the Virginia high- 
way system. 

In this building, constructed in 1874 by 
Benjamin Chambers, Sr., are made all the 
steel dies and stamping devices that are 
used for postmarking the United States 
mail and canceling stamps. Even foreign 
nations have dispatched orders to this 
plain old building for devices of a similar 
nature. 


In the Northern Neck 


LODGE is in Northumberland County in 
the Northern Neck of Virginia, as the 
peninsula between the Potomac and Rap- 
pahannock rivers is called. Until the ad- 
vent of good roads, communication with 
the outside world was chiefly by water, 
and even now the steel from which the 
dies are made is brought by water from 
Baltimore. 

Electric power has not yet found its 
way to the plant. An oil-burning engine 
operates the machines and also a dynamo 
to generate electricity for lights. All the 
machinery, including the dies, the type 
used in the stamps, and even the wooden 
handles for the stamping devices are made 
at the plant. 

Benjamin Chambers, Sr., patented 
his dies September 23, 1851. He also in- 
vented the first breech-loading cannon. 
His model, made of wood, was discovered 
in an old smithy and is now one of the 
proudest possessions of the Virginia His- 
torical Society. 

Although his die patents have long since 
expired, permitting others to enter the 
field, no other company has ever bid suc- 
cessfully for the work. 

The original machinery of the Cham- 
bers plant cannot be duplicated, but in 
spite of this fact Mr. Chambers places a 
cash value of only $25,000 on the plant. 
Moreover, the plant is inexpensive to 
operate. Living conditions for the skilled 
artisans are such that labor costs are at 
a minimum and consequently competitors 
are left behind. 

The plant is operated today by Henry 
MM. Chambers, grandson of the founder. 


It was passed to him by his father jn 19s 
He employs 15 skilled die-makers ay , 
number of unskilled workers to turn oy: 
the 70 different items for which the p|,): 
holds United States contracts. Recently 
they filled orders for Cuba, Argentina and 
the Philippines, but the United State 
contracts alone are enough to keep the 
plant operating. 


Now Opened to the World 


FEW persons outside the immediate ]o- 
cality know of this unique industry in 
Virginia. The work is so specialized that 
the plant’s market is confined to nations 
rather than to individuals or even corpor- 
ations. However, the Northern Neck, for 
generations cut off from the world by the 
great rivers that almost surround it, is 
being rediscovered. Three years ago the 
Rappahannock was spanned by its first 
bridge and Lodge is now only 50 miles 
from the state capital by motor. 

Tourists will visit the Northern Neck 
because it is rich in historical lore. Wash- 
ington, Monroe and Madison are its con- 
tributions to the presidential chair. Light- 
horse Harry Lee and his son, Robert E 
Lee, are among its many famous soldiers 
Two signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Richard Henry Lee and Fran- 
cis Lightfoot Lee, were born in the sam: 
house in this isolated agricultural section 
of the Old Dominion. 

It may be that the Chambers plant 
which for years has had few visitors wi! 
soon be as well known as its product, that 
its old building, rambling with additions 
made as the work has increased, will } 
visited by more travelers. in a sing 
month than it has seen in the 55 years 0! 
its existence. 





A Paint Prescription 


HERE are 90 billion dollars’ worth 
of buildings in the United States, and 


67 billion dollars’ worth of them are © 


unpainted or insufficiently protected }) 
paint, according to a statement made b) 
Charles J. Casper in a recent address be- 
fore a convention of paint manufacturer: 
in Birmingham, Ala. 

The remedy for this condition, said 
Casper, would be an increase of our na- 
tional consumption of paint from 600 
million gallons a year to a billion gallons, 
and possibly two billion gallons. The cost 
of that much paint, he thinks, would be 
much less than the present loss of prop- 
erty through rot and rust. 
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NoLong Hauls on He D Shipments 




















H & D Package Engineers will 
bring or send you this book 
which shows how Hinde & 
Dauch superior facilities and 
complete service can benefit you. 
Mail the coupon for a free copy. 
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MILLS AND 
3 FACTORIES 


@ SERVICE OFFICES 


ORTY-EIGHT railroads have direct tracks into 
Hinde & Dauch plants. Thus go millions of H & D 
boxes yearly to every part of industrial North America. 


H & D growth is based on this principle— 
“The establishment of mills and factories at points 
that enable prompt cooperation, quick shipments and 
short hauls.” Whether you have one plant or many, 
you will find an H & D unit as a near neighbor. 


Placing your packaging problems before H & D 
Package Engineers, not only gives you the benefit of 
the facilities of the largest corrugated fibre box making 
organization in the world, but also the assurance of a 
source of supply close at hand. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
304 Decatur Street Sandusky, Ohio 


Canadian Address: King’s Street Subway and Hanna Ave., Toronto 


HINDE & DAUCH #2" SHIPPING BOXES 
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| The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 
| 304 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio | 
Please send a copy of ‘‘Package Engineering.” 
| a sci none samen seen sannn none mese rane enn ne nnnnnaeeeneanens | 
lion esc mein sean eain anenbnonaier Seoenoavennaanuasnsnasuesengascorsus | 
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When writing to THe Hinve & Daucn Paper Company please mention Nation's Business 















Our New Envoys of Good Will 


By ERNEST N. SMITH 


General Manager of the American Automobile Association 


N ANY Saturday sailing 

from New York at the 

height of the season 10,000 

Americans will be depart- 

ing overseas. A proportion, 

of course, are on business, but every large 

passenger steamer crossing the Atlantic 

has turned its old immigrant quarters into 

, seagoing garage and on every trip some 

itomobiles are likely to be left behind 
vause of lack of room. 

For Americans have discovered that it 

s as easy to take their cars to Europe 

is to take their baggage. These mo- 

tourists constitute a traffic movement 

n adventure the like of which the world 

has never known, and which, in my opin- 

n, is doing more to widen American 

foreign appreciation 

and ideals than all the 

trade we have he developed in foreign 
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markets, 


hee erican lif 


to give a 


and his wife, of Daven- 
uy a new car, motor to the At- 
ard, cross the ocean, drive off 
Havre and go their gay 
country roads of France, 
mountains into Switzerland, 
rermany and on to Holland 
thence into England for a 


Simpson 


he.4 


the dock at Le 
v down the 
» over the 
into G 


or Belgium, 


final whirl before driving down to the 
nd home. The traveling expense in 
Eu rope need not exceed $15 a day per 


person for everything and it can be done 
comfortably for $5 a day. 

Though Bill and his wife do not think 

f it that way, they are really couriers of 
commerce, representing the United States 
n international highways. 

Last year three Indiana couples clubbed 
together and bought a roadster. The first 
a took the car abroad and toured 

,000 miles. When they came home they 
the car behind. The second couple 

ent over ror drove 4,000 miles in the 
same car and came home. The third cou- 
car at Paris and drove 
When they were ready to 


left 


. : 
e picked up the 


I rn home they sold the ear for a small 
’ d he net cost of the roadster was 
vided among the three couples. The cost 

le was less than $500 each for 
Car, 


A New Conception of Americans 


ALL this means that the average citizens 
of France and Germany and Yugo-Slavia 
nd Italy and Po land, meeting Uncle 
Sam’s sons and daughters in their own 


owns and on thei own highways, are 
114 


getting an entirely new and accurate 
conception of the American citizen—and 
it is high time they should. 

Before the war the average European’s 
conception of us grew from observing the 
loud-speaking Americans who appeared 
in season at the watering places, social 
resorts or sporting centers of Europe, 
spent money lavishly and perhaps indis- 
creetly, and went home. 

Just as Americans today instinctively 
think of a Chinese as being connected 
with a laundry or a restaurant, so did 
Europeans think of us as a class as—well, 
you see the point! 

Today the viewpoint of the citizens of 
many European nations regarding Ameri- 
cans is changing because of the American 
automobile carrying American citizens. 

For many years Carlo and Lucia ran 
their little neighborhood store near Tre- 
viso in Italy and read of Americans only 
as you and I read of them at Palm Beach. 
Today both Carlo and Lucia may be 
called twenty times to wait on Americans 
who have stopped in front of their store 
for petrol, some cheese and crackers per- 
haps, or a thimble and some thread for 
the pleasant-faced lady in the back seat, 
and little Dick and Hattie and Willie who 
tumbled from the car into the road are 
making mysterious “let’s get. acquainted” 
signs to little Tony and the blackeyed 
Maria who are peeking out from behind 
the grape arbor by the store. 

So it has come about that the store- 
keepers and the inn-keepers and the me- 
chanics, priests, professors, business men 
and the officials of hundreds of villages 
from the Irish Sea to the Carpathians are 
learning new and human things about 
Americans, just as the family from the 
sronx that motored west three years ago 
carrying extra oil and gasoline and spare 
parts and tubes discovered and wrote 
home that the same kind of human beings 
lived out in Kansas and Montana as lived 
in the Bronx. 

You may think ''m exaggerating about 
this. It isn’t so far-fetched, though, when 
I tell you that scores of -people stop at 
the town of White House, N. J., and ask 
where the President lives. 

While touring in Europe last Summer 
I learned from the lips of foreigners of 
the really profound influence which the 
advent of the American motor car and 
the American family in it is having upon 
the prospective European customer. 

Drive anywhere in Europe and you en- 
counter smaller cars than are ever seen 


on American highways, and the owners 
are packed into them like sardines, Com- 
fort has not been the privilege of the aver- 
age European motoring family. In th 
first place taxation on cars and the cost 
of petrol was so high that the smallest 
types of automobiles are purchased, So 
in Europe your average citizen traveled 
as economically as possible, not as com- 
fortably as possible. 


Our Every-day Luxuries 


THEN came the average American citi- 
zen in an average American car that hith- 
erto the European looked upon as th 
height of luxury. The European discoy- 
ered that mass production in the United 
States was turning out good ears at low 
prices, and what’s more, he discovered 
that his counterpart in the United State: 
was making sufficient money to buy such 
cars and that it was a perfectly sane ani 
worthy thought to aspire to travel with 
considerable comfort while automobiling 

This started a chain of thought in th 
minds of Europeans which is having 
most. marked influence on their earning 
and spending abilities, and which is re- 
flected in the enormously increased de- 
mand for American cars. 

Naturally the motor ear manufactur- 
ers abroad have not welcomed this peace- 
ful invasion and tariff walls and hin- 
drances have been devised. But the prices 
American manufacturers place upon thei! 
ears sold abroad are based on a manu- 
facturing schedule here that cannot be 
matched by European factories. Further- 
more, the United States manufacturers 
are placing factories and assembly plants 
in many parts of Europe and familiar ser- 
vice station signs may be seen upon the 
garages in the most remote countries. 

Also prominent citizens of foreign 
countries are taking the agencies for 
American cars, and they are a force 10 
be reckoned with when the officials of the 
own countries endeavor to erect high tar! 
walls in favor of a home-brand car 10! 
which there is no popular demand. 

But through it all John Jones of Ohi 
goes romping merrily with his own ¢:!, 
enjoying the scenery, enjoying the foo 
and drink, paying his way in the villages 
and country inns, making friends, 0- 
consciously spreading the gospel of Amet- 
ican happiness and good cheer. All hon! 
to him and his fellow townsfolk, Couriers 
of Commerce, U.S. A. 

Two Englishmen recently published 
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only took a cat-nays 


ES, twenty years in Rip’s day is a cat-nap 
compared to a ¢wo year's sleep now. Two 
whole years! By that time the racing car of 
progress is out of sight — The air-plane of ac- 
complishment is lost in the clouds. Everything 
changed. New things obsolete overnight,almost. 


After the whole twenty years that Rip slum- 
bered he only found old things older. 


The speed of our age is exemplified even in 
so prosaic a thing as industrial piping. Hundreds 
of plants and commercial buildings are enjoying 
the advantages of new improvements. 


A man who thinks that the last word in automatic fire extin- 
guishing is the solder-type sprinkler head—he dropped asleep 
a few years ago. Compared to the new Grinnell Quartz Bulb 
head the old fashioned sprinkler head is like a freight train 
trying to keep pace with an air-plane. 


A man who still thinks steam pipe-coils are giving him mod- 
ern, economical heat, he, too, fell asleep sometime ago. He 
doesn’t know that ‘’Thermolier,” a recent Grinnell develop- 
ment in unit heaters, is turned on by cold and off by heat, 
automatically, You choose what temperature you want and 
“Thermolier” gives it to you. That’s real heating economy. 


t The man who thinks power piping fabrication reached the 
limit of modern industrial needs whenit safely held a pressure of 


GRINNELL 





300 Ibs. to the square inch must have dozed off not so long 
ago. Grinnell Triple XXX pipe joints and fabricated piping for 
super power will control 1350 lbs. pressure with an ample 
factor of safety. 


The same somnolence afflicts men who take it for grantea 
that changes in temperature will affect the reliability and ac- 
curacy of devices which automatically control humidity con- 
ditions. Several years ago an animal membrane was discovered 
which responds only to humidity. It doesn’t know that heat 
and cold exist. It regulates humidity conditions with hair- 
splitting accuracy. 


As for fittings, millions of men using them think that straight 
threading only happens by accident; that crooked lines and 
leaks are normal. Grinnell fittings accurately tapped, perfectly 
moulded and free from sand holes will open their eyes. 


The same men also think that the hanging and supporting 
of pipe is up to the workman to contrive as best he can. 


Self-hanging hangers, adjustable at amy time to keep pipe lines 
level — ‘‘Who ever dreamed of such a thing?”” — asks the 
man, as he rubs his eyes and yawns. And yet that is just what 
Grinnell Adjustable pipe hangers do. 

If you make a point of keeping up on im- 
provements, an illustrated booklet on each of 
the above will be sent. Address Grinnell Co., 
Inc., 400 West Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. “concn” Branches in all Principal Cities 














—-GOES A LONG WAY 
TO MAKE FRIENDS 





In the great progress of 
transportation, by air and 
land, the quality of rubber 
plays an ever increasing part. 


Quality is the silver chariot 
that progress rides in. 


It is the basis for public 
confidence. A reputation 
for quality is a hard-earned 
asset. It must be proved 
and re-proved until people 
know its truth. The General 
Tire enjoys that acceptance 
because of its long associa- 
tion with top-quality in the 
public mind. 


It is this, the feature of 
safety, which above all others 
has been responsible for 
General’s outstanding pref- 
erence among the millions 
who travel on rubber. 


The New 


GENERAL 






The Beacon Light of Top- 
Quality in rolling equip- 
ment becomes the unfailing 
guide to safety for the grow- 
ing tens of thousands who 
travel by air. This feature 





uality Spreads the 
Wings of Progress 




















































of safety on the landing field 
is the final reminder of the 
security of modern trans- 
portation. Built in Akron, 
Ohio, by The General Tire 
and Rubber Company. 
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abroad a fascinating travel volume, 
‘Through Europe and the Balkans. In 
it this interesting statement 1s made: 

“Two things learned by experience of 
motoring in romantic Poland and through 
the Balkans are that English serves sur= 
prisingly often, and that the American 
Dollar 3s mighty, In fact, 1s the second 
currency. The cafe proprietor received 
American currency without question and 
rave us zloty in change. With a few dol- 
lars (American) tucked away in the 
depths of the wallet, one can pay the 
wore in any town or village from Warsaw 
me Macedonia. In Poland we learned the 
value of American dollar bills, and ad- 
vise tourists to Eastern Europe to carry 
reserve supply of these, since they are 
yell known, even in small villages—and 
ire easily changed.” 

The trans-Atlantic steamship operators 

" are in my opinion the cleverest promoters 
of travel in the world today and thus it 
is not only made easy for Americans to 
travel but there is incessant propaganda 
to prompt them to do so, 

Nearly every town of county seat size 
in this country has its travel club or its 
travel agencies. Hundreds of banks have 
travel agencies which are adjuncts of the 
steamship companies and travel savings 
clubs are becoming almost as well known 
as Christmas Savings Clubs. 

Outside the fact that automobiles are 
carried uncrated by steamers nowadays 
and rolled or swung aboard as easily as a 
hamper of baggage, a great incentive to 
foreign motoring has been an alliance 
between European motor clubs and mo- 
toring associations in the United States, 
whereby customs documents, license 
plates, international driving licenses and 
ill needful papers can be supplied before 
the passenger sails, and the tourist in 
passing across national borders has no 
customs deposits to make and the passage 
of the borders involves but little more 
than tearing a coupon out of a book. 

Strange as it may seem on the surface, 
however, our own Government, through 
lorce of circumstances, in the past set up 
many barriers against the development of 


- — will travel with its attendant 
enents, 


Makes Traveling Cheaper 


OUR system of passport and visa charges 
established in 1920 brought. retaliation 
‘rom many European governments which 


caused the American citizens to pay far 
more 


European in Visiting us. 
‘ _ er. the Passport Act of 1925 au- 
‘horized the President to negotiate with 
“reign governments for the elimination 
meat ae and reciprocity was 
ia mie ‘hose countries which would 
my. /Procity to American tourists. 
ween Department has been suc- 
ce “i lese negotiations, Though 
ere ain and France refused, many 
‘ties have dropped their fees. Italy, 
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in government fees than does the 
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Never again need you be disappointed in your 
vacation. 


Before you plan where to go and what to do during 
these precious holiday weeks be sure to read the in- 
formative and vividly descriptive book, “Ontario, 
The Lakeland Playground of America.” 


When you read about and see pictures of Ontario’s 
highways, golf-links, fishing grounds, palatial hotels 
and back-to-nature camps; her modern cities and 
quaint villages, you will understand why hundreds of 
thousands of Americans come to her 400,000 square 
miles of playgrounds, year after year. 





Write to: 


ONTARIO PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Dept. “K”’, Parliament Bidgs., Queens Park, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 












When writing to Ontarto-Pusticiry Bureau please mention Nation’s Business 























WITH 
TWO MILLION 


THE 


GAIN Kemp aids materially in 
one of the world’s greatest fac- 
tories. Two million radiators are 

produced annually at the Harrison 
Radiator Company, Lockport, N. Y., 
a branch of General Motors—largest 
radiator factory in the world. 


Here, as in other major factories 
of the United States and Canada— 
wherever process heating is a factor, 
the exclusive advantages of the Im- 
proved Kemp Automatic Gas System 
have increased production, reduced 
fuel costs and brought dependability 
to all process heating. 


Because Kemp renders a service un- 
paralleled in using manufactured or 
natural gas — is automatic — always 
correct in air and gas proportion— 
mixes at one central point—produces 
even, easily obtained temperatures— 
what Kemp means to Harrison Radia- 
tor, Kemp is ready to mean to you— 


whatever you manufacture or finish 
with heat. 


What the Improved 
KEMP SYSTEM 
Can Do For You! 
Your free copy of illus- 
trated book explaining 
advantagesof Improved 
Kemp Automatic Gas 
System is ready. Just 
send your letterhead— 
no obligation. 






BALTIMORE. 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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which cancelled the visa fee if you landed 
in Italy from an Italian ship, has now 
dropped the fee altogether. 

Recently our Treasury Department, at 
the request of the A.A.A., dropped an im- 
portant barrier. We now permit foreign- 
ers to bring their cars to this country, 
duty free, for 90 days, and without plac- 
ing a covering bond. For a longer stay 
a bond or duty deposit is required, but 
for usual touring privileges this is suf- 
ficient time for the foreigner. 

The next galling thing, however, is the 
fact that no American can travel abroad, 
except in Italy, on an American license 
plate. The moment he lands abroad with 
his car he must install the plates of the 
country where he first landed and keep 
them throughout his tour. 


Difficulty in Auto Reciprocity 


THIS is because our Government was 
not a party to an international agreement 
signed by European nations in October, 
1909, whereby there was, among other 
things, reciprocity of license plates. Our 
inability to sign was partly due to the 
fact that abroad the issuance of license 
plates is a Government function, while in 
this country it becomes the prerogative of 
our States. 

It is believed that there is a way of 
getting around this difficulty, and our 
State Department has the matter under 
consideration today. 

Many Americans have been prompted 
to buy American cars abroad, tour in 
them and then bring them home, but un- 
der existing conditions the car sold abroad 
by our manufacturers not only pays a 
foreign duty but is required to pay a 
high duty on reentering this country. 

This tariff protection was reasonable 
no doubt when there was danger of the 
ears left in France after the war being 
dumped back into this country to under- 
sell our own people. This danger has long 
since passed. The American Automobile 
Association has asked that Congress con- 
sider its repeal as a further encourage- 
ment to the use of our cars abroad. 

There are those in our country con- 
cerned with the development of our own 
resort and recreational areas who oppose 
this European traffic with its hundreds 
of millions of dollars spent abroad. 

There are compensating values in sight, 
however. European motorists are evinc- 
ing an interest in seeing this country 
and steps are already under way to stimu- 
late a larger westbound travel. Our asso- 
ciation, following a definite plan, has al- 
ready routed a number of foreign am- 
bassadors on motor trips across the con- 
tinent, and the reports these gentlemen 
have sent home have started some of 
their countrymen this way. 

Last Summer 142 members of the Ger- 
man club affiliation of the American Au- 
tomobile Association came to this coun- 
try on a travel ticket which included a 
three weeks’ tour of the United States un- 





der our auspices. De luxe buses met the 
party at the steamship pier. Special tour 
books were printed in German and inter- 
preters were supplied. The trip extended 
as far west as Chicago and included visits 
to some of the largest manufacturine 
plants. The party returned with a new 
knowledge and taste for American hich. 
ways, motor cars and products, . 

The great American migration across 
the-seas will increase in 1929, Indications 
this early make that certain. 

The Scotch inn keeper in the Trossachs 
is making ready. The cafes of Barcelona 
are hiring American-speaking waiters, At 
Brighton Beach in England the “Pasa- 
dena Boys” will reveal our own jazz tunes. 
In the Harz mountains hotels are install- 
ing those American twin beds. At Stan- 
islau and Szeged and Nish and Monaster 
and Lodz, at Bari and Avignon they are 
getting ready—because out of the dust 
will shortly come booming along Jim 
Blake, of Lincoln, Neb., with his family, 


Tourist Trade Is Much Sought 
HE AND his friends who follow will leave 


some memories of smiles, good cheer and 
best of all a generous pile of American 
currency, concerning the value of which 
there can be no doubt. And what an Am- 
bassador of good will is Jim Blake for 
the American salesmen when they follow 
along with goods for sale. To show you 
how anxious some of the inn keepers are 
for this American trade, I conclude by 
quoting verbatim letters recently received 
by the American Automobile Association: 


“Dear Sir: 

“T have been 10 years in Washington, D. 
C. working as a Waiter in the Shorham 
privat Waiter to the late Vice President 
Marshall and in the Cafe le Paradise. as a 
refence I owned for two years an Essex. 

“I own now a Inn here situated on the 
maen Street Paris to Vienna and a lot 
American Automobile passing here true, 
I wish to become a member of the AAA so 
to be able to put it on my Tor, please State 
price and I will send the money by return 
mail, thanking you in advance for an early 
reply, I am.” 


“Dear Sir: 

“Enclosed find letter from the AAA in 
Washington, D. C. where I have been the 
last 10 years as a Waiter in the Willard and 
Shorham Hotel. I applied for Membership 
and the AAA emblem, when I landed 3 
Month’s agoe in Bremen we tried to get 
something to eat and ordered Gulash and 
got an old beef-stew we went in the Bar 
they offered us Nearbeer, in my Inn I serve 
good Food and have a good Vinecelar I am 
also used to give the best of my ability in 
service. I have been waiting on Ex Presi 
dent Daft, Wilson Harding, and I have been 
the Privetwaiter to the late Vice President 
Marshall also I was for a Year Privetwait« r 
to Mr. Tuller Hotel Tuller Detroit. 

“T am convinced if you permit me to put 
the AAA emblem on my shield which could 
be seen 1 Mile on either side, that the 
American tourist will be glad to know * 
good stoping place, where they are asurt d 
to get decent food and good service.” 
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for Low Cost 


Those buildings abovearetruly“geared 
up” to the tempo of this fast-moving, 
changeable, cost-conscious industrial age 
in which all of us find ourselves today. 


Look at them. 


They are completely surrounded by 
fumes, by ore dust, by acid conditions. 
Those are things which used to spell quick 
deterioration to the kind of “light construc- 
tion” sidewalls and roofs that you see on 
those buildings. 


But do those corrosive elements hurt 
these roofs and walls? Not at all. The cor- 
rugated metal used on the roofs and walls 
is Robertson Protected Metal—protected 
with external coatings. It will not corrode, 
even in the presence of serious corrosive 
elements. It needs no paint. It lasts years 
and years without any form of attention 
or replacement. 


Let us see what that does for industrial 
buildings. 


It enables men to build mills and factories 
of “light construction.” That is the ideal 
form of construction to meet modern con- 
ditions of industry. It is the most eco- 
nomical in first cost. It is easiest to erect; 
and erection costs less. It can be put up in 
a hurry to meet rush plans. It can be 
enlarged, re-arranged, taken down, moved 
and re-erected elsewhere if manufacturing 
processes change. Yet, with Robertson Pro- 
tected Meral on the roofs and sidewalls, it 
is permanent in the fullest sense of the 
word. It is corrosion-free. It is mainte- 
nance-free. 


Without cost or obligation to you, we will 
be glad to have the Robertson engineers 
give you a complete engineering layout and 
cost estimate covering the use of this money- 
saving, long-life material for roofs and walls 
of your buildings. Just write us. 


H. H. ROBERTSON CO., PITTSBURGH 


When writing to H. H. Rosertson Co. please mention Nation's Business 














Home ..in an office building 


Your office is a half-time 
home . . . Its equipment 
affects your work as 
home surroundings affect 
leisure hours 


a pAY at business... half your 
waking time. It’s really home 
No. 2 for every man, though it is in 
an office building. Why not make it 
comfortable, livable . . . with sur- 
roundings that inspire better work. 
Hundreds of businesses have 
achieved pleasant office surroundings 
with up-to-date Art Metal Equip- 
ment. Their morale is high .. . 
personnel functions smoothly without 
irritation or delay. Success is re- 
flected by their well-kept home. 
Whatever your needs, Art Metal 
can fill them. Desks for executives 
or staff; files 
for every pos- 
sible require- 
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ment; fire safes of permanent, pre- 
tested protection; shelving; any office 
piece . . . designed by engineers 
with forty-one years’ experience .. . 
executed by master craftsmen, and 
reasonably priced. Best of all, first 
cost is last, since steel does not splin- 
ter, break or warp. And steel reduces 
fire hazard...affords greater security. 
See this attractive furniture and 
equipment finished in natural wood 
grains or rich olive green. See the 
wide variety of price and line... the 
most diversified line in the world. On 
display locally in over 500 cities. 


Write for beautiful color booklet 
of office interiors ... free 


“Equipping the Modern Office” is illustrated 
with paintings by Lurelle Van Ardsdale Guild, 
widely known New York decorator. They 
suggest a few of the pleasing and practical 
office interiors that may be achieved through 
the use of Art Metal Equipment. We shall be 
glad to send you a copy along with any of the 
catalogs listed below. Just write, mentioning 
the ones you wish. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


(10 Desks 

(-0 Pian Files 
0 Fire Safes 
(J Shelving 


C Upright Unit Files 

(-) Counter Height Files 

(0 Horizontal Sectional Files 
(CD Postindex Visible Files 








Art Metal 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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riting to Arr Metat Construction Co. please mention Nation’ 
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Human Nature 
in Business 





By Fred C. Kelly 


N employer of my acquaintance, 
who has a philosophical out- 
look on life, declares that the 
reason sO many employes {ull 

short of success, is that they don’t feel 
inferior enough. There does seem to be 
much reason to think that lack of an in- 
feriority complex may be a serious handi- 
cap in life. The boy who doesn’t feel in- 
ferior to his parents and show proper will- 
ingness to believe what they tell him, and 
follow their advice, is almost sure to get 
into trouble. 

It is equally true of the relation be- 
tween employer and employe. The em- 
ploye who fails to feel inferior enough to 
carry out the boss’s orders rather than his 
own, will soon be considered troublesome. 


¢ 


SEVERAL big financial and merchandis- 
ing institutions got the notion a few years 
ago of replacing the older heads of depart- 
ments with younger men. They figured 
that many employes in their fifties were 
drawing too much pay, as a result of 
“raises” through the years of their em- 
ployment, and that newer and younger 
employes would bring in ideas that would 
revitalize the institutions. 

But at least two of these concerns are 
now out looking up the older heads that 
were replaced. The younger crop of em- 
ployes has been in large part a failure. 
They have worked too much by the clock 
and are called luxury crazy. 

One concern scanned its list to obtain 
one employe out of 150 who would be just 
the man for promotion to a confidential 
capacity, and out of the total not one 
could be found. They went outside of the 
organization and picked up a young man 
who was working in a railroad office— 
where everybody is accustomed to long 


| hours and hard work. 


+ 


I KNOW a man—know him well—who 
so greatly dislikes the hideous advertis- 
ing signs nailed to beautiful trees along 
the roadside that he never goes out in his 
car for an afternoon without stopping at 
least once to tear down a particularly 
offensive sign. 

“If everybody were to tear down even 
one sign a day,” he says, “the fellow who 
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nails them up would soon grow discour- 
wed and quit. Then the landscape would 


” 
be good to look upon once more. 


¢ 


4 YOUNG advertising agent, struggling 
for business a while ago, had so much 
time on his hands, that he was able to 
vive much personal attention to work 
he did for his limited number of clients. 
They were so pleased with the pains he 
took with their work that they talked 
about him to friends and his list of cus- 
tomers grew. He decided that he must be 
downright clever, that he had discovered 
new secrets of advertising and that a for- 
tune was just ahead. 

Then he opened an office of his own, 
hired a stenographer, an assistant and an 
artist. Immediately his clients began to 
dwindle. He could not understand why 
until a friend pointed out: 

“They wanted your work not so much 
hecause it was clever as because you gave 
them individual attention. But now you 
are holding yourself out as an organiza- 
tion and they assume that they will lose 
the personal touch.” 


5 


THE Van Sweringen brothers, industrial 
magnates, have a strong dislike for per- 
sonal publicity. Close associates of O. P. 
Van Sweringen have been known to keep 
away from him marked copies of papers 
containing complimentary articles about 
him. Such items nearly always annoy him. 

Cyrus 8. Eaton, head of the Republic 
Steel Company, and investment banker 
of Cleveland, is also said to have a similar 
aversion for personal publicity. 


S 


IN PASSING a small real estate allot- 
ment at the outskirts of Cincinnati recent- 
ly I noted that each of a group of com- 
paratively small houses had a garage large 
enough to accommodate three cars. Mind 
you, they were not houses suitable for 
people of great wealth, either. They were 
in 4 rather dull section where people of 
wealth would not have been willing to 
live, Yet the real estate men had prepared 
* meet demands for three cars to a fam- 
liy 
* 


HE motion picture industry has been 
loreed to pay out fabulous sums as a 
penalty for failing to maintain research 
laboratories. Most of the fundamental 
‘acts needed for the development of talk- 
ig Movies were available to anybody a 
lew years ago. Certain of the big electri- 
‘al companies, having research depart- 
ments, followed up such facts with work 
Niet led to devices now protected by 
iy patents. Such work might just as 
rap een done by the motion pic- 

ustry itself. Because it failed to 
to it, all movie concerns making talking 
fo oe — now pay tremendous roy- 
“ to big electrical companies. 
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‘Ie are invited 


to join the 


Ti vomnd Pacifiz 


€ rates 


of the 
San Francisco 
Chamber 


of Commerce 


By the S.S. MALOLO 
Under Special Charter 


“In the interests of closer acquaintanceship 
and closer business and social relations with 
our neighbors across the Pacific the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce will sponsor an 
unusual cruise to visit Japan, China, Hong Kong, Manila, French indo- 
China, Siam, the Straits Settlements, Java, Australia, the South Sea 
Islands, and Honolulu. We shall sail from San Francisco by the speci- 
ally chartered new 8.8. Malolo, of the Matson Line, September 21, 
1929, and return to San Francisco December 20, 1929. 

“Such an itinerary has never been undertaken by any ship and it 
seems to the San Francisco Chamber ef Commerce eminently fitting 
that it should be the sponsor of such an unusual enterprise of good 
will and friendly relations at this particular time. Therefore, this op- 
portunity is taken to extend an invitation to the business men of the 
United States with their families to enjoy this cruise. The business 
management has been placed in the competent hands of the American 
Express Company. (Signed) PHILIP J. FAY 


President San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 


For detailed information, rates, deck plans, and 
stateroom reservations kindly apply either to the 


Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco, California, 
or to any Office of the Matson Navigation Company, 
or any Steamship Agent, or any Office of the 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES ALWAYS PROTECT YOUR FUNDS 











When writing for information on Arounp Paciric Cruise, please mention Nation’: 


s Busines: 











Seattie: 


62° Cool in Summer 


PICTURE a summer vacation in this 
Evergreen Playground: Here, spread 
over seven green hills and more, along 
the shores of emerald Puget Sound; 
embracing three charming lakes, a 
cultured, metropolitan city of four 
hundred thousand. 

And from here, as a hub and headquar- 
ters, you can drive in a few hours, over 
a score of splendid highways, to ocean 








beaches, mountainsnow-fieldsand gla- 
ciers,trout-laden lakesand streams—to 
cool,green forests of giant firs—to vistas 
of rarecharm and beauty. Orexperience 
the thrill of the king of sports—salmon 
fishing in Puget Sound. 

This summer—make it your Seattle summer! 
See this thriving young giant amoung Amer- 
ican cities. You haven't seen America until 


_ ve seen Seattle and the great Pacific 
iorthwest! 


See ALL the Pacific Coast 


Come west over a northern transcontinental line. 
See Seatile, Spokane, Tacoma, Portland, then south 
by rail or water to Oakland, San Francisco, Los 
——— and San Diego. Or, come north to Seattle 
by train or steamship. Ask about trips to Alaska, 
Hawaii and the Orient. 


round —_ excursion fares daily, May 15 to 
September 30 P 


; return limit October 31. 


attle 


Center of the, 
“CHARMED LAND 


S -aenen OF COMMERCE 
Room 105, Seattle, Washington 
Please mail me, FREE, yourillustrated booklet. 













Name 
Address 




















(Continued from page 25) 
trained the men under them in a similar 
way. 

For let it be repeated and emphasized 
that the system contemplates a coordina- 
tion of thought and effort throughout the 
entire organization which is impossible of 
attainment unless each human being in 
the enterprise is competent at his task, 
knows why he is doing it and seriously 
endeavors to do his bit as planned ‘and 
directed. 

Yet all that this system contemplates 
is the planning of the manufacture, mer- 
chandising, distribution and sale of its 
products on the natural economic basis of: 

1. An intimate knowledge of markets, 
their conditions and requirements. 

2. Merchandising the products in 
terms of quality, design, style and, prep- 
aration in the light of a knowledge of mar- 
kets on the one hand and production fa- 
cilities on the other. 

3. Distributing the products to con- 
sumer along the most direct and economi- 
cal channels, 

4. Forecasting sales after having ac- 
quired such marketing, merchandising 
and distributing knowledge. 

5. Planning production on the basis of 
the sales forecast. 

6. Controlling the entire administra- 
tive, production, merchandising and mar- 
keting system through a flexible budget to 
be analyzed and revised, if necessary, each 
month, 

One would think that every manufac- 
turer or merchant would so conduct his 











, , * 
When writing please mention Nation’s Business 


business, but the fact is that a relative 
few think and plan as outlined. 

It is true that many make conscientious 
| effort to work along such lines, but the 
| majority fail of success because they think 
too intently in terms of their own knowl- 
edge, ability, desires and inclinations and 
give too little consideration to the numer- 
ous human beings within their organiza- 
tion over whom they exercise executive 

authority. 


Where Industrial Success Lies 


THEY do not seem to realize that success 
in a great industry lies in major part in 
the development of man power as well 
as of mechanical devices, and that men 
given responsibility become more efficient 
profit earners than men given orders. No 
sensible man, however, claims that respon- 
sibility can be delegated without super- 
vising it through a system of control by 
means of which information flows freely 
along charted lines to the chief executive. 

The accompanying chart indicates in 
ordinary practice the lines along which 
responsibility with authority may be dele- 
gated throughout an organization and 
along which advice and information may 
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What Your Men Mean to You 





flow. Executive and administrative centers 
and subcenters are represented graphi- 

cally in this chart by circles. Their ar- 
rangement and names were not taken 
from the organization chart of any par- 
ticular company. Their functional ar- 
rangement may not meet the require- 
ment of all manufacturing enterprises, 
nor do the centers shown include all ac- 
tivities incident to the operation of large 
business: They serve, however, to indicate 
centers of control both large and small, 
under direction of men, each of whom has 
a well defined area of responsibility and a 
definite task. Each circle shown is a bur- 
den center, in which is originated and 
fairly apportioned either the manufactur- 
ing or other “overhead” burden which 
must eventually be absorbed by the sales 
dollar. 

Now the interesting thing in this organ- 
ization chart, aside from the picture it 
presents of a scientific system of coordi- 
nated control, is that in each of these 
circles is a key man who is responsible for 
the efficient performance of a task within 
the expense appropriations of the cor- 
porate budget, a human being who must 
make good if the integrity of the budget 
is to be maintained. 


Education Brings Coordination 


THESE key men are the main nerves of 
the organization tying into the controlling 
nerve center, each sensitive to the will of 
management if properly educated and 
trained, or if not so educated and trained 
each doing the day’s work in his own way, 
thinking his own thoughts, each a human 
being with unknown latent potentialities 
of which no advantage has been taken. 

Such a financial control system is of the 
utmost importance in developing the man 
power of an industrial organization, but 
there must be a human soul and a think- 
ing brain within the central circle, for 
nothing of a satisfactory nature can be 
accomplished without an executive with 
such a soul and such a mind. 

It is obvious that the man power of in- 
dustry must be harmonized and coordi- 
nated under intelligent and sympathetic 
management if it shall become effective. 
It is fully as obvious that it is foolishness 
and waste of effort to install scientific ad- 
ministration in a business whose chief ex- 
ecutive thinks in terms of expediency 
rather than in terms of facts. 

The obvious, however, is not always 
perceived. 

Business men probably will proceed as 
many are now doing, to install systems of 
budgetary control without basing the 
budget on a sales forecast or without con- 
ceiving the significance of a sales fore- 
cast. 

Other men will make sales forecasts 
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, = DON'T FATTEN 


rofits.. 


. IN SKIM-MILK 


Ma rkets 


An editorial by 





Do you know your market? 





Co business managements today 
have developed a “cream-separator’’ tech- 
nique. Concerns which grow amid today’s 
keenly competitive conditions have learned to 
take their nourishment from markets rich in 
profit... and to waste little or no effort on 
markets that are too lean to furnish a living. 

Dividing lines between “cream markets” 
and “skim-milk markets” may be geographical, 
financial, industrial, or occupational .. . or a 
combination of all four. The study it takes 
to determine them is well worth the effort. 
We have proved this to our own complete 
satisfaction by rigorous test and experiment. 
We say selective selling is the solution for 


W.C. Dunlap, Vice-president 
in charge of Sales 
The American Multigraph Sales Co. 


today’s most pressing business problems be- 
cause we have seen it work. 

For more than two years we have concen- 
trated our major sales effort on preferred 
prospects ... those prospects who, as indicated 
by statistical analysis, were in the best position 
to absorb our factory output. To assist in 
carrying out such a program, we have de- 
veloped new Multigraph equipment which 
simplifies selective selling to a greater degree 
than was ever before possible. 

Here are the results: (1) Greater total sales 
volume than ever before; (2) Marked increase 
in net profits; (3) Larger earnings for our 
salesmen; (4) Uniformly improved collections. 

We shall be more than glad to discuss our 
experience in detail with any executive who is 
interested. Address your request to W. C. 
Dunlap, 1806 East 40th Street, Cleveland, O. 


There’s a new MULTILGARAFPIT 


for today’s new selling conditions 


When writing to THe AMERI 


can MutricrapH Sares CoMPANny please mention Nation's Busines 
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Employ this 


Guard of Steel 
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Bar thieves and firemakers 
Use idle ground for storage 


The positive protection of a cordon of police is afforded 


your property by this Guard of Steel—an Anchor Chain 
Link Fence. 







Thieves and fire-makers cannot get through or get over 
the strong, high wall of steel wire fabric topped by sharp 
barbs. You can safely store materials in the idle ground 
area about your plant. The only entrance to your 
premises is the gate where your watchman refuses entry 
to undesirable persons. 


Phone the nearest of our 75 Anchor offices. Have the Anchor 
Fencing Specialist submit a plan for protecting your property. 









ANCHOR POST FENCE CO., Eastern Ave. and Kane St., Baltimore, Md. 


Albany, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, Houston, 
Los Angeles, Mineola, L. I., Newark, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Shreveport. 


Representatives in all other principal cities. Consult your local classified telephone directory. 






















¢ANC HOR ences 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF AMERICA’S FIRST CHAIN LINK FENCE 


When writ : . . . y . . 702 
tng to Axcnor Post Fence Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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without first gaining a knowledge of mar- 
kets and relating their merchandising poli- 
cy to facts thus ascertained. A sales fore- 
cast so made is merely a good guess. 

It is obvious that surplus inventory js 
the deadliest enemy of profit and yet ;: 
seems to be a natural instinct of manu- 
facturers and merchants to pile up excess 
merchandise. 

It is obvious that overproduction breeds 
falling prices and yet goods of all kinds 
are constantly produced in greater quan- 
tities than their markets can absorb. 

It is obvious on the other hand that if 
an accurate forecast of sales can be made, 
production can be planned intelligently 
at the minimum of cost and inventory 
brought under an exact control. 

Moreover it is natural for every man to 
look beyond the end of his nose, to visual- 
ize the future and at least to imagine 
what it has in store for him. 


The Great Human Failing 


THE trouble with a great many human 
beings, however, is that they do not think 
well of themselves for the simple reason 
that they have not experimented with 
their own faculties. They lack confidence 
in their own judgment because they have 
not exercised their judgment sufficiently 
Such people stumble over obvious facts 
without perceiving that in these obvious 
facts fortune lies concealed. 

Why not recognize a few of these ob- 
vious things? 

The following obvious facts are quoted 
from a statement made by an executive 
officer of one of this country’s most suc- 
cessful manufacturing, merchandising and 
selling industries: 








With the evolution of an effective organ- 
ization, with responsibilities delegated to 
capable personnel and with an intimate 
knowledge of the situation made available 
to them by means of effective control, exec- 
utives should soon find themselves in a 
position to sit back, to acquire a proper 
perspective and to formulate plans for the 
future. The need for planning on such mat- 
ters as merchandising strategy, service cam- 
paigns, reduction of costs, advertising pro- 
grams, plant extensions, personnel move- 
ments and the development of men ts ev- 
dent. 


The education and the training of the 
organization comes first. That is obvious 
Let this fact be perceived and thought 
through and let there be no mistake about 
doing it. 

When that is accomplished all those 
wonderful collaterals of scientific admin- 
istration will ensue—market study made 
by educated and trained research men 
from within and not from without the 
organization; planning of the merchan- 
dise line by men with trained merchan- 
dising minds, educated in quality, design 
and style values, sensitive to market needs 
and tastes, cautious men who feel their 
way into a line and never plunge on a re- 
action; planning the production schedule 
so that never shall there be any consider- 
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AMERICA’S LEADERS. 


mo ae 


: Opened up 
new markets 
and new profits / ‘ 


SINCE packaging was in its infancy, Pneumatic 
Scale Machines have been serving America’s 
leaders in mass production. Today, the majority 
of the nationally known companies whose prod- 
ucts are familiar household names are using 
Pneumatic Scale Machines to package their 
products. Sun Maid Raisins, Cream of Wheat, 
20 Mule Team Borax, Domino Sugar and Aunt 
Jemina’s Flour are just a few of the many fa- 
mous products packed by Pneumatic Machines. 


The Tetley Tea Company is a typical exam- 
ple of the contribution Pneumatic Machinery is 
making to the cause of more attractive, efficient 
and economical packaging... The Tetley Tea 
Company bought their first Pneumatic Machines 


IN MA SS PRODUCTION | in 1916, and found them so satisfactory that 











they have added 13 more since then, as their 
needs increased. 

















But, in addition to their regular Pneumatic 


J. GRAHAM WRIGHT Packaging Machines, the Tetley Tea Company 

President, JosepH TeTLey & Company, Inc. uses one of the Pneumatic Scale Corporation’s 

“Wrru large mass production the keynote of modern business, packaging greatest contributions to modern packaging — 
must be as speedy, thorough, and economical as possible. Packaging the Tea Ball Machine, which first made the 


Pear ‘ ra as : ; 
machinery has been an invaluable aid in this respect, and Pneumatic manufacture and marketing of tea balls in vol- 
Machines have enabled us to make our packaging process one of the 


most efficient in our production chain. PNEUMATIC TEA BALL Ma- ume a practical reality. This machine cuts the 
CHINES have actually opened up new markets and new profits for us.” gauze, weighs the tea into the gauze, forms and 
ties the bag and attaches the tag, delivering the 
completed tea balls at the rate of 30 a minute 
without the aid of a single human hand! 

«« Pneumatic Tea Ball Machines have actually 
opened up new markets and new profits for us” 
—says J. Graham Wright, President. 

The Pneumatic System of Packaging Ma- 
chinery includes 70 different machines de- 
signed to meet the packaging requirements, dry 
or liquid, of any manufacturer, no matter how 
small or large his production may be. We shall 
be glad to send to executives who are interested, 
a 64-page book describing the complete Pneu- 
matic System of Packaging Machines and listing 
the names of the nationally known companies 
now using them. Write for it. 


THE PNEUMATIC SCALE SYSTEM 


of PACKAGING MACHINERY 
for every packaging purpose -dry or liquid 


* ‘acka 
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s , MASS. 
PNEUMATIC SCALE. CORPORATION, LTD. * NORFOLK DOWNS 


. Vales anc d 
ranch offices in New York, 26 Cortland St.; San Francisco, 320 Market St.; Chicago, 360 No. Michigan Ave.; Melbourne, New South Wales and London, Englan 
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Sure-Footed 


HE BUSINESS that prevents 
little leaks which so often eat 
into profttisthe sure-footed business. 


The company that insists upon 
the protection of an individually 
certified, handwritten record of 
every initial transaction is the or- 
ganization that succeeds. 


It can negotiate the rocky ledges 
of highly competitive, close mar- 
gined business because its record of 


PURCHASES 

RECEIVING 

STORING 

PRODUCTION 

SALES 

SHIPMENT (Frt., Exp., P.P.) 
DELIVERY 

BILLING 


and all other necessarytransactions 
are made “‘on the spot’ by the use 
of the Egry COM-PAK Auto- 
graphic Register. 

This is a versatile record-maker 
adaptable for every line and de- 
partment of business, large orsmall 
—Manufacturers— Wholesalers or 
Retailers. 


Its cost is moderate indeed com- 
pared with that of more compli- 
cated, less effective methods— ef- 
fecting substantial savings in time, 
labor and money while protecting 
earned profits with clear, legible 
records of control subject to easy 
check and audit. 

The Egry COM-PAK is the founda- 
tion of atriedand true system that may be 
applied with profit to YOUR business. 

May we tell you about it? 

Write NOW for full information. 

THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 


EGRY 


COM- PAK 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER 
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able mark-down in prices of excess prod- 
ucts and that always production and sales 
shall be in balance; control of the plan- 
ning, control of the thinking, so that it 
shall be systematic thinking, needed 
thinking, thinking coordinated with the 
corporate policy and finally an executive 
management freed from details to think 
and foresee. 

The theory of this system of control is 
excellent, but when we come to its prac- 
tical application it quickly becomes ap- 
parent that human beings do not adapt 
themselves to such matters as systems as 
obediently and as perfectly as do the 
gears of a differential. 

Human beings prefer to do things in 
their own ways and develop their own 
ideas. Originally they were lone hunters, 
lone fishermen, lone herdsmen and lone 
tillers of the soil. 

Through the civilizing influence of edu- 


| cation and training they have been in- 


duced to cooperate socially and to work 
in groups. But even now cooperation and 
especiaiiy coordination are distasteful to 
them. Success in modern industry, how- 
ever, demands that they work together 
and think together to produce a com- 
posite result. 

Therefore it is essential that every 
member of an organization shall be edu- 
cated and trained in a systematic way. 

Naturally every man thinks primarily 
in terms of self-interest. “What shall he 


| gain through a planned and standardized 


procedure ?” is the question he asks, and it 
is necessary that his inquiry shall be an- 
swered satisfactorily if the best that is in 
him is to be brought out. 

For example, there are 76 key men, each 
a master of a burden center, in the little 
circles on the periphery of our chart. 
They are far removed from the single 
executive circle at the heart of the chart 
where the final decision is made as to what 
to make, how to make it, how to sell it 
and how to control the entire operation. 

The key men of the periphery circles as 
well as the key men of the inner circles 
must be induced to think that they are 


| intimate members of the corporate family 


circle and must learn to know what the 
plans of the corporation are all about if 
their brains are to be utilized as well as 
their hands and their feet. 


Inducing Key Men to Think 


THEY must be told that the corpora- 
tion by which they are employed has a 
well defined policy of operation and be 
instructed in the essential details of this 
policy. 

They must be taught that a corporation 
is in business for the very definite purpose 
of making profits and further that no 
business corporation has any justification 
for continuing its existence unless it can 
earn a fair return on the capital invested 
in it. 

They must be shown in a manner suited 
to their intelligence that, to make satis- 
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factory profits, their corporation must so 
plan its operations that there shall be no 
waste in either materials or labor and 
that, to accomplish this, every item of ex- 
pense must be watched and controlled. 
They must be told what would seem to be 
an obvious fact, that if the president of 
the corporation were able to design, make 
and sell all its several products, it would 
not be necessary for him to have an or- 
ganization of helpers. As it is manifest 
that he is only one human being he must 
delegate the many functional tasks of the 
enterprise to other human beings selected 
because of their expertness in these occu- 
pations. 

Obviously if he delegates the task, he 
delegates with it the responsibility for 
efficient performance and naturally no 
man can be held accountable for efficient 
performance unless he has the authority 
to govern the men under him and to con- 
trol his department under the terms of the 
corporate policy and operating plan. 


Dividing Up the Day’s Tasks 


THESE heads of divisions must delegate 
the management and control of depart- 
ments to other men specially chosen for 
the tasks assigned and so it must go all 
down the line, each key man assuming a 
portion of the task of a superior key man 
and delegating portions of his task to jun- 
ior key men, all this being done with the 
common understanding that there shall 
be constantly an interchange of knowl- 
edge and general information throughout 
the organization together with the assur- 
ance to every man that merit shall be re- 
warded in the ratio of the efficient per- 
formance of the allotted task, no matter 
whether he be president or day laborer. 

A human being can be sold an idea just 
as readily as he can be sold a pair of shoes. 
Both the idea and the shoes must fit, how- 
ever, or there will be trouble. 

It. is quite remarkable, nevertheless, 
what a scareity exists in idea salesman- 
ship by the chief executives of industrial, 
commercial and financial enterprises. 

The philosophic observer often won- 
ders if certain of these men in high pos!- 
tions were not trying deliberately so to 
conduct the affairs of their corporations 
that profits would be impossible to attain. 

Then again he wonders why they con- 
tinue to go on stumbling over such obvi- 
ous business necessities as market knowl- 
edge, planning, forecasting, budgetary 
control, research and analysis, without 
seeming to notice them or to observe the 
profitable use they are being put to by 
his more successful neighbors. 

With bewilderment he wonders why so 
much economic discussion is being de- 
voted to markets, to merchandising, pro- 
duction and distribution which are the 
arts of man, and so little to the human 
beings who are doing the working and 
the thinking. 

Truly man is the one enigma that man- 
kind will never solve. 
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When writing to Buaw-Knox Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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pecify BLAW-KNOX 


BUILDINGS 


Here’s a four word way to settle your indus- 
trial building problems—specify ‘‘BUILDINGS 
by BLAW-KNOX.”’ Then it is only a ques- 
tion of deciding dimensions, arrangements of 
doors, windows and ventilators. All the 
qualities you will req ire in a one story 
building are there—utinost safety from fire, 
weathertightness, and resistance to deterio- 
ration. 

In addition Blaw-Knox Copper Alloyed 
Standard Steel Buildings are portable—they 
may be dismantled and re-erected in new lo- 
cations without loss. Their long life with 
negligible maintenance have made them a 
standard purchase by successful American 
Industries for the past 20 years. They are 
the lowest cost per year all steel buildings 
used to house men, materials or machinery. 
Ask our nearest District Office for a copy of 
the new Building Catalog—it shows exactly 
how to solve your building problems at low 
cost without fuss, bother or delay. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
632 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York—342 Madison Avenue Baltimore—Bayard €7 Warner Streete 
San Francisco—1007 Financial Center Building Chicago—People Gas Building 
Philadelphia—906 Widener Building Detroit—Lincoln Building 
Buffalo—622 Genesee Building Cleveland—s26 Union Building 
Birmingham—Brown Marx Building Boston—605 Statler Building 
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GF Allsteel equipped 


eneral office of 
Central Fire Insurance Co., of Baltimore 


Naturally, 


Ty . : 
Great Insurance Companies prefer GF Allsteel 


{ee rotection of property and life is vital to 
all business. 







venience, and utility; they appreciate its beauty 
and permanence. 

And insurance companies, selling such — 
tion, have earned a place among our largest, 
most respected and most efficient institutions. 


It is significant that so many great insurance 
companies have standardized on GF Allsteel 
office equipment. 


GF Allsteel even protects health for it is easier to 
keep clean. The Velvoleum top is an ideal work- 
ing surface and there is no warping of drawers, 
no edges to splinter, no refinishing needed. 







Many businesses have adopted insurance com- 











They recognize the protection GF Allsteel gives 
to valuable business papers; they know its 
contribution to better work—its greater con- 


pany methods for greater efficiency; their fore- 
sight and wisdom in selecting GF Allsteel Office 
Equipment also sets an example worth following. 






THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio Canadian Plant, Toronto 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





ATTACH THIS COUPON TO 
iP Cap Ct; YOUR FIRM LETTERHEAD “""""*""* 


































N.B The GF Allsteel Line: Filing Cabinets - Shelving - Sectional Cases - Transfer 

soe CERES SS. PISA DOOFING co. Cases - Storage Cabinets - Safes - Document Files - Desks - Tables - Supplies 
44s Please send me “ copy of the GF “i 
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WHAT OTHER EDITORS THINK 





By WAINWRIGHT EVANS 


HAT are the 
present pulp- 
wood resources 
of Canada? 
What inroads 
have been made upon those re- 
courees by the pulp and paper 
industry’s activities during the 
last few years? 

Provincial representatives and 














Elijah Lovejoy, abolitionist editor of 
the Observer, Alton, IIl., killed by mob 


ample, unreasonable when they 
could buy apparently the same 
article, made in Germany, at a 
lower price. 

Curtis answered the argument 
by picking up one of the Ger- 
man-made screw drivers and 
breaking it with his hands at the 
point where blade and handle 
joined. Then he let his aston- 





forestry experts will meet this 
month to discuss these questions. 

A report in the Paper Trade Journal 
says that an effort will be made to de- 
termine how long the Canadian forests 
will last at the present rate of consump- 
tion, to find the extent of replacement of 
cut timber under present forestry meth- 
ods, and to decide how many trees should 
be planted annually to achieve real prog- 
ress in reforestation. 

At present Canada plants about five 
million new trees annually. Many experts 
hold that nothing short of the planting of 
five billion trees a year will suffice. Some 
hold to the plan of allowing natural repro- 
duction to take its course, and to protect 
such natural new growth by every means 
known to modern science. 
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THE GIGANTIC project for harnessing 
the tides of the Bay of Fundy is again 
receiving consideration by the Canadian 
House of Commons, as a result of the fact 
that the Dexter P. Cooper Company has 
ipplied for a two-year extension of time 
ior beginning the work. The charter, 
granted in 1926, provided that work 
should begin in three years. The Paper 
rade Journal in reporting this says that 
the project: calls for the development of 
‘00,000 horsepower by the construction of 
dams in Passamaquoddy Bay, which 
would Make possible utilization of the 
tide as it comes in, and would also trap the 
‘aters, once they are at flood, and allow 
‘heir gradual release through channels to 
take a second toll of their power. 
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EMPLOYERS on the one hand and or- 
fanzed labor on the other will regard 
with satisfaction the fact that a com- 
pilation of reports for wage changes as of 
March 1 indicates that after years of 


stormy fluctuation and adjustment. wages 
in the building trades show unmistakable 
evidence of becoming stable. 

The reports of 60 cities, as made to the 
American Contractor, show that there 
were only three changes recorded as com- 
pared with 26 changes for the correspond- 
ing month in 1927. The three changes re- 
ported are an increase from $1.12 to $1.20 
an hour for electricians in Milwaukee; an 
increase from $1.25 to $1.50 an hour for 
tile setters in Nashville; and an increase 
from $11 to $12 a day for union plumbers 
in San Antonio. Aside from that all seems 
quiet along the Potomac. 

While further adjustments doubtless 
are to be expected, there is good reason 
to conclude that the most painful phase 
of the process by which labor and capital 
has been arriving at these fresh under- 
standings is over; and that such new 
changes as come will come more easily. 

Each side is learning to speak the oth- 
er’s language, and each is learning that in 
the long run their basic interests are the 
same. It is already a truism in industry 
that labor must receive a wage that will 
enable it to consume a fair portion of the 
goods that it produces. 


. 
HARRY B. CURTIS of the Bridgeport 


Hardware Manufacturing Corporation, 
just returned from a trip through Japan, 
China, and the Philippines, tells some of 
his experiences in bucking the competi- 
tion of low-priced German tools in the 
Orient in the April Hardware Dealer’s 
Magazine. 

In Japan Curtis found American tools 
in a losing fight with German-made 
goods, which sold for from 25 to 50 per 
cent less. The Japanese considered the 
cost of American screw drivers, for ex- 


ished Japanese friends try the 

same stunt with his own hard- 

ened and tempered tools. He had some of 

his screw drivers flattened out and de- 

monstrated that the steel was so good that 

it made a good, flexible carving knife. 

Next he showed the Japanese some- 

thing about proper window displays, 

(they were accustomed te stowing goods 
away in drawers). 


o 


“WANTED: A Commercial Code” is the 
heading of an item which appears in the 
Far Eastern Review. The article relates 
that the Sun-Sun department store in 
Shanghai has closed partly because of a 
quarrel among shareholders and partly 
because of labor trouble, and that the 
incident affords an example of the need 
for a code of commercial law in China. 

In Great Britain or the United States, 
says the Review, the shareholders would 
have gone into court and asked that a 
receiver be appointed to put the proper- 
ty on its feet. But in Shanghai there is 
no law governing this case. 

The Review suggests that it may be 
necessary for Chinese capital to seek the 
protection of foreign law, “which, at any 
rate, is definite and understandable but 
which is not what nationalist China seeks 
in the present situation.” 

Some day such discussions as this will 
bear fruit. With western methods at hand 
for coping with the industrial problems 
which now are beginning to confront 
China, that country will achieve at a 
stroke knowledge which required the Oc- 
cident centuries to gain. 

+ 


THE prevention of design piracy and of 
the overweighting of silk fabrics was 
discussed at length by H. Schniewind, 
Jr., president of the Silk Association of 
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§ APPROVED 


by Deter Watchclock Corporation\929 


Detex Newman — the original and only 
Newman—the leader of key registering 
watchman’s clocks for over 30 years — 
is still the leader. 
The first watchclock of American de- 
sign; the first approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc.; over 40,000 in use; 
now it is again improved. 
The Detex Newman is now an inter- 
changeable clock — stations and keys 
may be added as needed. It registers 
from | to 30 stations. It is built to a mod- 
ern, high standard of quality with a 
movement designed especially for 
watchclock use. The savings in insurance 
rates often 
pay for the 
system in 
one year. 
Send the 
coupon fe - 
the New- 
man booklet. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4153 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
29 Beach St Boston 80 Varick St, N. Y. 
Glenn Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
Manufacturing 
NEWMAN - ALERT + PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 
Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., and 
Factory Mutuals Laboratory 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 
4153 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send the Newman booklet on Watchclock 
Protection 
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America, at the Association’s fifty-sev- 
enth annual dinner. Schniewind’s talk 
contained vigorous reference to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission as a source of 
help for honest silk manufacturers if dis- 
honest members of the industry insist on 
continuing to overweight silks and to steal 
designs. 

In the hope that it will be able to cope 
with this problem and clean house with- 
out government assistance, the industry 
has prescribed standards for the weight- 
ing of silks and has established a Design 
Registration Bureau for the prevention of 
duplications of design, intentional or un- 
intentional. 

But Schniewind’s address, as reported 
in Silk makes clear once more that the 
day has come when business men are defi- 
nitely and willingly looking to the Govern- 
ment for help in the establishment of 
sound trade practices. 


Sd 


“THE modern transport airplane car- 
ries more pay load per horsepower than 
do the largest and fastest steamships, 
our fastest and most palatial railroad 
trains, or our highly developed and com- 
fortable automobiles. If the pay load per 
horsepower be the measure of success, 
which I am inclined to question, then 
transport aviation has a very bright fu- 
ture indeed.” 

The above is from a communication 
written by E. R. Armstrong, president 
of the Seadrome Development Company, 
to Transportation. 

A recent article in the Forum says that 
“power load is an insuperable bar to air 
transportation on a big scale because 25 
pounds to the horsepower is the absolute 
and dangerous limit.” But in aviation as 
in other matters, doctors disagree. Wilbur 
Wright, who knew something about these 
matters, said in 1903 that “200 pounds is 
attainable, possibly a little more.” 

Transportation summarizes the present 
figures for horsepower per ton mile as 
follows: Transport airplane, 4; passenger 
automobile, 5; passenger locomotive, 6; 
passenger steamship, 20. 


Sd 


THE excessive cost of surfacing airport 
landing fields is making the whole prob- 
lem a difficult one for the aeronauti- 
cal industry, and it is likely to become 
even more difficult with the development 
of intensive flying, “ten-ton truck” air- 
planes, and the demand of passengers for 
safe and bumpless landings. 

It is possible that the best solution will 
be found, points out the Airway Age, in 
the development of improved shock-ab- 
sorbing devices. One tire manufacturer, 
for example, is now attempting to make 
an exaggerated balloon tire, with very 
thin side walls, and with a small metal 
hub. The wheel will be all tire. 

It may take an air pressure of as low 
as three and a half pounds. It is claimed 
that it will allow landings in places so 


rough as to wreck a plane using the ordi- 
nary type of landing gear, that it flattens 
out in sand or mud and prevents miring 
and that it does not damage sod surfaces, 
It is possible, however, that it may re- 
tard the take-off speed; and nobody 
knows as yet what will come of it. 


¢ 


A SURVEY which the Merchant's As- 
sociation of New York City has recently 
made of wages in the aeronautical indus- 
try and which is reported in the March 
Airway Age, shows a wide variation in 
different parts of the country. A begin- 
ning machinist in Denver, for instance, 
receives 50 cents an hour, as against the 
90 cents an hour paid in Philadelphia and 
55 cents in New York. Variations in pay 
for other work are equally pronounced. 

That this problem of wages will soon 
require careful attention from airplane 
manufacturers is evident from the fact 
that the American Federation of Labor 
has lately considered organizing workers 
in the aeronautical industry, 


o 


“THREE years ago,” says the Aero Di- 
gest, “the public’s money stake in aero- 
nautics amounted to $5,000,000. Now, 
36 months later, it amounts to $150,000,- 
000. During the most recent year of re- 
cord, 19,000 original medical applications 
for aviation certificates were filed. During 
the whole World War. . . the Army and 
Navy together received only 16,000. 

“Mrs. Hasbeen and her husband, read- 
ing this, will sigh and whisper that 1t 
shows how reckless modern youth is. Does 
it? It does not. Aviation insurance rates, 
during the same period of three years, 
have been cut, generally speaking, 40 per 
cent. 

“So the game is not only infinitely big- 
ger than it was, but infinitely safer.” 


o 
ACCORDING to M. H. Felton, writing 


in the Fur Farmer Magazine, America 
will presently be taking the French view 
as to the edible qualities of the great 
American bullfrog. 

Mr. Felton says he has discovered the 
secret of successful frog culture. By strict- 
ly forbidding the frogs to practice cann!- 
balism and by preventing the distribu- 
tion of birth control literature among 
them, he finds it perfectly simple to pro- 
duce 25,000 frogs a year from ten pairs o! 
breeders. This, he says, allows liberally 
for losses from natural causes while the 
tadpoles are becoming frogs. 

A female frog lays from 15,000 to 20,000 
eggs a year, according to her age and how 
she is feeling about the matter of raising 
a family, he reports. 

Mr. Felton combines frog raising with 
muskrat raising because frogs and musk- 
rats thrive under identical conditions; 
and he predicts that the bullfrog will 
“soon take its place as one of America’s 
greatest commercial animals.” 
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MORE MILES PER DAY... 


Fas in the Middle West regularly makes a two- 
hour run in his car. It is a necessary part of his busi- 
ness week, He says that with Ethyl Gasoline he cuts off 
at least ten minutes from his running time. On rainy 
days his saving is from fifteen to twenty minutes. 

From ten to twenty minutes saved every two hundred 
miles. It seems small. But fleet operators know the vital 
importance of such economies. Added together and mul- 
tiplied by the days of the year and the units of the fleet, 
they mean a substantial reduction in cost per mile. 

With Ethyl, time usually lost by lay-up for frequent 
carbon removal is saved. Wear and tear on bearings is 
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MORE DAYS ON THE ROAD 


lessened. Additional power is furnished for heavy pulls. 
Strain on the engine parts is eased. Gear shifting is ma- 
terially reduced. Ethyl means more miles per day and 
more days on the road; lower operating costs. 

That’s because Ethy] is gasoline p/us. To it has been 
added a vital ingredient—Ethy] fluid, containing tetra- 
ethyl! lead. We invite executives of companies operating 
motor vehicles to look into Ethyl as an operating econ- 
omy. Write to any of the offices listed below. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York 
City; 56 Church Street, Toronto, Canada; 36 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, London, England. 
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WHAT I'VE BEEN READING 
By WILLIAM FEATHER 


HE American Omen”*by Garet 

Garrett is one of the books that 

should be included in The Bus- 

iness Book-of-the-Month Club, 

if there were such a club. Gar- 
rett has formulated an American phil- 
osophy that is new, although it will in- 
stantly be recognized as sound by every 
business man. 

Europeans send delegations here to 
discover the “secret” of our prosperity. 
They go back as ignorant as they came, 
because they try to interpret us in terms 
of old-world ideas. 

The American idea is different from 
anything that ever existed before. We 
have scrapped many of Adam Smith’s 
principles. Whereas he was obsessed with 
the “iron law of wages” and feared that 
workers were forever doomed to a bare 
existence, we have demonstrated that all 
may enjoy a feast of good things. That 
one may be rich, many need not be poor. 
All may become richer together. 

The Americans think of wealth in terms 
of consumption. The object of produc- 
tion is consumption. High wages mean high 
purchasing power. High purchasing pow- 
er means a big domestic market. A big 
market means big production, low costs, 
high wages. The circle is perfect. 

The reason the radicals in the United 
States are tired is that they have so little 
to do. No one will listen to them, attend 
their meetings, or subscribe to their mag- 
azines. The real American cannot under- 
stand their stuff. It makes no appeal to 
his common sense or daily experience. In 
the last 20 years, and particularly in the 
last ten, American industry has moved so 
fast that it has left its critics far behind, 
and no new generation of critics has been 
bred. Modern youth recognizes that the 
old-time slogans of the radicals are as out 
of date as flannel nightshirts. 

Garrett develops his theme brilliantly. 

In the later chapters he anticipates the 
thought of many that the United States 
is enjoying a bit of luck, or is passing 
through a cycle, and that it will soon sink 
to the level of older civilizations. They, 
too, had their day. Why should we imag- 
ine that we are an exception? 

He faces this historical sequence bold- 


'The American Omen, by Garet Garrett. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2.50. 

‘Dodsworth, by Sinclair Lewis. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. New York. $2.50. 
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Sinclair Lewis as portrayed by 
Covarrubias. From “Meaning no 
Offense” by John Riddel. Copy- 
right 1928 by Conde Nast 


ly, but fails to find a parallel. Our prac- 
tice of proportional distribution of income 
seems to insure wider and wider pros- 
perity, greater and greater happiness. It 
does not seem credible that we could lose 
what we have gained. 
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SINCLAIR LEWIS, creator of “Main 
Street,” “Babbitt” and “Elmer Gantry” 
adds new exhibits to his gallery in his 
latest. effort, “Dodsworth.” 

Sam Dodsworth is a different type of 
business man from any that Lewis has 
previously presented. Although he is a 
millionaire automobile manufacturer, Sam 
Dodsworth, at 50, has none of the quali- 
ties that irritate the intellectuals. He is 
not a Babbitt, not a Rotarian, not an 
Elk, not a deacon. He rarely shouted, 
never slapped people on the back, and had 
seen only six baseball games since 1900. 

He was bored by free verse and cubism, 
but he thought rather well of Dreiser and 
Cabell. He played golf reasonably well, 
and did not often talk of his scores. He 
liked camping, but did not pretend that 
he preferred an outdoor bed. He played 
good poker, drank his share of whisky, 
and he got the same thrill from designing 
a fine automobile that a poet might get 
from a bright midnight sky. 

Fran, Dodsworth’s wife, ten years 


younger, was the kind of woman who 
’ considered herself much superior to her 

husband. Everything she wanted was 

spelled with capitals—Culture, Society, 

Intellectual Companionship, Romance, 

Civilization. She persuaded Sam to sell 

his business and take her to Europe for 

an indefinite sojourn. 

Although at first Fran knew nobody 
in Paris, she acted as though every one 
knew her. Sam was puzzled to under- 
stand why she considered it a duty to 
keep herself fashionable in the eyes of 
choice people who did not know she ex- 
isted. He could understand her desire at 
home to put it over on the neighbors, 
but in Paris why should she refuse to sit 
in a sidewalk cafe in fear that some aris- 
tocrat passing in a carriage might arch 
her eyebrows at them? 

Fran fell madly in love with the first 
bounder that looked her way. Sam 
pulled her out of that mess, but in a few 
months she was in love with a young 
count in Berlin. 

Lewis does a good job of presenting 
Fran and her kind. As a character she 1s 
more real than her husband, but also more 
of a stereotype. 

The touring of the Dodsworths in Ku- 
rope offers Lewis opportunities to take 
discerning cracks at Europeans, Ameri- 
cans, and professional travelers. He con- 
siders travel the most arduous and boring 
of all pastimes. The great traveler, he 
says, is a small mussy person, in a faded 
green fuzzy hat, who knows all the facts 
about 19 countries except their home 
lives, wage scales, exports, religions, poli- 
tics, agriculture, history and languages. 

“Tf travel,” he says, “were so inspiring 
and informing a business as the new mode 
of round-the-world-tour advertisements 
eloquently sets forth, then the wisest men 
in the world would be deck hands on 
tramp steamers, Pullman porters, and 
Mormon missionaries. . . . Those afflicted 
with habit of traveling lie about its pleas- 
ures and profits. 

“They do not travel to see anything, but 
to get. away from themselves, which they 
never do, and away from rowing with 
their relatives—only to find new relatives 
with whom to row. They travel to escape 
thinking, to have something to do, just as 
they might play solitaire, work cross-word 
puzzles, look at the cinema, or busy them- 
selves with any other dreadful activity 
These things the Dodsworths discovered, 
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‘hough, like most of the world, they never 
mitted them.” 

: Dodsworth is good reading, and it has 
-it of all of Sinclair Lewis’ books, 
waqely, it is downright American and 
old have been written only by an Amer- 
san One concludes that this violent critic 
mn less to admire in Europe than at 
nome. The quarreling of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dodsworth 1s realistic. The book con- 
ins 2 good deal of the same stuff that 
ttract ; readers to “Bringing Up Father,” 
“Andy Gump,” and other daily comic 
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When writing to Futron SytpHon Co. please mention Nation’s Business 


The 


GROUND FLOOR 
is still open 


N overcrowded industries, 

executives often envy the 
“ground floor” opportunities 
that favored their predecessors. 
Piedmont Carolinas offers just 
such pioneering opportunities 
—the plus qualities that build 
a prospering business. 


Typical of advantages offered 
all businesses, consider the ex- 
ample of the process industries 
that use or produce chemicals. 
In only one field are Piedmont 
Carolinas’ factories today sup- 


plying nearby demand. 


Favorable cost-cutting and mar- 
keting elements offer marked 
advantages to makers of paints, 
varnish, rayon, rubber goods, 
vegetable and animal oils, 
leather, paper, explosives, 
drugs, cosmetics and soap. 


Advantages in plant, labor and 
overhead beckon these indus- 
tries. Accessibility to active 
markets and heavy industrial 
consumers, coupled with low 
production costs, make sales 
almost automatic. 


Get the facts, authentic govern- 
ment statistics, presented in 
this book. Please 

address Industrial 

Dept., Room 127, 

Mercantile Bldg., 

Charlotte, N. C, 
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the means. Another idea that most peo- 
ple have failed to grasp is that a well se- 
lected book is a tool through which a 
man can improve his skill as a worker. 
Professional men understand this, but 
business men and their employes have 
been slower to see the possibilities for im- 
provement and advancmeent that lie in 
reading. 

Henry Ford said that up to 40 a man 
should not try to save money but should 
invest his surplus in the improvement of 
himself. The business press of this coun- 
try is the most extensive in the world. 
Our business papers are brilliantly edited. 
Our business books are more numerous, 
more practical, and better written than 
ever before. An expenditure of $50 a year 
for books and magazines would be a first- 
class investment for any man, even though 
his salary were only $100 a month. Hav- 
ing bought books and magazines he should 
read them, of course. 

Too many regard reading merely as di- 
version, whereas the aim should be self- 
improvement. Titles should be carefully 
selected, and the reader should demand 
that the author give him something sub- 
stantial for his tine and money. 

The revelations in “Reading Interests 
and Habits of Adults” are mainly encour- 
aging. a 

One conclusion should be noted by par- 
ents, since it indicates that the reading 
habit is usually acquired in fhe early 
years. 

“It is found,” say the authors, “that 
those who read most are, on the whole, 
those who have had the best education, 
the most inspiration at home and at 


| school, and the best facilities for getting 
| hold of books. They have done more read- 


ing in childhood than those of more lim- 
ited educational advantages.” 
S 

IN THE April issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly the leading article was “The 
Tree as an Invention,” by Charles D. 
Stewart. Rarely have I read anything so 
fine. Poets, etchers, and painters have 
used the tree as a subject, but no one, 


in my opinion, ever produced anything as 
perfect as this essay. 

Readers of this department who enjoy 
lucid writing and noble thinking will be 
rewarded if they will seek a copy of the 
Atlantic and read the article. There js 
something in Stewart’s philosophy that 
seems to be needed today. Modern man’s 
achievements are wonderful, but let him 
contemplate the mechanism of a tree 
and he will become humble. 


o 


DR. V. V. ANDERSON, author of 
“Psychiatry in Industry,” is director of 
medical research at R. H. Macy & Co., 
New York department store. The book 
is a response to requests for information 
about practical developments coming out 
of psychiatry and psychology as they are 
related to employment, training, manage- 
ment, and health. 

My first reaction to these new profes- 
sions is that they differ from the old main- 
ly in their vocabularies. A psychiatrist 
talks about mental hygiene, behaviorism, 
introverts, extroverts, and egocentric per- 
sonalities, whereas the old-fashioned em- 
ployment manager talked about dumb 
Doras, flappers, dim bulbs, and flat tires. 

The old-fashioned boss fired the weak 
sisters and stupid brothers and hired a 
new crew. From the survivals he acquired 
an organization. 

Modern business is not satisfied with 
this hit-and-miss system. It wonders 
whether there is not some way by which 
the misfits can be eliminated before they 
are hired. Also, modern business recog- 
nizes an obligation to the community. 
Perhaps a misfit in one department will 
become a perfect fit in another. 

Dr. Anderson’s book is a mass of fancy 
four-dollar words, but his work has un- 
doubtedly led to practical results. Tests 
have been developed which appear to sift 
the strong from the weak, thus placing 
hiring, firing, shifting, and promotion on a 
sounder basis. 


5 Psychiatry in Industry, by V. V. Ander- 
son. Harper & Brothers, New York. $4. 





On the Business Bookshelf 


Obookson investment trustsalmost 
identical in name but quite different 
in text are “American Investment 

Trusts” and “Investment Trusts in Amer- 
ica” by Mr. Williams and Mr. Fowler. 
That of Mr. Williams is the more easily 
read because it is brief. That of Mr. 
Fowler is more informative and goes 
into detail in its treatment of the different 


‘American Investment Trusts, by John 
Francis Fowler, Jr. Harper & Brothers 
Publishers, New York. $5: 

Investment Trusts in America by Marshall 
H. Williams. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1.50. 


types of investment trusts, the manage- 
ment of the portfolio, accounting proced- 
ure, and the many other items necessary 
in the trust. 

The two authors agree that a principal 
outlook for investment trusts is their 
prospective stabilizing influence on secu- 
rity prices. This is due to their custom o! 
buying securities that sell below their real 
value and selling those with a price higher 
than what they intrinsically are worth. 
This is just opposite from the mob psy- 
chology which to a large extent rules stock 
exchanges today, that is, to sell when 
stocks are low for fear they will go lower 
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FIBRES! Phorom:- 
crograph showing the 
finely matted fibres 
which compose Im- 
proved Columbian 
Clasp stock. The mi- 
croscope is only one of 
the many precise 
instruments 
whose Scrutiny 
this stock must 
pass. 
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Called 






SEVEN REASONS WHY THE 


IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP 
ENVELOPE IS THE STANDARD 


i. 


Made from extremely tough, flexible 
stock. 


- “Scotch seams”—they never give. 


- Clasp of malleable metal that resists 


breaking, 


- Clasp anchored to envelope at all points 


through double thickness of paper. 


- Hole in flap patch-reinforced with fibre- 


tough patch. Lines up with clasp every 


time. Insp: -tion at factory makes cer- 
tain of this. 


- Identified by name “Improved Colum- 


bian Clasp,” and size number printed 
on lower flap of each envelope. 


- Thirty-two stock sizes to fit practically 


any job without making to order. 


“SCOTCH” 


because 
THEY DON’T GIVE 


HE way the seams of the Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope 
grip together for dear life is pony but a joke—Scotch or 
otherwise. 

You can tear the tough stock from which the envelope is made, 
before the seams will part. Which means that shocks and blows 
and strains can’t make these envelopes gape open and spill their 
contents. 

Further strength is added by the clasp, which bends easily but 
refuses to break easily—and by the flap-hole, which has the tough 
character of a knot-hole. 

All these things together go to make the Improved Columbian 
Clasp Envelope the standard of mailing envelopes. 

Your printer or stationer has 32 different sizes right in stock— 
or he can get them on very short notice. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
With thirteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


Improve 


Ca 
COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 


When writing to Unrrep States ENVELOPE Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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From 


coast to coast 


20,000 


A‘tna-izers 


are ready to 


serve you 


See the Aitna-izer in your commu- | 
nity—he is a man worth knowing. 


FETNA-IZE 


The Aina Life Insurance Company + The Attna 


Casualty and Surety Company + The Automobile | 


Insurance Company + The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, 
every form of Insurance and 


| detailed information and the 
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| and to buy when they are high in hopes 
| they will go higher. 


Either book is worth reading. We would 
recommend the first to those who want 
second to 
those who would care to read only a hun- 
dred pages. 

S 


EMPLOYMENT conditions, housing, 
health and safety, programs for organized 
training and education, financial incen- 
tives and other plans for the benefit of 
employes are no longer to be considered 
possible or desirable for large plants alone. 
A report of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board’ tells of the extent to which 
upwards of 4,400 small plants are availing 
themselves of such opportunities, the rela- 
tive cost, and the attitude of management 
of small enterprises toward these activi- 
ties. 
o 


| 
“DOLLARS and Sense” is an answer to 


“Your Money’s Worth” by Stuart Chase 
and F. J. Schlink. Mr. Carpenter has 
been a salesman, general manager, presi- 


| dent, and is now the chairman of the 
| board of a large manufacturing organiza- 
| tion. In light of this, let us quote the first 


two paragraphs of his book: 


We have always thought that upon ven- 
uring into print a writer should establish 


his standing as an authority. When wo 
study a subject-of which we have no inti- 
mate knowledge we want to know some- 
thing of the author’s experience before we 
can accept his opinions as being sound. 

Consequently, when, in 1927, a book of 
the muck-raking type, entitled “Your 
Money’s Worth,” made a mild sensation by 
outrageously maligning business and gross- 
ly libeling business men, we naturally made 
some inquiry as to the authors, so that we 
might reach some conclusion as to what 
qualification they possessed to justify their 
writing on business and business men. We 
discovered that neither of them had ever 
faced a pay roll. One was a physicist and 
the other an accountant. 


e 


“THE Mexican Agrarian Revolution”' 
is a publication of the Institute of Eco- 
nomics of the Brookings Institution. It 
attempts to set forth the facts and rea- 
sons of the agrarian upheaval which has 
taken place in Mexico during the last 
18 years. 


2Industrial Relations Programs in Small 
Plants. National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., New York. $1.50. 


‘Dollars and Sense, by Charles A. Carpen- 
ter. Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 1928. $2. 


‘The Mexican Agrarian Revolution, } y 
Frank Tannenbaum. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1929. $2.50. 





Recent Books Received 


The Cooperative Pattern in Cotton, by 
Robert Hargrove Montgomery. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1929. 
$2.50. 

A critical study of the post-war agri- 
cultural cooperative marketing movement 
in the South. 


| The Farmer’s Standard of Living, by Ellis 


Lore Kirkpatrick. The Century Com- 
pany, New York, 1929. $2. 
One of the series of “Century Rural 
Life Books.” 


Ingles, (Spanish and English Corre- 
spondence), por Venancio Perez y Ri- 
cardo Ferer, with a translation by R. B. 
Caldwell. D. Appleton and Company, 
New York, 1929. $3. 


An interesting book on correspondence 


| with the Spanish and English examples in 


parallel columns. 


L’enfant and Washington, by Elizabeth S. 
Kite. The Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more, 2929. $3. 


Mexchandising Packinghouse Products 
by E. O. Rhoades. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1929. $5. 


| The Human Factor in Industry, by E. P. 


Cathcart. Oxford University Press, 114 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 1928. $1.75. 


Understanding the Stock Market, by Allis- 
ton Cragg. Greenberg, Publisher, New 
York, 1929. $2. 


Branch Banking in England, by Luther A. 
Harr. University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia, 1929. $2.50. 


Labor and Internationalism, by Lewis L. 
Lorwin. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1929. $3. 


Practical Office Supervision, by Glenn L. 
Gardiner. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1929. $3. 


Select Statutes, Documents & Reports Re- 
lating to British Banking, 1832-1928, 
by T. E. Gregory. Oxford University 
Press, London, 1929. Two volumes. 


Official Guide to Harvard University, ed- 
ited by Stewart Mitchell. Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, 1929. $2. Sixth edi- 
tion. 


Is China Mad? by D’Auxion de Ruffe. 
Translated from the French by R. T. 
Peyton-Griffin. Kelly & Walsh, Lim- 
ited, Shanghai, 1928. 


State Banks and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, by Charles S. Tippetts. D. Van 
Nostrand Company, New York, 1929. 
$4. 

Marine Insurance: Its Principles and Prac- 
tice, by William D. Winter. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1929. 
$4. Second edition. 
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SHUT OUT 


the most costly intruder 








Noise Slows up Every 

Activity that Requires 

Thought: — But Noise 
Can Be Controlled 

















Main Banking Room, The National Trust Co., Toronto, 
Ont. Ceiling finished with J-M Sound Control Treatment. 


UARDS and watchmen, locks and bolts, 

can shut out human intruders, but the 
modern science of Sound Control, as prac- 
ticed by Johns-Manville, is needed to shut out 
the commonest, costliest of intruders—Noise. 


Whether it be the president or the young- 
est clerk, every member of a bank’s staff 
needs an opportunity to work quietly, to 
think calmly. Under modern conditions 
quiet and calm are almost unknown in bank- 
ing rooms. The noise of conversations, of 
business machines, of people passing through 
—the din of street traffic—all combine to 
create a nerve-destroying, incessant clatter. 


Excessive Noise Can be Ended 


Johns-Manville Office-quieting Treatment 
will put an end to excessive noise in any 


banking house or office. We make no pre- 
tense that we can end all sounds. But the 
J-M method stops the echoing, reverbera- 
tion, and bouncing about and accumulation 
of sound which really constitutes noise. By 
absorbing sound waves the J-M Treatment 
produces rooms which are echoless, and in 
which there is no reverberation and amplifi- 
cation of sound. 


Scores of important buildings and other 
business offices are using the Johns-Manville 
method successfully. We are the pioneers 
and originators of practical sound control 
methods. A Johns-Manville Acoustical En- 
gineer will be glad to inspect your offices 
without charge or obligation. Write for our 
free booklet showing facts about the use of 
the J-M system of sound control. 








Johns-Manville 


OFFICE-QUIETING AND SOUND-ABSORBING TREATMENT 





When writing to JoHNS- MANVILLE CORPORATION picase 


JM 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


{Branches in all large cities} 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, 
Sound-absorbing Treatment in Banks and Offices. 





Name. 


New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco Toronto 


“Johns-Manville 








Address" 






mention Nation’s Business 

















We Will Give You 







Reliable Information 

Rag About Canada 

% DEVELOPMENT BRANCH: 

For information regarding the 

mining industry of Canada, the 

Ry development and supply of in- 

dustrial raw materials available 

from resources along the lines 

of the Canadian Pacific Railway, consult this 
branch. 

We have an expert staff continuously engaged 
in research relative to all resources including the 
examination of mineral deposits. Practical in- 
formation is available concerning development 

opportunities, the use of by-products, markets, 
industrial crops, prospecting and mining. 


BUREAU OF CANADIAN INFORMATION: 
The Canadian Pacific Railway, through its 
Bureau of Canadian Information, will furnish you 
with the latest reliable information on every 
phase of industrial and agricultural development 
in Canada. Our Reference Library, at Montreal. 
maintains a complete data service covering Nat- 
ural Resources, Climate, Labor, Transportation. 
Business Openings, etc., additional data con- 
6tantly being added to keep it up to date. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
Department of Colonization and Development 
J. S. DENNIS, Chief Commissioner 
Windsor Station Montreal, Canada 

















Wanted... 


One of our clients, a well established, finan- 
cially sound manufacturer with modern 
woodworking, sheet metal, and paint equip- 
ment, has capacity available for additional 
work. 

This manufacturer will consider manufac- 
ture only, or manufacture and sale of 
suitable product. Will also purchase going 
business if article is suitable to plant and 
equipment. Plant located in Middle West. 
For more complete information address: 
The Procter & Collier Company, Adver- 
tising, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Book describes and illus- 
trates Moore’s Security 
4-Post Binders, the sim- 
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It’s the Buyer Not the 
Brand That Counts 


(Continued from page 44) 
with ultimate victory going to the side of 
the greater resources. 

Much the same is true with price wars 
in retailing. Any store whose position is 
attacked by a price cutting rival has to 
adjust its prices accordingly or prepare 
for a long lonesome season with aisles 
empty. The public is prosperous but 
thrifty enough to take full advantage of 
extreme price reductions. The only thing 
a merchant can do when he is threatened 
with cut price competition is to meet the 
new prices and then beat the other mer- 
chant on a service basis. Can he do so if 
the prices he must ask for his merchandise 
are arbitrarily set by the manufacturer? 

A Pittsburgh soup manufacturer pro- 
duces a can of vegetable soup which can 
be retailed at a small profit locally for 
ten cents. There is a market for the same 
soup in San Francisco. Shall the manu- 
facturer say what the California retailer 













































there shall ask for the can? Or should the 
merchant have the right to set his own 
price to allow for transporation and such 
additional cost factors? 

Who sets price, anyhow? I suppose ulti- 
mately it lies with the public. Certainly 
the manufacturer has only a small part 
in it, actually. The retailer’s part is far 
more important. He is in a better position 
to tell what the price ought to be and to 
tell when it should be changed to meet 
changing, conditions. 

A group of independently owned stores 
in the Middle West handled a high grade, 
carefully selected canned cherry which 


No matter what goes wrong with merchandise after 
it is purchased, the retail merchant gets the blame 


sold for 75 cents a bottle. Sales were small 
and the buying manager of the group de- 
cided to talk things over with the canner. 
Today the same cherry is put up in a 
slightly less rich syrup and instead of the 
expensive hand selection process all the 
cherries above a certain standard of qual- 
ity are included. The price was lowered 
to 25 cents. 

The group of stores which sold but a few 
cases now handles that item by the car 
load. This is but one case of the retailer 
setting the specifications of the product. 
Of course, the more of a mass buyer he is, 
the better will be his position for such 
measures. 

That is a rather new and rather signifi- 
cant tendency. There is an inevitable com- 
petitive element between the mass buyer 
and the mass seller. Who shall determine 
the price, both to the retailer and to the 
ultimate consumer? Who shall determine 
the exact nature of the product? In the 


end, maker and distributor will have to 
achieve closer cooperation than is now the 
case. 

In the last analysis, any community 1s 
going to have the kind of stores it wants. 
A merchant simply looks to his customers 
for direction, instead of looking to Wash- 
ington for help. He can run a good store, 
or he can run to the legislature. He can 
always find a place to buy what he finds 
his.customers want and need. If he knows 
his customers, he won’t need any laws 
except the simple economic law. of meet- 
ing a real demand with a good supply of 
merchandise. 
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ome people wouldn't like 
Hotel Cleveland—but we have 
an idea you would 


Some people would miss the 
jazz bands, the night life at- 
mosphere, the commercial 
clatter. Hotel Cleveland is 
not for them. 


This hotel is operated for 
men and women who value 
quiet luxury, old-fashioned 
courtesy from those who serve, 
solid comfort. Furnishings are 
in as good taste as those of 
some exclusive club. Bed- 
rooms are as comfortable and 
restful as the guest rooms of 
a fine residence. The food is 
so exceptionally good that 





this is Cleveland’s favorite 
place to dine. And from the 
moment you enter until the 
moment you leave, you sense 
a friendly courtesy, a genuine 
interest in your well-being on 
the part of everyone from 
bell-boy to manager. 


The fact that you ‘choose 
Hotel Cleveland means you 
prefer this sort of hotel, and 
that says a good deal about 
you to Clevelanders. In this 
city it is a distinct asset to 


say, “I’m staying at Hotel 
Cleveland.” 


Come to Cleveland 


—the city that is being re-built and that is buying 
the material for its building from all the world. 
The city that added 983 new businesses in 1928. 
The city that instead of booms and depressions 
enjoys steady growth and prosperity every month 
of every year. The city where every index of pros- 
perity and buying power is steadily moving upward. 
The city that is the buying center for the rich in- 


dustrial area of northern Ohio 


rn AT EL Cte Vv Gel: AON. OD 


Public square, adjoining Cleveland’s vast new Union Station development. 1000 rooms, 150 of them at $3. 


Wher 
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The End of the 
Oil Racket 


By JOHN L.COONTZ 


HEN President Hoover an- 

nounced that no more oil 

leases would be issued dur- 

ing his administration only 
legitimate oil operators were expected to 
be affected. 

But now, after several weeks of the 
new policy, it develops that the hardest 
hit are not the legitimate exploiters but 
the fake oil promoters. 

Scattered through the files of the Gen- 
eral Land Office are hundreds of letters 
revealing the extent to which these pro- 
fessional fakers have imposed on the pub- 
lic. The Government has no way of know- 
ing, when a permit to exploit Govern- 
ment lands for oil is sought, if the indi- 
vidual or company is honest. Nor has it 
any knowledge as to whether there is oi! 
in the lease-land sought. The land is there. 
A permit is asked and granted. What the 
lessee does with it is his own business. 
What some have done is shown by letters 
on file in the Land Office. 

“I subscribed for 25 acres of oil land,” 
writes an Army enlisted man, “to be filed 
upon at $2 an acre. I have already paid 
$10 and will pay $10 more this pay day. 
The land is United States Government 
land.” 

Another man writes with a growing 
suspicion that all is not just what it should 
be between him and the “oil baron” who 
is going to make him rich. 

“My wife and I,” he says, “have paid 
in $120 and we cannot lose it. As the as- 
sociation claimed the Government ha‘ 
granted it the permit to develop I cannot 
see why the Government is not liable to 
refund the money. As it has been some 
time since the filing, possibly the associa- 
tion has begun operations and, if so, all 
is well.” 


Simple Schemes Often Used 


THE simplicity of the schemes advanced 
to separate the inexperienced from their 
money is shown by the following example. 

A group of oil promoters advertised 
widely that land from the Government 
might be had at a small cost, that every 
American citizen had a right to claim his 
share and that they—the promoters— 
would show them—American citizens— 
how to obtain their natural, national due. 
They organized associations, which they 
induced hundred of persons to join. 

Interest in these associations was sold 
at $2 an acre, not more than 160 acres to 
any one person. The promoters adver- 
tised that the interest holders would have 
nothing to do except to draw royalties 
when oil was discovered. 
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The filing of an oil and gas application 
‘mit for 2,500 acres costs $32 in 


lor ps een ; 

‘ox. ‘The associations under this scheme 
would make a profit of $5,088 on each 
applic {tion filed. 


Under the law an oil and gas applica- 
son is certification of a right to prospect 
oy 2.960 acres of the public domain. It is 
eled in the local land office, accompanied 
ny a description of the land. A permit is 
the right to prospect resulting from the 
application. The legal requirement is that 
drilling be done progressively and within 


time limits. 


Mutually Profitable Deals 


IF OIL is discovered the permittee is en- 
“tled to a lease, and he pays the Govern- 
ment royalty from oil produced. 

Under this procedure many permits 
have been issued which have made the 
permittees wealthy and poured millions 
of dollars in royalty into the United 
States Treasury. The Government looks 
on these as honest transactions, profitable 
to both ‘ne lessee and the Government. 

But on the other hand, with the passage 
of the leasing act in 1920, thousands of 
leasing applications for prospecting have 
been filed for land showing no evidence 
that oil or gas lies beneath its surface. 

These applications were filed in many 
nstances, says the Interior Department, 
without geological examination and by 
individuals without financial means of 
complying with the drilling requirements 
of the law. They had no special reason to 
believe that oil was present. Actual de- 
velopment obviously was not their pur- 
pose. Apparently the hope was to obtain 
permits and to hold them until some one 
had tested land for oil and gas in the 
vianity, and then to sell out at a large 

rofit or get a royalty on any oil that 
might be produced.” 

The Hoover oil policy stops this form 
(1 public fraud. Some 15,000 permits have 
heen cancelled for noncompliance with 
the law. The permittees as a result have 
‘llowed their claims to lapse. Why? 
Many, no doubt, for legitimate reasons; 
inany for reasons set forth between the 
‘ines In a letter to the Department. from 
‘ well known western mining engineer. 
‘T found,” he writes, “that every avail- 
ible acre of publie land within ten miles 
had been tied up with permits overlap- 
Hing one another so that in places they 
‘ere two or three deep. The parties who 
“htained the permits had no knowledge 
‘T experience in oil structures or land, no 
ty Te . standing to obtain 
fot a Sila a = a to get a permit 
ash ¢ ope to get a share 
' the royalties,” 
wae ey boys and the fake oil pro- 
who work from behind glazed 


a 


, Ts over highly polished mahogany 


desks the 3a z 

mary = fun is over. Their route to 
NCk wos F 

ae wealth has been closed, inadvert- 
| It, 1° 

‘a true, but nevertheless effec- 
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protection for iron 
or steel 


W cae use of enamel and lacquer on iron and steel is 
universal. 


Today manufacturers of automobiles, office furniture, 
refrigerators and other metal products subject to hard 
service and corrosive conditions, find the problem of a 
suitable protective primer base of paramount importance. 


This primer base must be quick in application, low in 
cost, permanent and efficient. 


Bonderite is a chemical primer which fills all these re- 
quirements to a remarkable degree. It is a Parker product 
and like all Parker products it is the culmination of ex- 
haustive laboratory and shop experience in solving defi- 
nite rust-proofing and metal finishing problems. 


Bonderizing is accomplished by immersing the metal in 
a processing tank containing a solution of Bonderite 
powder and boiling water. The result is a quick conver- 
sion of the surface of the metal to a coating which is a 
part of the metal itself but unlike metal is sufficiently 
absorbent to insure permanent cohesion with the applied 


finish. 


Paints are intended to beautify and protect—the Bon- 
derite primer coating gives stability to these outer 
coatings. 






— The Bonderite coating is opaque, uniform in color and 
(covering qualities, so that exact duplication of color effects 


is assured. 


Any manufacturer can equip to apply Bonderizing by install- 
ing a processing tank of proper size to handle his produc- 
tion. It may be used by the large or small producer with 
equally good results and comparative economy. 


Send for your copy of “Bonderite and Enamel” and get the 
complete story 


PARKER RUST-PROOF COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


BONDERIZED Fenders 
hold the Enamel and there- 
fore co not RUST 


2179 Milwaukee Ave. 


A PARKER PRODUCT 


, we See a . 
iti $ RU \F N lease mention Nation’s Business 
When writing to Parker Rt st-Proor COMPANY ple ’ 
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ILE-FUMBLING IS OUT. No 

longer need you waste precious 
minutes waiting for tardy information. 
No longer need your employees play 
catch-as-catch-can with mysterious, 
all-concealing files. 


Remington Rand holds that a filing 
system isn’t worth floor space unless it 
delivers fast, offsets mis-filing, ard is 
so simple that anyone can find what he 


wants. . . when he wants it. 


In afew brief moments, a Remington 


Here, » st the best 
builefiling cabinetin America. 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE 


LIBRARY _BUREAU 


REMINGTON - KARDEX 
SAFE-CABINET . POWERS * 
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ND THEN HE BOUGHT A FOOL-PROOF FILE 


Rand specialist can point out to you 
the miracles of speed and simplicity 
that modern filing equipment can 
work for you. 


He will show you, for instance, how 
the Space-Saver Cabinet puts five 
drawers in the space of four. He 
will explain how Library Bureau’s 
automatic method of filing cuts down 
alphabetic divisions from 400 to 40, 
and enables the fingers to work as fast 
as the eyes, 






BAKER-VAWTER 
KALAMAZOO -. DALTON 











When writing to Remincton Ranp Bustness Service please mention’Nation’s Business 





He will demonstrate how Flexi-File 
avoids tight squeezes, and keeps folders 
upright. He will tell you about the 
Indexing Service, which can install a 
system in your office without inter- 
rupting your routine. 


His advice will be impartial, for 
Remington Rand is a clearing house 
for the best office equipment of the 
day. Call the nearest direct-selling 
branch, or write Remington Rand 
Business Service, Buffalo, N. Y. 


















Here is the quick petivery automatic file, which cuts 


alphabetic divisions from 400 to 40. 
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PRING styles in mergers indicate 

that larger and larger units prob- 

ably will be increasingly fashion- 

able among young and old busi- 

ness houses. One-third of the 125 
consolidations and acquisitions reported 
by the financial press in the first quarter 
of the year involve assets of more than 
twelve billion dollars. 

The merger is no novelty, as the Irving 
Trust Company of New York takes occa- 
sion to point out in one of its advertise- 
ments, for they were quite characteristic 
of the closing decade of the last century 
and of the first decade of the present cen- 
tury. Many consolidations of the earlier 
period were disappointing. A study of 35 
large mergers effected before 1903 re- 
vealed that only 13 showed average earn- 
ings in the following ten years in excess 
of the previous combined earnings of the 
individual units. 

But though mergers and rumors of 
mergers are not new, business seems to be 
developing a new etiquette in the manner 
of their proposal and acknowledgment. 





There are signs that social usage is being 
invoked for the terms of confirmation or 
denial. One bank actually sent out a press 
release stating that its president “while 
refusing to confirm rumors of an impend- 
Ing merger” admitted that his concern 
was being wooed by several powerful 
banking groups. This example should help 
to show what to do when a business is 
more merged against than merging. 


THAT aviation was growing up every 


one knew, yet the public found an in- ; 


viting substance of surprise in discovering 
that, the exhibits at the Second All-Ameri- 
can Aireraft Show filled Detroit’s conven- 
‘lon hall to capacity and overflowed into 
hotel lobbies, city squares and parks, and 
into the numerous airports about the city. 


ca o@ it 


AS SEEN BY 
Raymond Willoughby 


One hundred and four types of aircraft 
were displayed in the hall. Sixteen pro- 
ducers exhibited planes not on the mar- 
ket a year ago. 

The models ranged in size from the pon- 
derous Fokker Pullman-compartment 
type designed for night travel to the tiny 
Heath bullet single-seater monoplane 
powered with a two-cylinder motor. Mon- 
oplane design was strongly marked as a 
tendency. Small sport planes were num- 
erous enough to define the immediate 
expectation of a market to be constituted 
of plane users who will buy and fly their 
own. 


RETAIL business gravitates from one 
city to another with striking consistency 
in accordance with a definite law of re- 
tail gravitation. So says Dr. William J. 
Reilly, director of market studies at the 
University of Texas. This “law” is the 
result of two years’ study of “relativity in 
retailing.” Every city and town in the 
state is represented in the doctor’s exami- 
nation of sales and in the house-to-house 
interviews to learn the buying habits of 
consumers. 

In the simplest terms, as reduced by Dr. 
Reilly, the law may be expressed as fol- 
lows: 


Under normal conditions two cities draw 
retail trade from a smaller intermediate 
city or town in direct proportion to some 
power of the population of these two larger 
cities and in an inverse proportion to some 
power of the distance of each of the larger 
cities from the smaller intermediate city. 

In any particular case, the coefficients 
used in connection with population or dis- 
dence are dependent upon the particular 
combination of retail circumstances in- 
volved in that case. Typically, however, 
two cities draw trade from a smaller inter- 
mediate city or town approximately in di- 
rect proportion to the first power of the 
population of these two larger cities and in 
an inverse proportion to the square of the 
distance of each of the larger cities from the 
smaller intermediate city. 


The law is complicated with coefficients, 
and the retailer may not be a-mathema- 
tician, as Dr. Reilly fears, but it is a com- 
fort none the less. For no longer need the 
bedeviled retailer worry about the cause 
of a loss of business. Now, when trade be- 
gins to slump, he will know that an inex- 
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orable law is at work. Old Retail Gravita- 
tion is pulling his custemers away. And 
yet. . . aman determined to stay in bus- 
iness probably would be bold enough to 
defy this law. Such a man would temper 
the gravity of his situation by develop- 
ing his personal magnetism. 


SO spectacular have been the exploits of 
the airplane that the development of the 
Zeppelin type of airship have almost es- 





caped public notice. The fact that the 
Goodyear Company has a contract to 
build two airships of 6,500,000 cubic feet 
capacity for the United States Navy is 
evidence of an invested faith in the prac- 
ticability of the type, but the commer- 
cial significance of the improvements 
made in the last four or five years is not 
readily apparent to the lay mind. 

As for the commercial usefulness of this 
new form of transportation, P. W. Litch- 
field, president of the Goodyear Company, 
believes that the improvement of the new 
form of transportation will multiply the 
speed of overseas travel approximately 
three times. In an address before the Bond 
Club of New York Mr. Litchfield indi- 
cated several developments calculated to 
make airship travel practical and safe. 

“First,” he said, “is the development 
of radio, which makes the navigation of 
these ships safe by providing constant 
knowledge of what is going on through 
radio communication. The second is our 
development of helium, which makes them 
safe. ; 

“Then there is the invention of*dura- 
luminum, a combination alloy, of “alumi- 
num, which is very strong and very light, 
coupled with the development of the light- 
weight gasoline engine giving more and 
more power per pound, and those two 
things have made it possible.to get a 
structure of a ship to raise itself in the air 
and still have a great carrying capacity. 

“Fourth is the ability to recover the 
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Inside the Hol- 
land Tunnel under 
the Hudson River. 
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The Presbyrerian 
Hospital, New 
York City. 
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The New York 
Life Building, 
New York City. 


The George A. 
Posey Tube, link- 
ing Oakland and 
Alameda, Cal. 
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Ventilating Science 


. ... tetttl intlietion] 


... [The Holland Tunnel with its 
specially built giant fans hand- 
ling 1400 tons of air per minute; 


... The Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York, one of the most 
modern——and exacting —heat- 
ing and ventilating achieve- 
ments. 369,000 cubic feet of 
outdoor air, properly tempered, 
supplied every minute; 

... The New York Life Build- 
ing where one million cubic 
feet of air is supplied every 
minute to an army of workers; 


... The George A. Posey Tube 


linking Oakland and Alameda, 
California, — flooded with 80 
tons of pure air every minute 
-unfailingly! 

It is significant that Sturtevant 
equipment was the choice of the 
Architects and Engineers for all 
of these striking examples of 
American constructional genius 
... But the reason that the name 
“Sturtevant” is linked with these 
great enterprises is because of the 
superior Operating char- 

acteristics of Sturtevant 

ventilating equipment! 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 


Plants at: Berkeley, Cal. » Camden, N. J. » Framingham, Mass. 
Hyde Park, Mass. » Sturtevant, Wis. 
Canadian Representative: Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg 


» Galt, Ontario 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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TILATING AND 
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POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 


ting to B. } 


- STURTEVANT Company please 


mention Nation’s Busmess 


condensed gases from the fuel consum)- 
tion by mixing with air and forming w,- 
ter, and taking it back as ballast for tho 
ship. All these things have been developed 
within the last five years.” 


o 


DRUG stores are as vulnerable to the 
ills of business as physicians are to mor- 
tal ills if a report from Buffalo is taken 
at its face value. Of the 168 independent 
retail stores operated in 1918 only 82, or 
about 50 per cent, were in business in 
1927. In the same period the 1,459 inde- 











pendent grocery stores declined to 242. 
| These figures were compiled by the Bu- 

reau of Business and Social Research of 
| the University of Buffalo. The Bureau's 
| discovery that 24.6 per cent of the drug 
stores did not continue beyond the first 
year seems to indicate that the hazards of 
business life are greatest at the beginning. 


o 


| IT WOULD be unreasonable to expect 


that all the persons who view the all- 


| American exhibition of sculpture at San 


| Francisco this Summer will ponder the re- 
lation of art. to business. True, the showing 
of 1,300 representative works of contem- 


| porary American sculptors is important 
| in its own character. Even so, it requires 
| no labored consideration to discover the 


effect of art on the design of articles in 
quantity production. The automobile is 3 
commonplace example. Industry devel- 
oped the mechanism, but art is providing 


| the beauty and fineness of the lines. Per- 


haps the lesson to be read from textile de- 
sign is just as familiar. 

On the motor routes evidence of the 
vital relationship between art and busi- 
ness is also accumulating. It is readily ap- 
parent that within the last two years the 
architecture of filling stations and lunch 
stands has revealed a notable improve- 
ment. Movie palaces provide modern ver- 
sions of the glory that was Greece. Even 
bathing beach buildings have responded 
to the touch of the classic with facades. 

Too many real estate developments 
still deserve the odium of being “arty. 
But the decline of the “false front” in 
small town business buildings is a hopeful 
sign of the times. 

It is becoming everywhere apparent 
that the ornate as well as the ramshackle 
has been condemned by an enlightened 
public taste. The encouraging thing is that 
our people are learning to appreciate art 
| and to make it a necessity of life rather 
| than a luxury. 
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Goodyear recognizes that 
tires must perform under 
widely different conditions. 
Each fleet operation pre- 
sents its own particular 
problems — calling for its 
particular types of tires. 


So the new Goodyear line 
contains tires specialized 
tomeet every condition of 
toad, load and speed. New 
toughness in tread com- 
pounds —new liveliness 
in rubber —new tractive 
power in the famous 


The Greatest 


When bvying Gocpyrar TRUCK Tires please mention Nati 


CUSHION? 


gives you the 


























mile cost? 


All-Weather tread—new 
vitality in pneumatic tires 
—many such improve- 
ments have been embod- 
ied in the right tires for 
every hauling need. 


These new Goodyeats — 
pneumatics, cushions, su- 
per-cushions, solids —are 
ready for you at Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station 
Dealers, together with 
expert recommendations 
for applying the proper 
tire to your job. 


Name in Rubber 
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economical production. 













ments closely. 





























have grown and prospered. 
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New and more effective uses for this great force are 
being developed continually, and the greatest benefits 
have come to industrialists who follow these develop- 


It is also significant that the electrification of indus- 
try, already 70 per cent complete, has made its greatest veniences for the home. 
progress in the plants whose policies are guided by 
accurate cost-accounting methods—and that these plants 


GENERAL 
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Evectriciry—the life blood 
of America’s industrial expansion 


LECTRICITY is steadily remaking American industry 
in terms of faster, better, more accurate, and more 


This monogram is on many 
of the latest electrical instal- 
lations that are setting new 
production records in indus- 
try. It also appears on con- 


General Electric engineers 
will be glad to keep you in- 
formed as to electrical de- 
velopments and to help you 
solve any problem in the 
application of electricity. 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY AT 8 P.M., E S.T. ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C. CHAIN 


ELECTRIC 


200-183 








The new “dog team” of the North has advanced the country 50 years 


The Musher Goes by Plane 


JAMES MONTAGNES 


IDING the Arctic winds over 

1,000 miles of frozen land and 

water, Christmas came to Port 

Harrison, an isolated outpost 

huddled on the eastern shore of 
Hudson Bay. 

There, on the stark curve of the Arctic 
Circle, two airplanes came skiing to a 
stop, bringing presents and Christmas 
food to the workers of the Northern Aerial 
Minerals Exploration, Limited, a mining 
company. It was Santa Claus’ first visit 
by air to the Far North, but, even so, 
those planes, droning along in the dull 
winter skies, caused no astonishment 
among the Eskimos who watched their 
passing. The plane is not new in the 
North. 

For three years air travel has been con- 

(uering the hardships and mysteries of 
the frozen land, lessening its distances 
and its difficulties. One of the first air 
‘ransport companies on this continent to 
operate with considerable profit was the 
Western Canada Airways of Winnipeg, 
Which now has 40 planes and operates 
passenger, mail and freight schedules in 
horthern Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
Ontario, ‘ 
All across the broad, lonesome land the 
pilot's call of “contact” is replacing the 
(og driver’s “mush on,” and the devel- 
*pment of minerals and ‘resources has 
lumped ahead 50 years. 


Those planes that roared out of La Pas 
for Port Harrison last Christmas accom- 
plished in ten hours a journey that would 
have taken a month of tedious and frost- 
bitten sledging. They cut 500 miles from 
the shortest practicable land route. 

The company which sent them on this 
cheerful flight has used planes and boats 
to cache in the Northland 50,000 gallons 
of gasoline and enough food to last for 
two years. In less than five months 25 
caches were located by air and built. In 





The first airline to make a profit on this continent brought 
villages like this in touch with civilization 


snow-bound 


many cases the supplies were transported 
by plane to the caches, which spread over 
a territory extending from the eastern 
shore of the Hudson Bay to the towering 
Rockies of upper British Columbia and 
the northwest territories. This task, it 
has been calculated, would have required 
five years to accomplish without planes. 

The airplane came to the North in the 
Winter of 1925-26, when news of a gold 
strike in northern Ontario brought thou- 
sands of eager prospectors tumbling into 
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The Safe-Guard 


Defies the 


Check-Alterers 


Keeps you from pay- 


annual penalty on 
business 








GENERAL OFFICE B FACTORY LANSOALE, PA 
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M. JRE than go per cent of business is now done by means of checks. 
This faith of business people in each other opens the way to a great 
variety of check frauds. In a recent discussion among a group of bank- 
ing men, it was set forth that check frauds amount to $300,000,000 a 
year—a terrific penalty on honest business. 


Lock the stable before the horse is stolen. Observe a few simple 


precautions and avoid losses and law 


-suits over manipulated checks. 


The Instant Safe-Guard Check Writer 


is the result of 15 years’ develop- 
ment and improvement. As speedy 
in its operation as it is safe. With 
one stroke it imprints the proper 
amount in big indelible figures and 
macerates payee’s name—giving 
double protection. The use of the 
Instant Safe-Guard makes check- 
changing so difficult that the deft- 
fingered gentry are discouraged. 
We show our faith by providing every 
purchaser with a $10,000 special Check Al- 
teration and Forgery Policy, issued by the 


Royal Indemnity Company. 


May we furnish further details about 


the protecting of your checks and the ex- 
clusive features of the Instant Safe-Guard? 


Safe-Guard Check Writer Corp. 


Lansdale, Pennsylvania 


Safe-Guard Check Writer Corporation 
Lansdale, Pa 


You may supply further information about your 
it Safe-Guard Check Writer. 












chee PUNCH 
Gate es 
an Strongest / 
Fingers holding papers are safe! Handle 
of ACCO PUNCH does not touch hand. 
@ steel dies cut holes with only a slight pres- 
sure of fingers. 

ACCO PUNCHES never rust, break or 
need servicing of any sort—the safest, speed- 
fest and strongest you can buy. For all 

® standard loose leaf gaugesand holes. Uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed, 
Write for circular, giving 
dealer's name 
AMERICAN CLIP CO, 
Long Island City, N. ¥. 


ACCO PUNCHES 























Don’t 
Wait for 


tigate 
Winter 


Now 


1, Air heated directly overhead and delivered verti- 
cally downward—with uniform coverage of floor 
area. 


. Plant heats at once in mornings. 
. Low cost installation. Roof needsno reinforcement. 
. Units independent. Switch or thermostaticcontrol. 


. Floor and walls free of heating equipment. 
Write for this interesting booklet today 


L. J. WING MFG. CO. 


co Ww bo 


Dept. 6 








55 Seventh Avenue New York City 


ing any part of the 
$300,000,000 unfair 














sands of eager prospectors tumbling into 
Hudson and Sioux Lookout, the two rail- 
road stops nearest the new gold fields 
With these prospectors came men wit!) 
vision and a spirit of adventure, bringing 
what airplanes they could procure. 

The weather ranged from 10 to 30 de- 
grees below zero and the men who milled 
about those Far North railway villages 
faced a 12-day mush to the gold fields 
The aviators charged $200 a passenger 
and $1 a pound for luggage to make that 
trip, and by plane it took less than tio 
hours. Business was good. One man is said 
to have paid $1,000 for a plane to come 
in and bring him out so he could save 12 
days in getting his strike financed. 

This crude beginning showed the pos- 
sibilities of the airplane in the North. To- 
day, although commercial flying in the 
more settled districts of the Dominion is 
progressing slowly, the finest planes may 
be found in the sparsely developed sec- 
tions. Dog teams, canoes with outboard 
motors, and snow tractors are still in use 
but the airplane is gradually becoming 
the pack animal of the North. With it 
prospectors, engineers, and financiers are 
transporting men, supplies, and machin- 
ery to otherwise inaccessible places. 


Air Map Is Proving Best 


THE Canadian Government became in- 
terested two years ago and sent seven 
planes to the Hudson Straits for a year’s 
study of ice and weather conditions. Now 
it is mapping all the North country from 
the air. Huge sections can be covered in 
this way and features which would not 
come out on maps made from the ground 
are shown in the aerial photographs. 

The map-making has progressed from 
the Northwest Territories down through 
northern Manitoba and northern Ontario 
to the maritime provinces. The work took 
one season. Earlier, when this same sec- 
tion was mapped on foot, it took five 
years to complete the note making alone 
and the aerial maps show rock formations, 
waterpower resources, timber tracts and 
countless lakes that did not appear in the 
maps made from the ground. 

Moreover, the complaint that air travel 
is expensive is seldom heard in the North. 
The rate, now somewhat standardized, 
averages from $1 to $1.50 a mile for char- 
tered planes and between 25 and 75 cents 
for single passengers, but in a country 
where the freeze-up and the thaw-out 
make traveling impossible, time is money. 

Time and again it is shown by actual 
circumstances that the airplane is the 
cheapest means of transportation, not 
only because it saves time but because 1t 
saves the cost of outfitting ground expe- 
ditions that must be equipped to spend 
days or weeks on the road. 

Not only is the airplane opening the 
North far ahead of schedule—it is mak- 
ing possible the discovery and develop- 
ment of resources that might otherwise 
never have been found. 
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Keeps you on 
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SAFEST COURSE 


Day in and day out — this method 
keeps you posted on the vital facts 
and figures of your business 


f poges are times when it is favorable for a business 
A to expand. There are times when it is often more 
prudent to retrench. Either course depends on vital facts 
and figures on which the operations of your business 
should always be based. 

Ifyour figures are up-to-date, accurate decisions can be 
made... but when decisions are based on figures that are 
days and weeks behind your present status, the dangers 
ot error and corresponding losses are increased. 

With Elliott-Fisher you know every day exactly where 
your business stood fe day before—week in and week 
out, month in and month out. No guesswork or esti- 
sad iott-Fisher posts alltheessential figures for your 
gs right up-to-date every day, and brings to your 

every morning at nine a simple, concise report. 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Inventories, orders, sales billed, bank balances, ship- 
ments, accounts receivable and payable—all are posted 
every day and compared with the totals for the same 
day a week back, a month back, and a year back. 

Without adding a man to your payroll or in any way 
disturbing your present accounting routine, Elliott- 
Fisher summarizes every department's performance 
into a single unified report. Hundreds of business firms 
that are distinguished by their efficient management use 
the Elliott-Fisher method of control. 

We have an interesting story to tell you. Your name 
and address on the coupon below will bring more 
complete information about 
Elliott-Fisher fact-finding 
machinery. 












General Office Equipment Corporation 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 








Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company Name___—_———————————— ———-— 
; 342 Madison Avenue, New York City Address 
‘derwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” = ——— _ 
When writing to Genera OFFICE EquipMeNnt Corporation please mention Nation’s Br 
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Putting 


252 Shhasii@ers 
to the Wheel 


Bounce a weight on a strong man’s shoulders. 
How does he take the shock? By flexing the 
knees. That's the theory of the Mohawk Flat 
Tread Special Balloon. 252 broad shoulders take 


the brunt of the blows. 252 massive buttresses 











carry the shocks to the “knees” of the tire—the 
6=ply walls that are built for flexing. This sciens 
tifically correct tire grips the road, spreads the 
load, saves the tread, absorbs the shocks . . 
requires 15% lower air pressure, which immensely 
increases traction and riding ease. Look for the 
buttressed shoulders, the distinguishing mark of 
a distinguished tire. 


Featured by Quality Tire Dealers Everywhere 


MOHAWES ¢e farther! 


THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY ...AKRON, OHIO 








HIS is an earnest and 
timely Administration. 
Work begins at 7:10 a. 
m. At that moment the 


The United States 
Treasury 


EWING-GALLOWAY, N.Y. 


Looking On in Washington 


. . . « “My business in this state 


Made me a looker on here in Vienna.” 
—Vincentio in «Measure for Measure.» 


Virginia hills. Mr. Akerson rises 
from his desk and stares through 
one of these windows and then 
through the other. Through each 





“medicine ball cabinet’ 
convenes. Or, rather, at that 
moment the President makes his appear- 
ance in the basement of the White House 
among the members of the “medicine ball 
cabinet” which already has dutifully and 
expectantly come into convocation. Out of 
the basement it at once departs to deeds 
ol energetic violence on the White House 
back yard greensward. 

The President, it is surmised, can roll 
out of bed, hurtle into clothes and drop 
downstairs in five minutes. An old mining 
acquaintance of his, encountered in Ari- 
_ by newspaper correspondents on the 

cover campaign train last year, said: 
: - i Hoover was destined 
a. ” things. I used to spend nights 

11m On mining explorations in the 
open air. He could roll out of his blankets 
into his clothes in one motion.” 
, Assuming that the President retains 
iat old facility, we may tentatively to- 
(ay fix his last daily moment in bed as 
expiring at 7:05. 
duit his coadjutors in matutinal exer- 
*e the case is sadder. To reach the White 


VSTi) Otsd Y 


House by a respectful margin before 7:10, 
they must arise in their several and dis- 
tant homes at least 40 minutes before it 
becomes their privilege to take their 
morning medicine like men. 

Six-thirty may therefore be put down 
as the standardized and simplified rising- 
time of completely cooperative Hoover- 
ites like Secretary of the Interior Wilbur, 
Justice Stone, Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde, Attorney General Mitchell, As- 
sistant Secretary of War Hurley, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy Jahncke, Sec- 
retary Richey, Doctor Boone, and His- 
torian Sullivan. 

It leads on to a long, long day. 


o 


AT FIVE-THIRTY in the afternoon, 
in the executive wing of the White 
House, in the office of Secretary George 
Akerson,-a wistful scene is customarily 
enacted. The windows of Mr. Akerson’s 
office give toward the Washington Monu- 


‘ment, toward the Potomac, toward the 


of them he perceives, far away, 

the same scene. Dogwood blos- 
soms are white. Judas-tree branches are 
carmine and magenta together. Wistaria 
tendrils are purple. Mr. Akerson, bulky, 
burly, rosy, eupeptic, optimistic, imper- 
vious to mischances and catastrophes, 
confident of happy outcomes, snubbing 
the worst into oblivion and adding a glow 
of his own to the glow of the best, would 
like to emerge into Virginia and smile 
where Nature smiles. He could teach 
smiling to the May sunshine. 

It goes without-the instruction which 
would perfect it. Mr. Hoover, in his ad- 
joining circular room, is still at his desk. 
Mr. Akerson, in his oblong room, re- 
mains at his windows. From time to time 
he answers a summons to Mr. Hoover's 
room. Mr. Hoover rebuke’s him for stay- 
ing at work so late. Mr. Akerson returns 
to his windows and stays. 

Mr. Hoover also rebukes Secretary 
Lawrence Richey for staying so late. He 
also rebukes Secretary Walter Newton 
for staying so late. He also rebukes Read- 
er-in-Chief French Strother for staying 
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i HANCOCK as 
When Earnings 


End 
Let Income Begin 


T takes a very small percent- 
age of present earnings to 
provide for a future income. 
The Annuity is a safe and 
simple way to pension yourself 
on retirement. It guarantees a 
greater return with safety than 
any other form of investment— 
and guarantees it as long as you 
live. 





Send for your free copy of 
“Life Incomes Through An- 


nuities.”” 


INQUIRY BUREAU 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon St. Boston, Mass. 


Please send booklet, “Life Incomes 
Through Annuities.” 


Name 
Address. . 


























N° more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 


DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 
For complete information and a FREE 
BOOK og Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 


this ad. fo your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 








ELLIOTT 





ADDRESSING 
144 Albany S 


wat Oo b Ont ee @ OF 
Mass. 





t., Cambridge, 





REPRINTS of any article in this issue 
may be had on request, at cost. Ad- 
dress Nation’s Business, Washington 
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so late. They stay. It is not believed that 
all of them get well rubbed by an athletic 
trainer when at last, toward six o’clock, 
they take the rest of the afternoon off. 
The President, however, it is believed, 
does. He proceeds from his desk to re- 
laxed muscular exercises imposed upon 
him by a high professor of rubbing and 
mauling. He then is fresh and eager for 
more work and more visitations. He has 
been receiving visitors, off and on, all day. 
He is a glutton for them also in the eve- 
ning. 
+ 


THE PRESIDENT, it is said, asked the 
State Department the other day why we 
had no Minister to Afghanistan. The 
State Department, it is said, replied in- 
formally and a bit lightly that numerous 
armies of soldiers and numerous troops 
of vrigands in the neighborhood of Kabul 
would probably gravely shorten the ca- 
reer of any Minister to Afghanistan. 

“Ah,” said the President, it is said, 
“let's leave the question open. I have 
quite a few visitors who would make 
splendid successive Ministers to Afghan- 
istan,” 

. 


THE PRESIDENT has a great reputa- 
tion for recoiling from other people.Com- 
mentators never weary of speaking of his 
shyness. They love to dwell upon his un- 
easiness and his embarrassment in the 
deadly rapid-fire intimacies of tea table 
small talk. They thus have built up for 
him a considerable standing as a hermit. 

It becomes clear, however, that the 
handicap thus granted to him in the so- 
cial game by the Journalistic Board of 
Governors of the Federal Village should 
be much modified and reduced. The Pres- 
ident is a hermit who refuses to be alone. 
He is a recluse with a passion for so- 
ciety. He is a solitary who is gregarious. 
He invites people in for breakfast. He 
sees them in his office all the morning 
long till lunch. He invites them in for 
lunch. He sees them—more casually and 
familiarly and without appointment—on 
his own impulse—through much of the 
afternoon. He then invites them in to 
dinner and spends the evening—virtually 
every evening—in chat with them. It is 
calculated by the wags that in four years 
he will have seen enough people to be 
a majority in 1932. 


¢ 


WHEN, THEN, is he alone? When does 
he refresh his soul with self-communion ? 
When does he read? That is simple. It 
marks the limit, however, beyond which 
not even our most accomplished Hoover- 
ites have gone in imitation of their Chief. 
None of them, so far as is known, has 
taken to reading from two a. m. to four 
a. m. None of them, so far as is known, 
goes to sleep shortly after ten, wakes up 
at about two, spends two hours on books, 


' and then resumes sleeping till the gong 


sounds for stepping into the medicine 
ball ring. Those two hours of nocturnal 
reading give the President an enorny us 
advantage over his normal fellowman. ]; 
is cheerfully conceded to him. Even the 
most eager Hooverites would not care 
be honored by membership in a “reading 
cabinet” which would convene a} two 
and adjourn at four. 


{ 


5 


THE PRESIDENT'S ablest visitor so 
far has been Senator Goff of West Vir- 
gintay Approaching the President’s desk. 
he said, 

“Mr. President, I have six topics | 
wish to take up with you.” 

Then, reaching into his inside coat 
pocket and drawing it out again with 
pieces of paper in it, he said, 

“Here are six pieces of paper. Each of 
them contains my views on one of the 
six topics. I place these six pieces of paper 
here on your desk.” 

Then he said, 

“T have the honor, Mr. President, to 
wish you good morning.” 


Sd 


HIGH HOOVERITES differ in their pol- 
icies toward foreign soil. Two of them 
were dining at a legation the other night 
One of them waved the butler, with his 
bottles, firmly by. 

The other inquired: “Am I, legally, on 
foreign soil?” 

“You are,” was the answer. 

“Pour on,” said he. 

He certainly was within the principle 
of “law enforcement.” So are Supreme 
Court judges who are scrupulously dry 
in Washington and earnestly wet in Paris 


+ 


THE WET-LIVING dry is being rapidly 
overtaken in Washington by the dry-lv- 
ing wet. Few of the men who are close to 
the President took any part in enacting 
the Eighteenth Amendment. Many 0°! 
them are wet in principle. Virtually all ot 
them are dry in practice. They are for 
obedience to law. They are the new “dry 
wets.” They cordially detest the old “wet 
drys.” At a late supper buffet table the 
other night a “wet dry,” who has voted 
for every dry measure in Washington for 
20 years, was availing himself liberally ©! 
the supply of champagne. A new “dry 
wet,” standing aridly and angrily by him, 
said: 

“You believe in dryness, and I believe 
in wetness. You’ve made me be sober, 
and you're lit. I hope the best that hap- 
pens to you is that you wake up in 4 dry 
cell.” 

* 


THIS WRITER could name at least 15 
eminent private houses in Washington 
that were wet a year ago and are dry 
now. In weeping and punning memory ©! 
“Pommery Sec” and other “dry” cham- 
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a and winter the cool, bracing air of San 
rancisco allows workers to produce at top 
speed, healthfully and happily. 
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When writing to Cavirornians Inc. please mention Nation’s 


It is cool to-day in San Francisco and 
will be allsummer. Labor isproducing 
at the same rate of speed that it does 
at all otherseasons. The average sum- 
mer temperature is 59°, Yet it is mild 
in winter. The mean average temper- 
ature varies but 6°, summer and win- 
ter. No snow loads. No frozen pipes. 

The climate is conducive to all- 
year, outdoor recreation. And the 
dollar represents more in commodity 
purchasing power in San Francisco 
than in any other large city. 

It is the central city, too, serving the 
Pacific Coast market more cheaply 
and quickly than any other city. 

11,000,000 people live west of the 
Rockies. 1,600,000 consum- 
ers of greater than average 
per capita wealth live within 
an hour’s radius of the city. 

Bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean is the largest poten- 
tial market in the world. 


AVERAGE 































900,000,000 people are developing 
modern wants and seeking modern 
products. Here will be the scene of 
the world’s most dramatic business 
development in the not far-distant 
future. San Francisco Bay, the value 
of whose water-borne tonnage ex- 
ceeds that of all but one United States 
harbor, is the natural gateway to 
these new markets around the Pacific. 

Thus basic facts support business 
and industrial leaders in selecting 
San Francisco as headquarters city 
for their Pacific Coast operations. 
Additional facts of equal interest, 
both about San Francisco industrially 
and San Francisco, central city of a 
glorious vacationland, have 
been published in two new 
books which will be sent 
to business executives with 
the compliments of San 
Francisco’s citizens and 
institutions. 
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CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Dept. 1306, 703 Market Street, San Francisco r 

) e You may send the free books, California Vacations 
1 ChOo" and “Why Manufacturers Choose San Francisco”, to: 
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Turn Raw Materials 
into Profitable Dollars 
at New Orleans ..... 


Arthur D. Little, the famous industrial chemist, says: “Few places 
in the world are better fitted to serve as a center of chemical in- 
dustries than Louisiana’’—for here are found the largest natural gas 
reserves in the United States; immense salt deposits of 99.8% purity: 
a large production of petroleum oil; considerable deposits of sulphur, 
gypsum, clay, shell, sand, building stone, and lignite; naval stores 
in quantity; molasses and wood for alcohols and other derivatives; 
and a vast supply of wood waste and other cellulose materials. 


In addition to the varied raw materials close at hand, the great 
Port of New Orleans, with 90 steamship lines reaching to all parts 
of the world, makes it easy to import other raw materials at low cost. 


With natural gas for fuel, an equable climate, a dependable labor 
supply, superior transportation facilities, including the inland 
waterways system which reaches cities of the Mississippi Valley at 
all-water rates that are uniformly 20% less than competitive rail 


rates—New Orleans is an ideal point for the development of great 
chemical industries. 


Write for Industrial Survey 


A nationally-known firm of engineers has recently com- ' 
pleted ““A Survey of the New Orleans Industrial Zone.” ; ‘ 
Write for a copy. A technical survey covering any 5 t 
specific industry or subject will be made and 









furnished free, on request. Address: \) | \ \ i 

NEW ORLEANS ASSOCIATION .. *\ V4 
OF COMMERCE \ 

Room 301 ‘ wif 


New Orleans ‘ on 
U.S.A. Mo te 
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and Distribution 
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pagnes, and in tribute also to the “nou. 
veaux riches,” the new Hooveritie arrivers 
at dryness are sometimes called “yoy. 
veaux secs.” The contagion of them has 
now spread from Washington all the way 
to Baltimore. 
A large contingent of Washington fash- 
ionables went to Baltimore the other day 
to a house party and a horse race. The 
owner of the house is a veteran arbiter 
of the elegances and was—alas, was— 
a veteran dispenser of cups of cheer. He 
also, however, was-and is an inhabitant 
of the Washington .politieal air. His hor- 
sey thirsty friends from Washington 
found his house wholly empty of cheer- 
ing potions. They had to live on bubbles 
in mineral water. With Baltimore thus 
falling, there are fears for Wilmington, 
Delaware, and then for Trenton, N. J. 


¢ 


SOME REALLY resolute wets, however, 
survive. One of them, a most distin- 
guished legislator, arrived the other night 
for dinner at the house of an equally dis- 
tinguished departmental administrator 
who detests and despises the Eighteenth 
Amendment but who conscientiously con- 
forms nevertheless to its exact letter. The 
legislator arrived bearing a full corrective 
to his host’s deficiencies. He stood the 
corrective upright beside his chair at 
table. He extracted the cork from it. He 
poured enlivening contributions out of 
it into his glass of water. He declined to 
make any contributions to the glasses of 
other guests. He enunciated a new social 
rule of tolerance and equality. 

“Hosts have the right to go dry. Guests 
have the right to stay wet. They must 
not, however, corrupt the other guests. 
They must bring their own and consume 
it themselves.” 


Moral problem—In these circumstances — 


should a distinguished administrator kick 
a distinguished legislator out of his 
house ? 

Moral answer—Not if the adiministra- 
tor is interested in the next appropriation 
bill for his department. 


7 
IF MARK HANNA and William Jen- 


nings Bryan could revisit) Washington, 
they might be reconciled. They would see 
their daughters fast friends. No inherited 
paternal dissensions disturb the close and 
affectionate intimacy of Ruth Hanna Mc- 
Cormick and Ruth Bryan Owen. 

Mrs. McCormick has an office in Wash- 
ington equipped with an expert person- 
nel for legislative labors in the House, 
for administrative labors in the repre- 
sentation of the interests of constituents 
in the executive departments, and {or 
political labors in Illinois. Her father him- 
self could teach her little now about the 
construction of “machines.” She is the 
nightly torment of Senator Charles ». 
Deneen, of Illinois, who dreams of her : 
a Lady Macbeth sharpening the edge ©! 


When writing to New Ortesxs, ASSCI4TIOX, OF, COMMPRCE. plegsamentign, Natiogy’s Basiness ex ¢x:ts%00 
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First Class bP assengers «+» 


“First class passengers 
keep your seats; sec- 
ond class passengers 
get out and walk; 
third class passengers 
get out and shove!”” 


Travelers of a hun- 
dred years ago meek- 
ly obeyed the command of the driver when 
deep mud or steep hill threatened delay. 


Now we’re all first class passengers! For 
Caterpillar” Tractors and Russell Road 
Equipment have helped put good roads 
within the reach of every county, shire, 
Province or township. Bumps are banished, 
ruts filled, grades lessened, roads widened, 
‘now plowed aside! Thousands of dirt roads 


the country over are built and maintained 
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for safe, comfortable 
high-speed travel. 

If your road officials 
have “Caterpillar” 
Tractors on the job 
you can keep your 
seat and be assured 
of riding first class. 


Prices—f. o. b. Peoria, Illinois 


TEM 3656 « 2 « e OES TWENTY $1975 
FIFTEEN. . - « $1500 THIRTY . $2475 
SIXTY $4300 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 

Sales Offices: Peoria, Illinois + 50 Church Street, New York » San Leandro, Calif. 

Holt Combined Harvesters * Russell Road Machinery 
Caterpillar” Tractors 


CATERPIUAR 
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When writing to Catenpriiar Tractor Co. please: mention Nation's Business 
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The INS and OUTS 
of record-keeping 


| don’t stand still. New names come in; old names 
go out. Flexibility is essential in record units for today’s 
fast-changing business. And the military shift gives Brooks 
Visualizers all the ready flexibility of an alert infantry platoon. 


Record sheets are mobilized for quick action. A simple 
movement of the shift moves them in ranks to make space 
for a new sheet anywhere. Reversing the movement 
closes ranks when a sheet is taken out. 

To flexibility add compactness which permits eight 
thousand record sheets to be kept in units occupying only 
a four-foot width of desk space, visibility which shows you 
key facts at a glance, portability making it easy to carry 
units anywhere for reference or checking. To put 
military snap and precision into record-keeping, there is 
nothing like Brooks Visualizers. Mail the coupon for details. 
THE BROOKS COMPANY, 1235 Superior Ave., CLEVELAND, On10 


Distributors for Canada: Copeland-Chatterson, Limited, Toronte 


BROOKS 
ISUALIZERS 


WITH THE MILITARY SHIFT 


~ 
Sreveey erve 


The Brooks Company, 1235 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Please give additicna! information about the economy of 
Brooks Visualizers. 


vame. 


Business 


Address. 
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When writing to Tie Brooks Company please’ mention Nation’s Business 


© 1929, The B Co. 








his approaching political demise on 4} 
sole of her efficient shoe. 

Mrs. Owen expresses herself oy 
liberty of the Porto Ricans as fo]|; Ws: 

“Why should we keep people under , ur 
flag when thereby with tropically paid |.- 
bor they can send their products into the 
United States to compete free with t}, 
products of the high pay-rolls of the 
United States?” 

With that sort of reason she wil] g0 
farther against imperialism than her mag- 
nificently moralizing father was ever able 
to go. 

Our eight congresswomen are virtually 
all of them compact of hard sense. They 
do not detract from—they add to—th 
businesslike character of the House. 


1€ 


the 


+ 
BUSINESSLIKE as the Hoover outfit 


in the executive wing of the White Hous: 
may be, it has no priority in that respect 
over the businesslike outfit of Nicholas 
Longworth in the House of Representa- 
tives. The country should really pene- 
trate Mr. Longworth’s disguise and know 
him for what he is. 

Mr. Longworth’s jocularity, his flip- 
pancy, his airiness of speech and of man- 
ner, come from a quality that is the solid- 
est a man could have. Mr. Longworth is 
true to himself. He is sincere. He has no 
taint of the hypocrite. If he feels flip- 
pant, he behaves so. If he feels floppish 
over the businesslike outfit of Nicholas 
he dresses so. 

If it suits his fancy to be a glass ot 
fashion and a mould of form, he simply 
does it and lets the political arrows fall 
where they may. He has never sacrificed 
his own reality to the making of a public 
impression. 

That reality, however, has led him to 
the unflagging pursuit of two studies. One 
is the rules of the House. The other 1s 
the personal relationships, the tempera- 
ments and combinations of temperaments 
by which the issues in the House are con- 
trolled and driven. Mr. Longworth has 
become an eminent scholar of House pro- 
cedure technically and of the House mem- 
bership humanly. 

He knows the House as he knows his 
violin, and could play on either of them 
in his sleep. ' 

Under him the House continues more 
to speak and vote to the point, while the 
Senate continues to go even beyond all 
precedents in shadow-boxing with ghost- 
ly and ghastly issues hatched out of night- 
mare’s-nests. 

President Hoover looks like business, 


and is. Speaker Longworth looks like 


play, and is, but is equally business. He 
is our only living specimen of a state 
man who makes his jokes on-stage 2nd 
does his statesmanship off. 

The country should realize that 
gay deceiver carries about with him a 
guilty secret not of being faithless but. 01 
being faithful to his job. 

A Speaker of capacity can alway: 
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imply Sales and Profit Analysis 
vs fall Insurance Accounting and 
rificed : : Statistics 
ee ITH the Powers method the most complicated payroll is Public Utilities Accounting 
prepared in far less time .... at far less cost than a simple Census and other Vital 
: — fs Statistics 
Im 10 cash payroll could be prepared sa alle hg manually. Traffic and Transportation 
S. One P ° Accounting 
owers \ i i ; 
her is te s Mechanical Accounting Equipment automatically and me- PR Te, 9, Te 
cere chanically prepares the payroll sheet, printing names, gross amounts, ventories 
> +t) . Fed 1, Sta d Munici- 
caadita deductions and net pay.... prints the names and net amounts on the hae 
e con- checks themselves . ... prepares detailed statements for stock trans- General Accounting 
h has fer, savings banks, insurance companies ....and audits them as well. 
p pro- 
salen More and more employees are participating in ownership by pur- 
: chasing stock with money deducted weekly or monthly from their 
ws his salaries. Taking care of these installments as well as group insurance, 


them ' . ° 
systematic savings, mortgage payments and even club dues, 


eis are burdens of detail shouldered by wise employers today. \ / i 
w - lhe cost of preparing this type of payroll with its multitude | QO R 
nd : of deductions and adjustments to fulfill these assumed obli- 
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>, " gations 1s icall hibitive : a 7 
night practically prohibitive .... without Powers. Let 
- tell you our whole payroll story. A local Powers repre- Accounting Machines 

— sentative will gladly call or send you literature. 
s like 
ss, He 
oe REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE, INC. 9-272 

. Powers Accounting Machine Division 
t this Remington Rand Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. aid eae 
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When writing to Powers Accountina Macuine Division, Remincron Ranp Busrness Service, Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 




















































Making Water 
Savings as high 
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LENTY of clean, running 
water for ten men... yet 
only as much water as one 
man would use when wash- 
ing at an individual faucet 
... that is one advantage 

of using Bradley Wash- 
fountains in any wash- 
room. Floor space is 
also saved. Bradley 
Washfountains—ac- 
commodating 10 
men each in thes 4” 
size—require far 
lessspacethanany 
other type of 


Bradley 
Users 
include 

Pennsylvania R. R. 


- a Carbon 

International 
Harvester Co. 

Baldwin Loco- 


motive Works 
Packard Motor 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 
2205 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Foreign Representatives: (excepting Canada and India) 
aA BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


GROUP WASHING IN CLEAN RUNNING WATER 
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washing equipment for an 
equal personnel. 
Self-flushing, the Bradley 
Washfountain is easier to 
keep clean—and is so 
shaped that the floor is 
protected, too, from 
dirty water and suds. 
Made in sizes, shapes, 
and styles for all large 
washrooms—whether 
the building is old or 
new. Have a Bradley 
Representative help 
plan a truly mod- 
ern washroom. 






Every 
Executive 
' Should Have 
This Book 


The new Bradley 
Catalog, No. 1028, 
discusses Modern 
Was. m Require- 
ments; also illustrates 
and describes in de- 
tail the many advan- 
tages of Readley 
Washfountains. 
Write for a copy. 














new Portfolio of Attention / :** / 
Compelling Letterheads is %& 
really surprising. They say 
it gives them more ideas 
on letterhead effectiveness than they ever 
thought could be packed intoa single mail- 
ing piece. It includes full-size samples of 
colorful, friendly letterheads we’ve created 
for the exclusive use of our customers. 

This Portfolio is sent FREE to interested exec- 
utives. Request yours today, addressing the 


office nearest you. 
MONROE LETTERHEAD CORPORATION 


1006 Green Street 163 N. Union St 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. AKRON, OHIO 
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2 =. CINCINNATI 
Lin-~wl o me TimeRecorders 
Business men tell us the id | and Job Clocks 


Over 32 years the choice 
of thousands of leading 
organizations. More than 
50 models. Factory 
branches in principal 
h, Cities. 


PRS ope The Cincinnati 
incinnalt Telechron 9 Co 
Time Systems Are En- Time Recorder : 
tirely Automatic. Plug Dept. N, York and Central Ave. 
into any A. C. Socket, Est.1896 Cincinnati,O. 


This advertisement appears regularly in leading magazines 
to keep the name of this Company before you. Write for 
information, 














the second most important man in W,s)- 
ington. Speaker Longworth emphatie.iily 
is. 


¢ 


ONCE, WHEN he was being pushed for 
Speaker, his managers came to him an 
said: 

“Some of: the ‘friends of the people’ 
in: ‘the House are against you for weayr- 
ing spats.” 

“Take them over to the Senate right 
now,” said Longworth. “Never mind why. 
Just take them over.” 

It was done. Senator:-La Follette, sen- 
ior, was speaking. The radicals from the 
House listened to him. They also gazed 
at him. They returned and voted for 
Longworth for Speaker. 

Senator La Follette was wearing spats. 


Sd 


THE SENATE remains Washington’s 
only genuine play-house. Senator Blease 
of South Carolina has recently proved 
himself to be one of its best players. 

Another Senator, cherishing the repu- 
tation of never having conducted a fili- 
buster, was addressing the chair. 

“Mr. President,” he said, “I suggest 
the seventeenth of next month for a 
vote.” 

Then he leaned over to a Senator near 
by him and whispered: 

“Tell Cole Blease to object.” 

The Senator thus solicited walked over 
to the Senate’s Democratic side. He said 
to Mr. Blease: 

“Object, but don’t let on I said so.” 

Mr. Blease rose to his feet and took the 
invading Senator by the shoulder. 

“Go back to your own side,” he shouted. 
“I know what I want to do and I’m going 
to do it, no matter what you say.” 

“Mr. President,” he angrily continued, 
“T object.” 

The whole press of the United States 
thereupon wrote that Cole Blease was 
again filibustering. Thus the reputation 
of another Senator for never filibustering 
was vicariously preserved and Cole Blease 
was once more a good soldier—and a good 
actor. 

ca 


WITH A businesslike White House, a bus- 
inesslike House of Representatives, and 
an unbusinesslike Senate, what difference 
does it all make to the federal depart- 
mental bureaucracy? One wonders. 

_In the closing days of Coolidge the Bu- 
reau of Education of the Interior Depart- 
ment made the supreme bureaucratic an- 
nouncement of all American time. 

It publicly declared in a formal official 
statement that it had “put its stamp ©! 
approval” upon Homer, Dante, Shake- 
speare, and Goethe as “Literary Bibles.” 

Looking on, one wonders if the bus!- 
nesslike trends of Herbert Hoover and 0! 
Nicholas Longworth will be able to se‘ 
any terms to the beneficent instincts and 
incalculable tangents of the es 
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A Moral From 
Liberty Bonds 


T THE Treasury Department, 
A summed up in neat rows of figures 


on Liberty Loan retirement, the 
philosopher may find several million dol- 
lars’ worth of evidence that the man with 
little money is less eager to take a flying 
tackle at fleeting Opportunity than the 
man who has much. 

The Second and Third Liberty Loans 
have been retired and refunded. They 
totalled well over $7,000,000,000. 

All interest on bonds of the Second 
Loan ceased November 15, 1927, but at 
the end of last year, 134,035 pieces of 
that issue, with a value of more than 
$15,600,000, were still outstanding. 

Of those pieces, 125,767, with a total 
value of $8,426,700 were in bonds of the 
$50 and $100 variety. Not only were the 
small bondholders greatly in the major- 
ity but nearly 90 per cent of their bonds 
were coupon bonds, 


Few Registered Bonds Out 


ONLY 8,800 registered bonds are still 
witstanding and only 50 holders of $10,- 
000 bonds have failed to cash them in. 

kven more significant is the fact that 
18,202 temporary bonds of the second 
loan are still outstanding. These bonds 
were issued when war activities were at 
their height and the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing could not keep up with 
its work, These temporaries were all cou- 
pon bonds, but had only four coupons. 
The permanents that replaced them car- 
ried the other coupons. Holders who 
failed to turn them in lost the interest 
on some 16 coupons, 

Of the outstanding temporaries 13,588 
ire for $50 and 4,117 for $100. Again the 
small holders are the ones who failed to 
collect what was due them. 

The Third loan was called in Novem- 
ber, 1928, but when the books were aud- 
ited December 31, some 397,798 pieces 
with a value of $49,645,200 were out- 
standing. Of these, 270,000 pieces, with 
a value of more than $25,000,000 were 
in the $50 and $100 denominations. Only 
three $50,000, and one $100,000 are out. 

Also more than 33,200 pieces of the 
ay temporaries are still unexchanged. 
More than 32,600 of these temporaries 
are in the $50 and $100 class. 

Failures to send in the bonds may have 
os from many causes. Bonds may 
= e been lost or destroyed by fire. When 
onds are held by estates legal procedure 
may have caused delays. 

But the big holders, apparently, man- 

cis oe ready when the interest ceased 

oe ating, to cash in and find other 
stments—Ropert Dovaan, 
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7 can adjust your partition layout to your business, 
quickly, inexpensively—rather than business to layout, 
or alterations at big cost. Use Hauserman Movable Steel 
Partitions. 


Hundreds of companies, both large and small, are par- 
titioning this modern way. The Bell System has 246 instal- 
lations, stretching from Canada to Texas. Cadillac instal- 
lations number 45. General Electric’s total 318—and many 
others equally famous for sound, aggressive management. 


Several grades— all movable, 20 distinctive colors, many 
exceptional color harmonies and realistic graining effects. 
A complete partitioning service from plans to finished in- 
stallation, through a national organization of direct factory 
branches. Twelve years of partitioning experience. 


You may want to start with only a small installation—you 
can add new units anytime—of the same grade and color to 
match perfectly. Whether you are considering a new 
building or remodelling your present one, it will pay you 
to send the coupon for complete information. 


A 
ae 3 
THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY, Partition Specialists As 
6856 Grant Avenue, CLEVELAND, OHIO LE 
Sales, Engineering and Erection Service at Direct Factory adie + or" 
Branches in Thirteen Principal Cities. ii 


y  §< ae 
HAUSERMAN 46° "= 
PARTITIONS 600 
eee ee 
Zs“, a* rae » ye vf 

BPP GO PO 


OF MOVABLE STEEL ail 








When writing to Tus E. F. Havserman Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Order 


Your Buildings 
Out Of Stock f 


HIS isthe most 

economical way to 

buy--the quickest too! 
Standard in every respect, 
Maryland Metal Build- 
ings are made for prac- 
tically every commercial 
purpose. Made of inter- 
locking sections of Lyon- 
ore Metal, the corrosion 
resisting alloy---durable, 
economical, fire- proof--- 
and they’re ready on in- 

stant demand 





Send today for a General Catalog and a “‘Re- 
quest for Estimate’’--we’re glad to give either 
or both without obligation 





METAL 
MARYLAND gut DING COMPARY 
2700 Race Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


























HE greatly increased rec- 
ognition of the economy 
and efficiency of Oakite 
Laundry Compound is 
based on the realization by 
laundry-owners that this 
Compound offers definite 
aid in improving the ap- 
pearance of laundered lin- 
ens, blankets, and other 
washable fabrics. Yet laun- 
dries comprise but one of 
more than 300 industrial 
groups where Oakite mate- 
rials and methods are sav- 
ing money, time, effort or 
producing a better quality 
product. Write for bookletsthat 
apply to your work. No obligation. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS,INC. 
24A Thames St. New York, N.Y. 
Oakite Service Men, a 
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When writir g please mention Nation’s Busir e838 
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(Continued from page 30) 
is usually only a new application of an 
old principle. 

We appear to have witnessed the pass- 
ing, momentarily at least, of the old type 
of individual inventor, the man of genius 
in his obscure shop, in favor of the highly 
organized industrial research laboratory. 
Of the 599 manufacturing concerns re- 
porting to the experts, 52 per cent were 
carrying on regular systematic research; 
29 per cent were supporting cooperative 
research through trade associations, en- 
gineering societies, universities or en- 
dowed fellowships; 15 per cent were con- 
sidering extension of their research ac- 
tivities, and 11 per cent of the concerns 
doing no research reported that they 
were considering taking it up in the fu- 
ture. A total of $11,991,637 a year was 
reported as research expenditure by 208 
firms keeping separate research accounts. 

Another striking find concerns the 
number of large manufacturing establish- 
ments. Less than 1,000 establishments in 
the United States employ 1,000 workers 
or more. The latest available figures 
showed that some 90,000 manufacturing 
concerns employ less than six men. The 
6,582 plants which employed more than 
250 men each represented less than four 
per cent of all factories, yet they em- 
ployed 4,500,000 workers, or slightly 
more than one-half of the total number. 

Professor William J. Cunningham of 
Harvard brings out some interesting fig- 
ures in his article on railways. In five 
years passenger traffic decreased 28 per 
cent due to automobile and motor coach 
competition, but seldom have so few rail- 
road companies been in the hands of re- 
ceivers. The passing of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul out of this category 
in 1927 left 40 small companies in this 
historic predicament. Their total mile- 
age, however—6,569—is insignificant. The 
improvement in freight service is shown 
to be almost incredible. 


Facts About Women’s Wear 


IN AN analysis of marketing Dr. Mel- 
vin T. Copeland, director of the Bureau 
of Business Research at Harvard, un- 
covered the long suspected but hitherto 
uncertified fact that there is next to no 
cloth in women’s garments. In the Spring 
only $30.80 worth of woolen or worsted 
cloth goes into every $100 worth of 
clothes bought, while in the Autumn a 
bare $19.60 is for cloth. 

Instalment selling is dismissed as of 
too sraall proportions to be of major im- 
portance in general prosperity. Dr. Cope- 
land sees no peril in the situation. 

In his treatise on labor, Dr. Leo Wol- 
man admits that a close study of the 


| available facts shows a surprising degree 


of persistent unemployment throughout 
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Sa ne Years 


this prosperous period. The outstandine 
development of the time has been the 
splendid spirit in which labor and eapi- 
tal have cooperated in an effort to solyo 
distressing conditions as they arise. 

In a masterful discussion of manage- 
ment, Henry 8. Dennison, president of 
the Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
praises the immense influence for good 
which the extension of business associg- 
tions and business publications hag 
brought about. 


The New Basis of Control 


THE ART of management, asserts Mr. 
Dennison, turned a corner in 1921. Con- 
trol based on power and ownership has 
given place to authority based on know!- 
edge, qualifications and skill. No longer 
is management a preserve of the owners 
of capital or an hereditary right. Today 
the average man is unable to endure the 
strain of management. This responsibil- 
ity must be entrusted to the extraordi- 
nary man, who must be sought out, irre- 
spective of origin or capital possession 
The American workman is so expensiv: 
that he must be economized, and manage- 
ment becomes a special feat. 

Dr. Edwin G. Nourse of the Institute 
of Economies treats agriculture with 
great authority and interest. The situa- 
tion is even more acute than most peo- 
ple realize. That the farmer’s buying 
power should have decreased 19 per cent 
during a period when the factory wag 
earner’s capacity to purchase increased 
16 per cent is recognized as a “stupen- 
dous” economic anomaly. The American 
“steel mule” has invaded rich new for- 
eign lands, which now compete with ou 
farmers in the world markets. 

People are living on the truck 
er’s crops. Clothes are getting skimpy 
beyond belief. Everything seems to con- 
spire against the farmer’s market. On 
the side of supply the situation is worse, 
if possible, than on that of demand. 
Vast tracts of uncultivated land have 
come under the tractor-drawn plow. 
Farmers have learned science to the point 
of overproduction. One farmer can pro- 
duce what four used to yield. Farming 
is no longer a commerce nor an industry 
It is simply a way of life. The farmer con- 
tinues his profitless drudgery through 
sheer force of hereditary instinct. . 

Nevertheless, there is much to be sai‘ 
for the economies of the “steel mule 
Dr. Nourse finds savings as high as 2" 
cents a bushel for wheat growers through 
its use, which has brought.more relief than 
has the tariff protection of 42 cents 3 
bushel. The scientific view appears to 1° 
that permanent relief can come only whe” 
the new chemical industry finds new ust 
for farm products. ' 

It is remarkable that the nation’s 1)- 
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Let Pneumatic Tubes Speed the Flow 
of Papers in Your Organization 


Bonds, memos, stocks 
yi entire office files 

dispatched through 
Preumatic Tubes at 
the J. P. Morgan & 
Company, New York 







PNEU MATIC ~ 


7. ee of needless steps are 
taken daily in business organiza- 
tions—with the resultant waste of time 
and energy—merely that papers may 
be kept moving. Mail is frequently 
held up to suit the convenience of an 
office boy when it could be made to 
flow in a steady stream continuously. 
Files, orders and messages are carried 
by hand from department to depart- 
ment by busy executives and secre- 
taries whose time could best be spent 
at their desks. 


Such is the waste that abounds in 
many business offices—a waste which 
levies a tax that is beyond estimate and 
would not be tolerated in the average 
factory. 

Lamson Pneumatic Tubes eliminate 
this waste of office time—this interrup- 
tion of work with its attendant mis- 
takes and errors. By 


linking departments with lines of com- 
munication, they transmit one paper 
or a file of papers—practically any- 
thing—with a speed that is ten times 
faster than a man can walk. Work is 
brought to individual desks in a thin, 
fine stream, thus keeping workers uni- 
formly busy. 


The need for Pneumatic Tubes exists 
everywhere. Many times it is not dis- 
covered until a Lamson Engineer 
makes a survey. This has been the 
experience of America’s representative 
insurance companies, banks, public 
utilities, factories, stores, hospitals, 
hotels and offices. There is a paper 
handling problem in your business 
that Pneumatic Tubes can solve. Ask 
a Lamson Engineer to call and study 
your problem or write for our book, 
*‘Wings of Business” which tells what 
Pneumatic Tubes are doing for others. 


THE LAMSON COMPANY, SYRACUSE,N.Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


LAMSON 






Speed the pane 


When writing to Tue Lamson Company please 


> mention Nation's Business 


TUBE SYSTEMS 


Exchange of Papers, Files and Messages 
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“We Made No Mistake 
In Buying This Crane” 


The savings in time and money effected by an Industrial 
Brownhoist crane are such that soon after it gets to work on 
a job the user begins to wonder how he got along without it. 


Take, for example, the case of a large middle west utility 
company that writes, “Our Industrial Brownhoist has given 
us entire satisfaction and has proved a very useful and adapt- 
able unit. It has not only been used regularly for unloading 
and stocking coal and shifting cars about the yard but has 
also been used extensively in the erection of our new plant. 


“It has been used for excavating, backfilling, unloading 
concrete aggregates, erecting machinery, as a pile driver and 
has at times been subjected to a considerable overload over 
its rated capacity. We are convinced that we made no mis- 
take in buying this type and make of crane.” 


Wouldn’t it pay you to get the facts regarding the proper 
size and type Industrial Brownhoist to do your work? 


Industrial Brownhoist Corporation, General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio 
District Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans 


Plants: Brownhoist Division, Cleveland, Ohio; Industrial Division, Bay City, Michigan; 
Elyria Foundry Division, Elyria, Ohio 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 


When writing to Inpusrr1aL BrownHorst Corporation please, mention Nation's Business . 








come should be more accurately known 
by economists than is the private income 
of most individuals to themselves. Only 
five per cent is allowed for inaceurse y in 
the 90 billions total. This stupendous 
sum makes a per capita income of $750, 
without counting three elements which 
cannot be caleulated. The composition of 
this list of imponderables jis enrioys— 
paper profits, profits from the sale of 
capital assets, housewives’ services, 
The first two are excluded because 
their fixation is governed by too arbi- 
trary methods of accounting. As for the 
housewives, Dr. Morris A. Copeland 
of Cornell admits that there is no possi- 
ble means of determining the inestimable 
value of their services to the nation. 
Roughly, 69 per cent of the national in- 
come goes to labor and 31 per cent to 
capital, that is, we get 69 per cent of 
our income from working and 31 per 
cent from owning property. The total 
property income of 21 billions repre- 
sented just about six per cent of the tot! 
national wealth of 353 billions. 


Bankers Score Largest Gain 


THE highest rate of increase of income 
occupationally has been in tke banking 
category, an increase of from $925 to 
$2,250 yearly in 12 years, 1914-1926. 

Other writers who contributed chap- 
ters to the book include Dr. Edwin F. 
Gay, director of the National Bureau, 
Harvard University; L. P. Alford, vice 
president, American Engineering Coun- 
cil; Prof. Willard L. Thorp, Amherst 
College; Dr. John M. Gries, chief, Di- 
vision of Building and Housing, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; E. S. Gregg, former 
chief, Transportation Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; W. Randolph Bur- 
gess, assistant federal reserve agent, New 
York; Prof. O. M. W. Sprague, Harvard 
University, and Dr. J. Harvey Rogers, 
University of Missouri. 

On the President’s committee which 
supervised the work were Walter F. 
Brown, Renick W. Dunlap, William 
Green, Julius Klein, John S. Lawrence, 
Max Mason, George McFadden, Adolph 
C. Miller, Lewis E. Pierson, John J. Ras- 
kob, Arch W. Shaw, Louis J. Taber, 
Daniel Willard, Clarence M. Woolley, 
Owen D. Young and Edward Eyre Hunt. 

The outstanding merit of this work is 
that it sticks to the scientific method. It 
compiles without prejudice or doctrine. 
Nowhere is the period of 1922-1928 gen- 
eralized in a single thought. Neither does 
it treat the time as one of convalescence 
from 1921. Nor need any special signili- 
cance be attached to the dates chosen lor 
compilation or publication. 

The practical reader will instantly feel 
the tone of the work because it is so un- 
usual. This tone of high neutrality will 
doubtless stimulate a great deal of re- 
flection and prevent the drawing of has 
conclusions about seven years which «re 
too near to us to be finally judged. 
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se Let the users give you the facts 








) to 

: 1, ‘Make for easy control’’—‘‘Jenkins Valves make for easy control of 
+ | any type of flame required’’— Hauck Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
coe maker of oil burners. 

vice 2, ‘‘Do not leak under high vacuum’’—‘‘Under a high vacuum, Jenkins 
snd Valves, frequently opened and closed, operate freely and do not leak’’— 
Baeuerle & Morris, Inc., Philadelphia, maker of vacuum solvent stills. 
art. 3. ‘‘Less packing—less attention’’—“‘A Jenkins Valve requires less pack- 
mer ing and less attention than any valve we know of’’—Wilmot Castle 
oh Co., Rochester, N. Y., maker of sterilizing equipment. 

low 4, “Experience proves them the best’’—‘°The use of parts not made by 
rard us voids our guaranty, except in the case of Jenkins Valves which have 
eTS, proved through long experience the best money can buy’’—Pantex 
7" Pressing Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

F, These are statements from several of the erating engineers ordering replacements— all 
jam numerous manufacturers who build Jenkins know from experience that they can always 
nce, Valves into their products. ——- count on a Jenkins Valve. 

> . 
re Architects specifying for their clients Feel free to call on the Jenkins 
“a —consulting engineers planning in- Engineering Advisory Service 
ley, dustrial plants—contractors installing for assistance in your valve appli- 
ay plumbing and heating systems—op- cations. 
= JENKINS BROS. 
ae "$0 White Street, New York, N.Y. 133 No, Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ine. $24 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 646 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


en- JENKINS BROS., Limited, Montreal, Canada; London, England 
loes Factories. Bridgeport, Conn., Elizabeth, N.J.; Montreal, Canada 
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The finese bossible development of the nation's capital should have the support of all Americans. Horace W. Peastee 


When writing to Jenxins Bros. please mention Nation's Business 
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a. 


A growing market 
for motor vehicles 


China is developing good roads. The 
sale of motor vehicles is following 
this development and will grow even 
more rapidly in the future. 

The volume of motor truck and 
bus salesto China in 1923 was $103,- 
921.00 and in 1928 $764,136.00. 
Passenger cars totaled $676,564.00 
in 1923 and $1,233,724.00 in 1928. 
1929, 1930 and 1931 should show 
much greater gains. 

Here is just one field of industry. 
Hundreds of millions of consumers 
in the Orient are learning new stand- 
ards of living, recognizing new needs 
and buying products from this and 
other countries. 

Business volume from the Orient 
will reward men who study the needs 
of these people, stimulate their de- 
sires and cultivate their goodwill. 

For the business traveler there is 
no service which so completely meets 
his needs as this Round the World 
service. You stop where you like for 
one week, two weeks or longer. You 
continue when you are ready on.a 
ship exactly like the one on which 
you started. 


Every fortnight a palatial President 
Liner departs from Seattle and Vic- 
toria, B. C., for Japan, China, Ma- 
nila and Round the World. 

Every week a similar Liner departs 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco 
for Hawaii, Japan, China, the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, 
France, New York and Boston. 

Fortnightly sailings from New 
York for Havana, Panama, Califor- 
nia and Round the World. 

You go as you please. You may 
complete the circuit of the globe in 
110 days aboard one ship or you 
may stopover where you like, using 
for the trip the entire two years per- 
mitted by your ticket. 

Your fare Round the World in- 
cludes your transportation, meals and 
First Class accommodations aboard 
ship and costs as little as $1250. 

You enjoy the comfort of a mag- 
nificent President Liner. Spacious 
decks. Luxurious appointments. All 
cabins are amidships. All are outside 
rooms, equipped-with beds, not 
berths. Beautiful public rooms. A 
world famous cuisine. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OR 





DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 
AMERICAN MAIL LINE 





25 AnD 32 BROADWAY . NEWYORK 514 Ww. SIXTH §T., LOS 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. ¥. 1005 CONNECTICUT N. 
210 80. SIXTEENTH §T., PHILADELPHIA DIME BANK BUILDING, . 
17] STATEST., . . BOSTON, MASS. 509 GOVERNMENT ST., 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., . CHICAGO 917 GRANVILLE ST 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., 8AN PRANCISCO YOKOHAMA KOBE 

HONG KONG 
When writing to Dottar Steam 


ANGELES, CALIF. 
W., WASH., D. C. 


11 BIs RUE SCRIBE, 
22 BILLITER STREET, 


PARIS, FRANCE 
- E. C. 3, LONDON 


+ DETROIT UNION TRUST ARCADE . CLEVELAND 
VICTORIA, B. C. 152 BROADWAY, . PORTLAND, OREGON 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, . ROME, ITALY 
SHANGHAI 4TH AT UNIVERSITY, . SEATTLE, WASH. 
MANILA 


MSHIP Line anp American Mai Line please mention Nation’s Business 





Untangling the 
Government 


(Continued from page 55) 

which no existing department can jy 
any stretch of logic claim and which, gen- 
erally, no existing department wants 

By this time, however, the hearings 
before the Joint Committee had pro- 
duced a profound political suspicion of 
the whole subject. It seemed in every 
cranny and crevice of it to be packed 
tight with sticks of political dynamite. 
For three years every bureaucratic inter- 
est affected and every industrial or agri- 
cultural interest which thought itself af- 
fected had been planting explosives in its 
own chink of the reorganizational edifice. 

President Harding had left the reor- 
ganizational edifice to stand or fall as it 
might. Calvin Coolidge took the same 
view of it. He put no wheels under it to 
roll it out for actual legislative hammer- 
ing on the Senate and House floors. He 
was willing to let it stand as a report, as 
a motionless monument. It still so stands. 

Of such monuments on the pathway of 
contemporary federal reorganization we 
might now seem to have a quite sufficient 
number. The instruction shed upon the 
subject by this last one might seem to be 
worth heeding. The detailed legislative 
approach to the problem would seem to 
have been sufficiently traveled. 

Further hearings and further exhorta- 
tions and further remonstrances would 
seem to be capable of adding nothing to 
the vast stock of reorganizational knowl- 
edge already reposing in big printed 
books and thick mimeographed memo- 
anda on Washington’s public shelves. 
Those reports, together with the political 
reactions which they have aroused, have 
grown into a log jam which is increasingly 
thought on all hands to require a wholly 
new method for its dislocation. 

That new method, as lately contem- 
plated and devised, will be described next. 

A fifth fact-finding article by William 
Hard on reorganizing the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be published in the July 
NATION’s BusINEss. 





Coal on Credit 


AKING coal available in the off 
M season was a useful trade device, 

and now it is proposed to sell an- 
thracite to consumers on a deferred pay- 
ment plan. As announced by the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Coal and Iron Company 
of Philadelphia “this innovation . . . 15 t© 
be operated in connection with one of the 
largest instalment finance companies and 
is expected to open a broad market espe- 
cially in the spring selling of hard coal. 
At the least, a thorough trial of the plan 
is in view for the Reading firm rates 1t 
resources at $130,000,000. 
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Continuous construction work 
or 


ARMCO 


Nine Years...70 New Buildings 
..A Million Square Feet of Space 








HE American Rolling Mill Company 
Trotters an interesting example of 
post-war business expansion. 





AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 
West Works, Ashland, Ky. 
The work at Ashland included the 
construction and assistance in the 
design of more than 35 buildings, 
with water ay system, trackage 
a 


Anticipating an era of greatly in- 
creased consumption of metal goods 
this company, in 1919, adopted a 
vigorous expansion policy resulting in 


Mill Company practically as a part of its 
Own organization, doing whatever work 


of an engineering or construction nature ee ee ae 


and all necéssar 


vice involved almost every type of 
engineering and construction. 





quadrupling its production capacity for 
rust-resisting Armco ingot iron and 
specialty steel sheets, 


The first part of the program called 
for large extensions to the plant at 
Middletown, Ohio, and we were called 
in to assist in the design, and to build 
them, With the exception of the year 
1925, we have been working continu- 
ously for this client since 1919. 


We have served the American Rolling 








Works at Zanesville, Obio 


Extensions to this plant were constructed 
with maximum speed and —as 


with the work at Middletown an 
€olumbus, 


was required—at all times cooperating 
to the fullest extent with the manufac- 
_— departments, and producing the 
new facilities with a minimum disturb- 
ance of existing operations. 


We have served many companies as 
continuously and effectively as we have 
Armco. 60% of all our work has been 
repeat orders. 


With those contemplating construc- 
tion work, we should like to dicuss our 
methods and experience, explaining 
how we can carry out a development 
program with speed and economy. Such 
a discussion can be confidential and 
involves no obligation. 


















UNITED exoneens 
& ConsTRUCTORS, INC. 
combining 
The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
Public Service Production Co. 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc. 
Day & Zimmermann 
Engineering & Construction Co. 





Specialists in the 
design and construction 
of 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
STEEL MILLS 
POWER DEVELOPMENTS 
RAILROAD WORK 
GAS PLANTS 


Construction of 
APARTMENTS 
HOTELS 














OFFICE BUILDINGS fo 








Extension to East Works, 
Middletown, Ohio 
Showing construction of 
Coil Distributing Building, 
typical of the general prob- 
lem of speedy construction 
with no interference with 

manufacturing operations. 








UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 


DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, PresIDENT 


NEW YORK 


ATLANTA LOS ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 


NEWARK 
BUENOS AIRES 


RIO DE JANEIRO 


CHICAGO 
MONTREAL 





MAXIMUM RETURN TO CLIENTS PER DOLLAR INVESTED 





. 2 , ‘ 20 
When writing to Unive Enctneers & Consrrucrors Incorporated please mention Nation’s Business 








This Protection 
Puts Fire Fear 
Out of your Mind 


OU may go for years 

without a fire in your 
plant. But fear of fire blazes 
up in your mind many times 
every month. Whenever you 
hear the shriek of the fire 
siren or the roar of the fire 
engines you wonder, “Can 
it be my plant?” 

You can face the fear of 
fire with an easy mind if 
your plant is protected by 
Serene Fire Equipment. 

For the complete protec- 
tion of your property you 
probably need more than 
one type of extinguisher. In 
the Gene line of fire equip- 
ment you will find the right 
types for every hazard: 1-pt., 
1-qt., 114-qt. and 2-gal. Greene , 
214-gal. Guardene (Soda- 
Acid), 214-gal. Phomene 
(Foam Type) Extinguishers. 
Also 10 and 40 gallon extin- 
guishers on wheels and Pho- 
mene Accumulators both 
automatic and manual types. 

Our engineering depart- 
ment will analyze your haz- 
ards and submit a plan for 
protecting your property in 
the most modern way. 





PYRENE MFG. COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Branches: 

Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 


Sm, Fire Equipment is sold through Auto Accessory, 
Hardware and Mill Supply jobbers and dealers, 


Makers of Fire Equipment since 1907 
Makers of Baw Tire Chains 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Soviet Contradictions 


(Continued from page 29) 

ciency of labor. The attitude of labor to- 
ward industry in Russia is radically dif- 
ferent from what it is in other countries. 
Labor is a privileged class politically and 
the management of the plant is influenced 
much more by the shop committee and 
the labor unign than by the technical 
director. 

In fact, if we are to believe the Soviet 
press, the decline in labor discipline is 
one of the most serious problems facing 
the Soviet authorities. There is no free 
labor market in Soviet Russia; labor is 
supplied by the labor exchanges and the 
unions. The shop committees must pass 
on practically every act of the director 
or manager as regards personnel adminis- 
tration before it can go into effect. 

The director is likely to be overruled 
by the shop committee in matters of dis- 
cipline and there have been numerous 
cases of physical attacks on the directors 
as a result of their efforts to discharge 
or discipline workmen for gross negli- 


| gence, drunkenness and similar offenses. 


The older technical men, trained under 
the old regime, are more or less suspected 
of anti-Soviet leanings and are generally 
too cowed by the 
privileged labor 
force to fight for 
industrial effici- 
ency. 

The younger 
Soviet-trained 
technicians claim 
that they are not 
givenachanceby 
the older men 
and probably are 
stronger on polit- 
ical orthodoxy 
than industrial 
technique. 
Though lack of 
trained labor is 
appalling, the 
Soviet authori- 
ties have intro- 
duced the seven- 
hour day in many 
industries, par- 
ticularly in the 
new plants, where 
it is obligatory. 

The Second Cotton Trust is complain- 
ing that it is compelled to keep 2,000 
surplus laborers at an annual cost of 
1,000,000 rubles, its labor “reserves” 
amounting to 18 per cent of the total 
labor personnel. The labor unions also 
object to the surplus labor being em- 
ployed on work outside its own trade. 

It is possible of course, that the low 
wages make up in part for these defects, 
but how many American managers would 
be willing to undertake the task of in- 





“This must stop,” a prohibition 
cartoon from Projector 


creasing production and lowering costs 
under such labor conditions? 

If we are to judge the position of Rus- 
sian industry by its ability to borrow from 
a bank we shall be just as far off as if we 
were to depend on its importation of for- 
eign equipment or the extent of its labor 
personnel. 

The Soviet banks, especially those con- 
cerned with industrial financing, cannot 
be compared to banks in other countries 
Their functions are more like those cf 
treasury branches. 


No Bankruptcies of State Plants 


IF AN industry is unable to meet its 
obligations to the bank it naturally can- 
not go into bankruptcy because it is a 
part of the State, although some indi- 
vidual plants may be shut down or, to 
use a Soviet euphemism, “conserved.” 
The advances in such cases become per- 
manent investments not subject to re- 
payment, and the loss to the bank is made 
good by the Government. 

There have also been instances where 
short-term loans had to be transferred to 
other banks and converted into long- 
term obligations 
when the borrower 
was unable to re- 
pay. Now, such 
financial tech- 
nique may be per- 
fectly consistent 
with the funda- 
mental economic 
policy of the So- 
viet regime, but it 
would be a great 
mistake to accept 
the banking ter- 
minology of Soviet 
Russia at its 
American or Euro- 
pean equivalent. 

These instances 
should not be re- 
garded as a state- 
ment of the gen- 
eral economic sit- 
uation in Soviet 
Russia or as an eXx- 
pression of opinion 
as to the probable 
success or failure of the Soviet economic 
regime. There is no question that Russia 
is expanding her industrial equipment 
and is doing it to a large extent without 
the assistance of foreign capital. 

The purpose of this article is merely 
to bring out factors—Russian economic 
conditions that should be kept in mind 
in estimating the general situation of the 
country and applied to specific instances 
of contact between the American business 
man and the Soviet Government. 
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GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 


PIP 


DIAMETERS RANGING FROM YW TO 20 INCHES 





EADING 





Never, Never, Never 


Again Will These 
Hands Be Needed! 


This pipe begins a job lasting for gen- 
erations. Probably never, never again 
will the costly hands of a workman be 
needed to repair or replace it. For this 
is Reading 5-Point Pipe—the pipe that 
outlasts the building. 


The reason for this remarkable endur- 
ance! Reading 5-Point Pipe is Genuine 
Puddled Wrought Iron! It is born in the 
puddling furnace, where fire and force 
mingle the pure iron with rust-defying 
silicious slag. Ithas been tested by more 
than four-score years of actual use. 
That is why you get proved savings 
with Reading 5-Point Pipe. There is no 
substitute for Genuine Puddled 
Wrought lron. 


READING IRON COMPANY 


Reading, Pennsylvania 


Atlanta - Baltimore - Cleveland - New York 
Philadelphia - Boston - Cincinnati - St. Louis 
Chicago - New Orleans - Buffalo - Houston 
Tulsa - Seattle SanFrancisco - Detroit 


Pittsburgh - FtWorth - LosAngeles - Kansas City 
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When writing to Reapinc Iron Company please mention 


Nation’s Business 
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For Better 
Looking Lawns 


Perfectly balanced, simple in 
design and exceedingly easy to 
handle, ToroPowerLawn Mow- 
ers have set a new standard of 
eticiency and dependability 
doing a clean job once over. 

Toro Park Special, 30'' mower, 
and Toro Park Junior, 22'' mower,—both 
powered with Toro 1 1-2 HLP. single 
cyl., air cooled, 4 cycle motor. 


Write for illustrated catalog of Toro 
grass-cutting equipment—used on over 
2600 country clubs, Ask the Greens- 
keeper at your club. 


Toro Manufacturing Co. 
3042-3146 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Service Stations in Leading Cities 
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FLEXIBLE-STAINLESS- RSIBLE 
NON-GLARING — NON-BRE LE 


DESK TOPS 


Preserve your new desk tops— 
renew the old ones with these dis- 
tinctive Neo-Leum Tops. Cut to fit, 
they are simply laid on. They en- 

























hance the appearance of any desk 
and office; make writing easier; 
and are restful to the eyes. Re- 
turn many times their original cost 
through elimination of depreciation. | 
Neo-Leum on duty in thousands 
of offices relieving eye strain, fur- | 
thering efficiency and comfort, and | 
protecting equipment. Wire today 





for complete facts and at- 
tractive prices. 

Neo-Leum Tops are widely 
Imitated but never Dupb- 
cated! 


Mi ipeiaakes  nipasy 


» 


Wagemaker Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 

kindly furnish Full Facts and attractive prices on 

Neo-Leum Tops. 

PD ae SES ah whine WS RAs SNA e we Saws ake aul wee 

PD ge sini aws sce eeweeee bab ie eee ab es 


Attach to letterhead and mail Today! 











When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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| Have Faith in Horse Sense 


(Continued from page 33) 
not be sidestepped. We farmers, as a class, 
are too prone to go off at half cock. If we 
see John Smith, a local hardware mer- 
chant, driving a fine new car, we conclude 
that John must be making money. No 
doubt if the truth were known John has 


been egged on by his family, or his pride, 


to buy something he can ill afford. 

Many of us farmers could buy or sell 
John twice over after his liabilities were 
taken care of. 

We drive into a great city and are over- 
whelmed by the sight of myriads of well 
dressed people, fine cars and impressive 
buildings. 

How are we to know that many of 
these well’ dressed people are paying by 
the week for their clothes, and that by 
the time those clothes are paid for they 
will be worn out; that after the fine car 
owner has made a half dozen-instalments 


| after the initial payment, his car may be 


worth less than the balance due, and he 
must go on paying for a dead horse. 


We farmers are living and 
working out our salvation 
in an industrial age, one 
that is without precedent 


How are we to know that many of these 
fine business blocks are steadily decreasing 
in value as the cities grow in unexpected 
directions; and that the owners of those 
fine looking residences are little better 
than renters, or perhaps not nearly so 
well off as renters. 

Distance lends enchantment, far pas- 
tures are greenest, and the other fellow’s 
job always looks easier than our own. 

There is hardly a day of my life that 
some business or professional man with 
whom I am talking does not allude in 
some way to his hope of getting settled on 


a nice farm somewhere. A place capable 
of growing most of the necessities of life 
and of producing for sale sufficient to pro- 
vide for all cash outlay and leave a fair 
margin. Thus everybody is dissatisfied. 

One-crop grain farmers, who are farm- 
ing semi-arid lands that are inherently 
fitted for grazing at best, do need relief 
In fact, there is only one year out of four 
or five, on the average, that they do not 
need relief. This applies in some degree to 
any form of one-cropping. 

When we agree to curtail acreage so 
many of the wise boys step out on us that 
the net result is unusual overproduction 
and everybody loses. 

If you influence our lawmakers to es- 
tablish a board with power to stabilize 
the price of any given farm product so 
that there is a known quantity profit in 
raising it you can’t put me or any of that 
quarter million or more ex-farmers in jail 
for tuning up the old tractor, oiling up the 
implements, rolling up our sleeves and 
going after a little of that profit ourselves. 








It wouldn’t be many seasons until we 
busted the bank, as it were. 

All in all, it looks like we must permit 
the situation to work itself out on nature > 
own plan—survival of the fittest—for we 
farmers are not united enough nor nu- 
merous enough to impose our wills on 
the nation for any great time, if at all. 

Perhaps we will be better off to keep 
out of the other fellow’s game, where we 
are certain to get a worse trimming than 
we are getting now; and strive harder te 
emulate the example set by those hardy 
souls who still make good. 
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The 


‘laboratory method” 
versus 















ANY manuface 

turers are saving 
thousands of dollars 
in lumber, labor, 
space, freight and 
damage claims, 
through the elimin- 
ation of their own 
crating departments 
and the purchase of 
crates, designed and 
cut-to-size, by Weyer 
haeuser. 




















i may seem a far cry from the gen- 
eral conception of a laboratory to 
the crating department. Yet by the application of the basic 
scientific principles of laboratory technique to Crating, a large 
number of manufacturers have effected remarkable savings. 
Yet many of them previously thought, as perhaps do you, that 
their methods were thoroughly efficient. 


The greatest lumber producing organization in the world 
has developed the Laboratory Method of Crating Analysis and 
Design which ferreted out crating leaks for these manufactur- 
ers—and stopped them by the use of scientifically designed 
crates, made of light weight Crating Lumber, cut-to-size and 
bundled ready for immediate assembly, or nailed into sections 
as the need might be. 


If your own products are standardized it will pay you to have 
your Crates analyzed by the Weyerhaeuser Laboratory Method. 
The service costs you nothing and does not obligate you in 
any way. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 


= 








FABRICATED WOOD PARTS 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products has now entered upon still another 
phase in the program of broadening its service to industry. By contract 
fabrication at the mills of Wood Parts for later assembly into finished 
products it makes available the savings effected through large scale 
specialist manufacture. Your inquiry is invited. 


When writing to WeverHAEUsER SALES Company ple 
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THE WEYERHAEUSER 
LABORATORY METHOD 


What It Is 


A qualified Weyerhaeuser representative 
Ist calls, sizes up any opportunities there 
may be for saving you money and makes the 
necessary arrangements for a scientific labo- 
ratory study of your packing needs. 


A sample of your product is shipped 
2nd to the Weyerhaeuser Laboratory in 
Cloquet, Minn., in your present crate, 
3rd Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers study 
‘ your Crate from the standpoint of any 
improvementsthatcan be made—in efficiency, 
appearance, amount of lumber consumed, 
freight saving through the use of lighter 
weight woods, less labor cost, greater ease 
or speed of assembly in the packing room. 

A new crate is designed, built and 
4th tested in the laboratory. 
5th The most economical and efficient kind, 
thickness and width of lumber is de- 
termined, 
6th The most efficient order of assembly of 
' the various members and sections is de- 
termined,also the correct method of nailing, 
the correctsize ofnails,and the best method 
of packing the merchandise into the crate for 
safe delivery to destination. 
7th Your sample product is shipped back 
“to you in the new crate—an actual 
shipping test. (Additional shipping tests are 
arranged fori f necessary.) 
8th Weyerhaeuser submitsto youa detailed 
Proposition for the furnishing of your 
Crates, Cut-to-size,and carriedto any desired 
—_ of fabrication that seems most practical 
and economical from your standpoint. 


What It Does 


The Weyerhaeuser Laboratory Method of 
crate design stops the wastes in Crating: 


1st It saves in freight bills both by scien- 

tificdesign, eliminating excessmembers, 
and by the application of strong light weight 
woods, 


2nd By farnishing your crates, made up in 

sections, or cut-to-size, neatly bundled 
and ready for assembly, it frees factory floor 
spacefor profitable manufacturing operations. 


3rd Itreduces toa minimum or eliminates 
investment in Crating equipment. 


4th It lowers overhead costs by cutting 
“‘no profit” shipping room operations 
to a minimum. 


5th It reduces “‘bad condition”’ claims—by 
roper crate design as well as by assur- 
ance that only good lumber is used. 


6th It lowers your freight bills on lumber. 
You pay no freight on waste. 
7 tA rv 


ACK of the Weyerhaeuser Labo- 

ratory Method—making it of sound 
practical use to industry—are all the 
Weyerhaeuser knowledge of lumber, 
expert crating experience and all the 
Weyerhaeuser resources in fine light 
weight woods and manufacturing and 
fabricating facilities. Even if non- 
standardization of your product—and 
consequently of your crating require- 
ments—makes the use of Cut-to-Size 
Crates impractical, you will find that 
the use of Weyerhaeuser Light Weight 
Crating Lumber brings decided econ- 
omies. We shall be glad to study your 
requirements by the Labora- 
tory Method and make recom- 








mendations. 





4 





WEYERHAEUSER 
SALES COMPANY 


208 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





ase mention Nation's Business 
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Improving Your 
Product puts New 
Life into 











GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO., 
1371 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 











Sales 














W. HEAR about bigger profits in 1929, but 
these are for those who are ever alert to changing 
their products—keeping pace with changing de- 
mands. 


By consulting G. P. & F. engineers—allowing 
them to help in developing new products or im- 
proving old ones—you at once secure the benefit 
of 49 years’ experience in pressed and stamped 
metal. This experience is utilized by thousands of 
manufacturers to put greater beauty and sala- 
bility into their products—at reduced cost. For 
pressed metal requires less machining than cast- 
ings—is lighter in weight, stronger, and more 
adaptable to modern shapes and designs. 


For example, the body of the automobile jack 
shown on this page was an aluminum casting. It 
was too heavy—weighing 14 ounces. Strength 
was not uniform and it was too susceptible to 
breakage. Through the use of pressed steel G. 
P. & F. engineers provided a finished, complete 
shell weighing 10 ounces—four ounces less than 
the rough aluminum casting—and at exactly half 
the cost. Uniform strength was secured—chances 
of breakage eliminated. 


Similar improvements and radical reductions in 
cost are possible in innumerable products and parts 
that are made of castings, forgings, wood parts, 
ete. Sending sample of your product, or blue 
print of a new model for recommendations places 
you under no obligation. 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 
1371 St. Paul Avenue - Milwaukee, Wis. 


COMPANY ..-.-.- 











































Pressed steel body of 
automobile jack, pro- 
duced by G. P. & F. at 
a 50% saving over alu- 
minum casting for- 
merly used. 


Send your Booklet “Stampings” 
to address below: 











When writing to Geuver, Paescuxe & Frey Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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‘How Will the 
Farm Bill Work? 


(Continued from page 16) 

cents. Now, if the world market average! 
$1 during the period when the stabiliza- 
tion corporation had to sell its wheat 
abroad and the growers, with the assist- 
ance of the Farm Loan Board had raised 
the home price to $1.42, the loss on that 
200 million bushels would be 84 million 
dollars. 

“That’s the loss on only one crop. How 
long will that 500 million dollars Congress 
is talking about last if the Board decides 
that horse-radish, and cotton, and cab- 
bage and mint and potatoes, and corn 
and livestock are all surplus crops and 
can be handled the same way? 

He expanded with the force of the ar- 
gument he had made. 

“How long,” he repeated, “will it last?” 

“Don’t glare at me,” laughed Henry, 
“T didn’t write the bill. But I gather from 
the discussions at Washington that only 
wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, and products 
quoted on the exchange will be eligible.” 

“Then if it can operate in only a few 
commodities, what are the other farmers 
going to do?” 


The Other Farmers’ Course 


“PROBABLY expand their acreage in the 
protected crops,” Henry grinned and add- 
ed hastily as his father started to speak. 
“Don’t say it. You’re going to tell me that 
this levels everybody’s efforts, and you 
master farmers want to know where you 
head in. Right?” 

His father nodded. 

“Maybe it does,” Henry agreed, “but | 
don’t know how you are going to boost 
the price on farm commodities generally 
and at the same time get rid of the so- 
called marginal producer you hear so 
much about. There’s a lot of other com- 
plaints you haven’t made. You can say 
the Government is going a long way into 
business to provide funds and supervise 
the stabilization corporations. You can 
say the cooperatives will have to borrow 
money on marketing contracts to get 
money to do business and you can ask 
where they are going to borrow the 
money and I don’t know. But they'll get 
it cheap. You can say the Federal Farm 
Board is a one-man Board—” 

“How’s that,” his father asked. “I no- 
ticed there are to be several members. 
The President doesn’t have to choose 
them from among the nominees of the 
cooperatives as we tried to fix it but there 
are several members.” 

“So there are,” Henry told him. “One 
bill says there are to be five members to 
be paid $12,000 each. But there is to be 
another whose salary is not set by Con- 
gress. He will probably be a super-mem- 
ber and dominate the whole works. He 
may even be a kind of czar but somebody 
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is, and a man who can do the 


has to run th 
| be worth more than $12,- 


10D right Wl 
a year. 2 

“But even if he is a czar, he will have 
slenty of advice because each commodity 
«il be represented by a committee whose 
ole duty will be to keep him fully in- 
of its desires. When he and the 
‘ahiligation corporation decide to sell, if 
he price rises later they will have sold 
.y quickly, and if they can’t prevent 
ede fluctuations, they will be all wrong. 
If they can’t raise the price of products so 
ov bring the farmers’ purchasing value 
» to the level with industry’s, then the 
jyisory councils are likely to make it 
yretty unpleasant for the ezar.” 

"Henry paused to light a cigaret. 

‘You used to tell me,” he said, flipping 
‘he match toward the fireplace, “that 
here are a lot of ways to skin a cat. 
You've just skinned this one your way. 
Now let's skin it mine. 

“Had you stopped to think that, when 

stabilization corporation starts to buy 
nd the price starts to advance behind 
‘he tariff wall, no independent exporter 
in afford to buy for export for he would 

ve to sell on low, world markets?” 
tight,” his father nodded. 

There's another point you didn’t con- 
siler,’ Henry said. “These stabilization 

rporations are set up by the coopera- 

The Government will lend them 
money for working capital and sit in on 
ihe making of charters and by-laws but it 
|| have no more to say unless they start 
manipulating prices too high. That makes 
t plain that the stabilization corporations 
to be managed by and for the coop- 


ves 


formed 0 


He ) iused 
\V"] 


What are we waiting on?” 


Cooperatives Can Keep Mum 


I) LET that sink in. It’s important. It 
eins that these cooperatives, operating 
‘corporations, don’t have to tell what 
Vy are going to do in the market as the 
‘overnment would if it were to play fair 
th other operators. 
“Suppose, now, early in the Fall coop- 
gee buy, through their corporation, a 
i Wheat. [ don’t mind wheat owned 
‘Ooperatives, They just pick up wheat 


+] 
etiv 


e ind quickly in a number of large 

markets. Tha cs . " 

. lhe price here begins to rise be- 
i _— is taken off the market 

Op moypt vy. 


nee cooperatives sit tight and then 
"ea ‘till more wheat off the market. 
tes chmb steadily under this manipu- 
me The Corporation quickly sells part 
rays cost wheat abroad.” 
put testo world price,” his father 
te a — and the corporation 
“Right » just as I said.” 
whe th . answered Henry, “but who 
bil ame MR eis: The co-ops. The 
ton sh il] ne Mpa by the corpora- 
passed on to the coopera- 
see where they might be 


ves but T can 
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These are two of the 
structures designed and 
built by Ferguson Engi- 
neers for the Procter 
and Gamble Company, 
famous makers of Ivory 
Soap, who have awarded 
this organization seven- 
teen separate engineer- 
ing and construction 
contracts during the last 
ten years, 








; — can be only 
one reason for the 
large percentage 
of Ferguson busi- 
ness that comes 
as a result of pre- 
vious work—and 
that is the cus- 
tomer’s genuine 
satisfaction. 


Time and time again, many of America’s 
greatest industries have returned to the 
Ferguson organization for engineer- 
ing counsel, new buildings, plant 
additions. Their confidence has been won 
by past performance and past satisfaction. 


Ask any Ferguson customer and he will 
tell you the same story—“Sound engi- 
neering —highest grade construction— 
prompt completion—satisfaction.” 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 
Hanna Building : Cleveland, Ohio 


Ferguson 


; ERS ~-< 
owe ENGIN E 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH DETROIT - 


When writing to Tue H. K. Fercuson C 


BIRMINGHAM =. 







The Ferguson “Cross 
Section”, published 
monthly, contains a 
fund of information for 
executives interested in 
engineering and con- 
struction problems. This 
month—a feature article 
on “Cutting Power 
Costs.” A request from 
you on your letterhead 
will bring it to yougratis. 


TOKIO, JAPAN 


‘OMPAN x please mention Nation’s Business 
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rhen Mire Fence 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
MAKE UNIFORM 


Wire of all kinds 
ire Rope 
Wire Reinforcing Fabric 
Clinton Wire Lath 
Wire Screen Cloth 
Wire Poultry Netting 
Chain Link Wire Fence 
Wire Springs & Spirals 
Wire Kitchen Utensils 
Wire Bathroom Fixtures 
Wire Grilles & Cages 
Wire Diamond Mesh 
Perforated Metal Grilles 
Perforated Metal Screens 
Perforated Centrifugal 
Linin; 


‘Ss 
Wissco Card Clothing 


43-49 EAST 42ND STREET 


heft, vandalism and arson are banished . . . 

a new respect for property rights comes into 
being . . . the entrance to and the exit from 
private properties are controlled . .. when 
wire becomes fence. 


In the past, when wire was woven by hand, 
few could afford chain link fencing. Today 
automatic machines have replaced the hand 
looms because . . . scientific research has shown 
the way and strict adherence to prescribed 
method of manufacture follows it in produc- 
ing uniform wire... wire that may be worked 
with automatic high speed machinery. 


For years the Wickwire Spencer Steel Company 
has been the leader in the production of uni- 
form wire and wire products. Due to their 
far-sighted though costly investigation, due to 
their faithful care in manufacture . . . protec- 
tive fencing is within reach of everyone. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO. 


Worcester Chicago Los Angeles 
uffalo Atlanta Seattle 
Cleveland San Francisco Portland 


NEW YORK CITY 











WICKWIRE SPENCER 


Wire Products 














When writing to Wickwire Spencer Stee, Company please mention Nation’s Business 





willing to bear these losses for a while «1 
least because they have benefited mos; 
through the rise in prices. 

“You see the corporations have «(- 
vanced the price of wheat by dealing in 
other than cooperative wheat. The co. 
operatives have held their wheat and 
have sold on the high, protected market. 
They are sitting pretty and can’t lose. 
The corporations wouldn’t have to handle 
a very great volume to turn the trick. 
This scheme would work on pork, for in- 
stance, even more easily than it would on 
wheat.” 

“Maybe it would for a while,” his father 
agreed. “It would give the farmers contro] 
of their marketing channels but it would 
need a real financial genius to do it. And 
how about forcing all farmers into coop- 
eratives? They'd come in like flies and, 
when you get all the farmers in the coop- 
eratives, where is the stabilization corpor- 
ation going to get the grain to do these 
pretty tricks?” 

“Lesson’s over,” said Henry, rising, 
“you'll have to answer that question for 
yourself,” 

His father grinned a little sheepishly. 

“I guess it isn’t so hard to answer that. 
If all the farmers were in cooperatives we 
wouldn’t need any equalization fee or de- 
benture plan to dump our surplus wheat 
at the world price and sell at home at « 
good price behind a tariff wall.” 





Labor's Platform 


HEN the American Federation 
Wii Labor held its annual conven- 

tion in New Orleans recently it 
decided on a program for 1929 which 
includes six major activities. These will 
afford food for thought to those who are 
interested in bringing about workable 
understandings between labor and cap!- 
tal. The program follows: 


1. A continuation of efforts to prevent 
courts from issuing injunctions in labor dis- 
putes. This includes an endorsement of the 
Shipstead Bill in its original form. 

2. Effort to extend the immigrant quota 
laws to apply to Mexico and to Central and 
South America. t ; 

3. A centering of labor organization e!- 
forts on the Southern States, particularly 
with respect to labor employed in textile 
and tobacco factories. 

4. Endorsement of government regula- 
tion of the bituminous coal industry, 1D- 
cluding support of the Watson-Rathbone 
Bill. 

5. A continuation of the Federation’s op- 
position to employe representation 1n 1D- 
dustry. 

6. Advocacy of old-age pension laws 10 
various states. 


In addition, the convention endorsed 
the movement of a five-day week, and 
urged the limitation of the work period to 
the end that the total output might be 
reduced, 
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This Business of 


Making Men 


(Continued from page 34) 


any channel and make it effective. The 


important thing is the degree of voltage, 
ond that must come by making the men 
desire to educate themselves. 

At one time there was a theory that the 
way to make men educate themselves was 
to let them select the subject in which 
they were interested and study that. The 
trouble is that nine boys out of ten at col- 
lege age have no real interests. If you ask 
them what their interest is they will select 
the thing that offers the least obstacle. 
In other words, their object, instead of 
trying to cultivate their minds by effort, 
s to attempt to cultivate their minds with 
the least expenditure of energy. 

That is the wrong way. Anyone who 
deals with young men realizes that almost 
anyone will become interested in that 
which he really does earnestly. In other 
words, doing comes not from interest, but 
interest comes from doing. 

The business man is not interested in 
the things he is doing because he was born 
with a natural interest for that particular 
kind of business. He could have slid into 
something else. But as soon as a man does 
4 thing, and tries to do it well, he becomes 
interested in doing it. He feels that it is 
worth while. 

Such is the way we are trying to edu- 
cate our students. I believe all the colleges 
in the United States are aware that there 
has been too little energy put voluntarily 
into their work by students. We believe 
that our product has improved, but 
everyone can help us improve it more. 


“Getting By” Is not Enough 


WHEN your son goes to college do not be 
sitisfied that he gets by, creeps through 
ind obtains those other very substantial 
advantages which come from college. Feel 
‘hat he goes there to get an education, and 
et him understand that it is an education 
you expect him to get. 

_ Strangely enough many parents do not 
(esire that their sons shall get an educa- 
tion. In other words, they do not seriously 
rare Whether they leave college with a 
well trained and self-trained brain which 
can be turned into fields of great. utility 
or this country. Then why do they send 
them to college? I do not attempt to an- 
swer that question. 

believe, however, that any man is en- 
= to think the particular thing in 
gr he is engaged the most important 
= . countey. J believe our product of 
ra is the most important for the future. 
‘nd T believe parents should help to hold 
up our hands in making good that prod- 
a will determine the fate of 
America in the next century. 
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Sure-Footed 


" ROLLING 


SURFACES: 


DISCOURAGE 








Roller Chaim... 


IGHER speeds . .. the trend of in- 
dustry . .. demand drives which 
translate costly horse power into speed 
without undue loss. Diamond Roller 
Chain applies 98 to 99% of your H. P. 
to the shaft it is meant to speed... 
because Diamond Chain rolls at all 
points of contact, reducing friction, 
conserving power. 

This simplest of all chains is made 
of the toughest, longest wearing steel 
for the purpose... reducing mainte- 
nance. Efficient on short or long cen- 
ters, it is more adaptable than belts or 


gears... has none of the disadvantages 
of either. Quiet in operation ... made 
in a wide range of sizes and in single 
or multiple strands... Diamond Chain 
improves any power drive or internal 
machine drive ... up to 3600 r. p. m. 

Booklet 102A—“Reducing the Cost 
of Power Transmission”—describes and 
illustrates how leading manufacturers 
have secured marked saving in power 
with Diamond Roller Chain—savings 
important in profits and competition. 
Mail the coupon for this stimulating 
booklet. 


DIAMOND CHAIN & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
417 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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When writing to DIAMOND CHAIN & Manuracrurinc Company please menti 


DIAMOND CHAIN & MEG. CO. 


417 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. us ee ee a. 
You may send complete informa- 

tion. We are interested in the possi- el i ia al asi taevision 

bilities of Diamond Chain for: 
Power Transmission Drives—Book- City..-...------------------------------ 
let 102A. 

(0 Machine Applications—Booklet 104. GeNOE. ccc cccnncocaccaccocessecus ay 
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Bankers to Industry 


Everywhere uo 


a Co. retails oil burners in a 
suburban town. In atypical month sales 
on the deferred payment plan totalled 
$3,633.00. This dealer discounts custom- 
er notes with the nearby C.1.T. local 
office which also attends to the monthly 
collections. Using C.1.T. Service credit 
sales are as easy to handle as cash sales 
and working capital is not tied up in 
banking customers who ask for terms. 


The Loeal Merehant 
Deserves the Best 
in Finanee Service 


C.I. T. financing service is used by 
merchants in practically every city 
throughout the country. They 
value it for low rates, prompt 
action, freedom from ‘‘red tape’’and 
for the kind of cooperation that can 
only come from bankers who know 
every phase ofcredit merchandising. 

These features and others explain 





Write for C. I. T. Plans covering Credit Sales of 
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why lately so many leading manu- 
facturers after comparative investi- 
gation have selected C. I.T. Service 
for recommendation to their 
dealers. They want all their dealers 
to have the benefit of the financing 
facilities which they know many 
of the most successful merchants 
have been regularly using for years. 





Aircraft Farm Machinery Pianos, Phonographs 
Automobiles Furniture Printing Machinery 
Barbers’ Equipment Garage Equipment Radios 

Boats Gas Equipment Refrigerators 


Bottling Machinery 
Contractors’ Equipment 
Conveyors 

Dairy Machinery 
Electric Appliances 


Organs 
Embossing Machines 





Hotel Furnishings 
Musical Instruments 
ce Equipment 
Oil and Gas Heaters 


Pattern Machinery 
and many other products 


Saw Mill Machinery 
Store Fixtures 
Textile Machinery 
Washing Machines 
Welding Machinery 
X-ray Machines 





(oMmERCIAL Jovestment Rust 
CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, One Park Avenue, New York 


Subsidiary and Affiliated Operating Companies with Head Offices in New York...Chicago:::San 
Francisco... Toronto...London... Berlin... Paris... Brussels.. -Copenhagen... Havana...San Juan, 


P.R 


+++ Buenos Aires ...Sao Paulo... Sydney, Australia... Offices in more than 100 


ities. 














CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $30,000,000. 
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What the World of Finance Talks Of 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


EN continue to talk cau- 
tiously, if not bearishly— 
and to hold on to their 
good stocks. 

Through the late Win- 
ter and early Spring, average stock prices 
held fairly steady despite an avalanche of 
scare propaganda from official and other 
quarters. The resistance of the stock ticker 
to such psychological developments re- 
flects confidence concerning the long term 
future of the shares of leading American 
corporations. Financiers, with portfolios 
of securities acquired at much lower levels, 
are disinclined to lose their position in 
order to take advantage of short term 
price swings. 

The very wealthy, subject to a 20 per 
cent surtax, find profit-taking costly and 
therefore unattractive. The tax factor 
gives them an incentive to hang on, feel- 
ing that the Government’s contingent in- 
terest in profits on resales gives them a 20 
per cent margin. In 
other words, such oper- 





from a tax which bears heavily on the 
salaried worker and “legitimate” business 
man. Possibly this objection could be met 
by taxing profits made over a short period 
but exempting those made through long 
term investment. 


* 


IN RECENT weeks, the man on the 
street has been discussing credit. Curb- 
stone analysis of this subtle and baffling 
subject has not always been enlightening. 
Even the specialists, however, have radi- 
cally disagreed in their diagnosis. Each 
economist who was consulted by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board seemed to have a 
different viewpoint. The truth is that eco- 
nomics is an inexact science, and the great 
need is more research and study, and less 
dogmatism. 

Confronted by an excessive gold supply 
which prevented the automatic restraints 
from operating the Federal Reserve 


Board has sought to substitute intelli- 
gence or discretion for the automatic 
checks effected by the rise and fall of gold 
reserves. It has been making an experi- 
ment along the lines of a managed cur- 
rency which John Maynard Keynes, the 
British liberal, believes is better than the 
old-fashioned gold standard. 

Unworried about the adequacy of legal 
reserves, the Board has made a gesture 
in the direction of credit conservation. In- 
stead of permitting speculators to take 
advantage of all the expansibility of pres- 
ent huge gold reserves, there has been a 
desire to earmark some of the gold for 
the bona fide needs of the future—do- 
mestic and foreign. 





¢ 


GETTING closer to statutory responsi- 
bilities, the Board has been concerned for 
some time over the so-called misuses of 
Federal Reserve credit by certain mem- 
ber banks. It objected 
to the habit of some 








ators can sit through a — 
20 per cent reaction 
and be no worse off 
thanif they had sold out 
at the peak, and shared 
their profits with the 
Federal Treasury. 

Charles E. Mitchell, 
chairman of the Na- 
tional City Bank, be- 
leves that this tax fae- 
tor is a primary influ- 
ence in making artifi- 
cial security markets. 
He thinks that exces- 
sive brokers’ loans can 
be reduced if the Fed- 
eral Government will 
cease to regard capital 
guns as income for tax 
Purposes. There is 
much scientific merit in 
the argument. The im- 
partial National Bu- 
reau of Economie Re- 
search, in its economic 
studies, ignores capital 
f4ins, The British 
viewpoint confirms this 
judgment, 

The political pros- 
pects of Mr. Mitchell’s 
Proposal do not seem 
lavorable for the aver- 
‘ge man would not like 
to see the Wall Street 
“gambler” exempted  —-------— 
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Business Has a Generous Heart 


Sharing its plenty with a greater generosity than ever 
before, American business last year gave $2,330,600, - 
000 to philanthropy. Churches received the greatest 
gifts, but charity, education and advancement of health 
were causes that also gained large contributions 
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member banks of re- 
maining as permanent 
boarders at the table of 
the Reserve System. It 
looked askance at those 
institutions which were 
either borrowing per- 
manently or with un- 
due frequency. The 
Board felt that such 
banks were improperly 
using Reserve credit, 
which was intended for 
emergencies and sea- 
sonal peaks, as capital. 

They especially re- 
sented such practices 
if the member banks at 
the same time were 
heavy lenders of call 
funds at the Stock Ex- 
change. This does not 
mean that the Board 
objects to member 
banks borrowing at the 
Reserve Banks to put 
out call funds to tide 
over emergencies, as 
the National City Bank 
didonthe panicky mar- 
ket session of Tuesday, 
March 26. 

Although Senator 
Carter Glass of Vir- 
ginia asked the Federal 
Reserve Board to dis- 
charge Mr. Mitchell as 
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Information for Traders 


HE successful trader in securities needs 
(b= have at his daily call, current devel- 
opments in the issues in which he is directly 
interested and timely information covering 
stock market movements. JOur Informa- 
tion Department, comprising a staff of our 
most experienced market statisticians work- 
ing under the direct supervision of two part- 
ners of this firm, provides our customers 
daily with the kind of data they require. 


This service is available at all of our offices. We shall be glad 
to discuss with you, in detail, how to open an account with us. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLIsHED 1888 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Market Association 





























Investment 
Trusts 


While the investment trust is recognized as a valuable aid 
to the individual investor in simplifying his investment 
problems, the distinct differences in the rights of share- 
holders or participants in the many investment trusts now 
in existence or being formed, make necessary a careful 
analysis before choosing among them. 


We gladly offer our services in this respect without 
obligation to you. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


CLEVELAND 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 
Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon 


MEMBERS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges, 
Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York Curb Market 




















a class A director in the Federal Reserve 
Board of New York, the Board has no 
criticism to make of his conduct in avert- 
ing a money crisis by letting it be known 
that a fund of $25,000,000 was available. 

Members of the Board, however, would 
have preferred that in his public state- 
ment Mr. Mitchell had indicated that 
such a procedure was not inconsistent 
with the Federal Reserve policy, instead 
of letting some people infer that he was 
defying the Federal Reserve. Irrespective 
of phrasing, well informed individuals 
have understood that Mr. Mitchell per- 
ceived the need of restraint in the use of 
credit for speculative purposes. 


t 


TO A substantial extent, the custom 
which has grown in the last two or three 
years of using Federal Reserve credit per- 
manently by some member banks, has al- 
ready been corrected. The Federal Re- 
serve authorities have preferred to deal 
individually with recalcitrant banks, 
rather than penalize all banks with a 
higher rediscount rate. Members of the 
Board recognize that their policy must 
be carried out with moderation, for some 
banks on which heavy drafts of gold have 
been made find it difficult to get out of 
debt to the Reserve Bank. 

Some members of the Board are satis- 
fied if such banks are not increasing their 
obligation at the Federal Reserve Bank 
and if they are at the same time gradually 
reducing their speculative loans. 

In reducing indebtedness to the Federal 
Reserve Banks, member banks can liqui- 
date either through reducing loans or sell- 
ing securities. For some time many out- 
of-town banks have been reluctant to sell 
securities because of the poor bond mar- 
ket. To some extent, bank holdings. of 
bonds have become frozen. Selling at cur- 
rent prices in numerous instances entails 
taking a loss, and hired executives of 
banks are reluctant to go before their 
boards of directors and confess that they 
found it necessary to dispose of bonds at 
lower prices than they originally paid for 
them. 

© 


IN PUBLISHED statements, the Board 
has indicated a desire to see a curtailment 
of the rate of flow of credit into brokers’ 
loans. For four weeks following March 20, 
when brokers’ loans reached a new high 
level, there were successive decreases, 
largely in response to Federal Reserve 
pressure. In the fifth week—next to the 
last in April—there was a reversal with a 
rise of $67,000,000 for the week in brok- 
ers’ loans. In the previous month there 
had been a reduction of $368,000,000 in 
brokers’ loans. 

The total toward the end of April was 
$177,000,000' wer than the aggregate on 
February 6 when the Federal Reserve is- 
sued its first 1929 warning, though it was 
still $162,000,000 higher than at the out- 
set of the year and $1,348,000,000 above a 
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i ee. hundred and six fighting 
planes journeyed south with 
the Fleet this winter for maneu- 






vers. And the motor in every plane 





was New England built. Anamazing 





fact and one which bears witness 





to the progress the aviation in- 





dustry is making here. Already 





leading manufacturers of planes, 





motors and equipment are located 
here. And they have located wisely, 
for New -England offers skilled 


















“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


Guaratans of the Battle C fleet 
ALL NEW ENGLAND POWERED 


labor, abundant power, established 
airlines and airports. 

Aviation is comparatively a new- 
comer here and it joins a list of 217 
separate and distinct industries. It 
increases the amazing diversity of 
industry which makes New Eng- 
land’s prosperity éndependent of 
any single line. If you are consider- 
ing a new factory location let us 
tell you of the many advantages 
New England offers. 
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CAPITAL & SURPLUS $50,000,000 














New England’s Largest Financial Institution 





When writing to Tur First Narionat Bank or Boston please 


>» mention Natton’s Business 
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An 18 per cent. Gain 
in Exports 


JMERICAN exports for the first 


quarter of this year were nearly 








18 per cent. greater than for the 
corresponding quarter of 1928; and ex- 
ports for 1928 were greater than for any 








year since 1920. 





Adequate banking ser- Z How Business 
_ | with Foreign Countries 
is Financed 


vice is a highly impor- 
tant factor in our foreign 
trade. The Guaranty has 


for many years financed 








a substantial share of our 
exports and imports, 











This business has come 


to us because of our long This booklet explains, with 

experience in this field, many illustrations, the 
methods and forms general- 

ly used in modern foreign 

and the close and expert trade financing. It will 

attention given to our be sent to interested execu- 
tives on request. 


our exceptional facilities, 


customers’ interests. 


We invite business houses to consult us on our service in 


financing exports and imports and in all the various phases of 
commercial banking. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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When writing to Guaranty Trust Company or New York please mention Nation's Business 





year ago. The total at the end of April 
was $301,000,000 below the peak reached 
March 20. Such reduction in brokery’ 
loans was partly offset by a net increase jy 
collateral loans by banks directly to cys. 
tomers. 

When the reduction in loans had 
reached $368,000,000, one spokesman {or 
the Federal Reserve viewpoint said it was 
about half enough, though the Board offi- 
cially has refrained from setting up any 
definite goal. , 

Three times in 1928 and again in 1929 
the Federal Reserve has shown great 
power to influence credit and market con- 
ditions for short periods, but in the long 
run basic economic forces become opera- 
tive. In the last analysis, the chief influ- 
ence of the Reserve is in timing changes. 
One member of the Board told me that he 
regards the system only as a sort of shock 
absorber. He also expressed the opinion 
that nothing that the Federal Reserve 
Board could have done in the last. year 
would have greatly changed the financial 
situation. 

«& 


A PRINCIPAL objective of the Federal 
Reserve Board has been to get lower rates 
of interest for business. For weeks, it has 
kept its own rediscount rate below open 
market rates in order, sentimentally at 
least, to contribute ease to interest rates 
charged business and agriculture. Though 
business has had to pay at least one per 
cent higher interest rates than in the 1922 
to 1927 period, there has been a prefer- 
ential rate for business, which has ob- 
tained funds at lower rates than specula- 
tors. Incidentally, such a differential has 
continued pretty regularly since the war, 
and is partly the result of the Federal Re- 
serve Act which makes commercial loans 
eligible for rediscount and ordinary col- 
lateral loans ineligible. 

My recent conversations with members 
of the Board indicated that they recog- 
nize that they are dealing with an un- 
precedented situation, and that they are 
testing out conditions as they go along. 
Their method is experimental. According- 
ly, they are being subjected to criticism 
from some quarters on the ground of in- 
consistency and indecisiveness. They do 
lean toward a cautious attitude. 

For weeks they have been holding down 
the rediscount rate, though threatening 
further disciplinary action if necessary to 
correct the Wall Street loan situation. 


Sd 


LOUIS J. HOROWITZ, president of the 
Thompson Starrett Company, in connec- 
tion with the celebration of 25 years 0! 
service of six of the directors of the im- 
mense construction company, sought to 
bring Ralph Waldo Emerson up to date. 

“Great institutions,” Mr. Horowitz said, 
“are not as Emerson supposed, ‘the 
lengthened shadow of one man’ but rath- 
er the composite shadow of many men 
reaching out for a single objective.” 

That is a new philosophic expression 01 
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the novel spirit of cooperation in Ameri- 
can business, with organization, rather 
than individual genius, coming increas- 
ingly to the fore. 

Mr. Horowitz’s argument is slightly 
weakened by his own example, for he has 
heen the prime factor in the building up 
of his company since he joined it some 24 


years ago. 
7 * 


| HAVE compiled a list of the ten most 
significant contemporary figures in finance 
ind trade, from an American viewpoint. 
The list includes—J. P. Morgan, Andrew 
W. Mellon, Owen D. Young, Henry Ford, 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., Hjalmar Schacht, 
Montagu Norman, Charles E. Mitchell, 
Pierre S. du Pont and Oris P. Van Swer- 
ingen, 

Other observers have other ideas. If 
there were an eleventh, I would select 
sidney Z. Mitchell, chairman of the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share,and an outstanding per- 
sonality in the development of the power 
and light industry. George F. Baker, vet- 
eran head of the First National Bank, 
should be near the top of such a list. Mr. 
Baker’s associate, Myron C. Taylor, chair- 
man of the finance committee of the 
United States Steel Corporation, is an- 
other prime figure, and his star is still 
in the ascendancy. 


o 


SPEED is a unique characteristic of our 
new economic civilization. High-powered 
utomobiles and trains, airplanes, radio 
communication—these are the instrumen- 
talities for annihilating time and space. 
Their development is changing our sense 
of values, 

Paul W. Chapman, 48 year old financier 
who recently acquired the fleet headed by 
the Leviathan from the Shipping Board, 
in announcing that his company would 
satisfy the new craving for speed by sup- 
plementing steamship service with air- 
planes, challenged the wisdom of the new 
emphasis on mere celerity. 

“Personally,” he pointed out, in an in- 
erview, “I don’t quite understand this 
‘raving for speed by folks who are pleas- 
ure bent. I often wonder what people do 
with the extra day they may gain in tak- 
ing the fastest ship to Europe, or with the 
three or four minutes they save by taking 
‘mauling in a subway express when they 
could just as well ride in a local. 

“But if they want speed, it is the busi- 
hess of a transportation company to give 
: to them, and that’s what I’m going to 
do. 


Sf 


ECONOMIC nationalism is growing. In 
‘gland, it resulted in the attempt to 
eo American shareholders from par- 
“aa In a new issue of stock of Gen- 
dena Ltd. After protests, the 
. : — has backed down. Moreover, 

- Macauley, president of the Sun Life 





Assurs 
“Surance Company of Canada, asked 


0 Stockholders 
of Close 
Corporations: 





We have a plan 
which will accomplish 
these things: 
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Each stockholder will know definitely what will 
become of his interest in case of his death. 


sindicriuiicasticaiae eoeeee¢ 


Each stockholder will be compensated for his 
interest, and to its fu// value. 


eee ee ee 


Each stockholder will know that the surviving 
stockholders will have funds available to pur- 
chase his stock. 


es ee a ea 


Each stockholder will be assured that there will 
be no introduction of unknown, outside interests 
to disrupt the smooth working of the affairs of 
his close corporation. 


a Equitable has prepared a booklet, “To 
Officers of Close Corporations,”: in which 
the method of accomplishing these four points 
is explained. Send for a copy today. 
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LONDON °¢ PARIS 


on THE EQUITABLE 
“caw TRUST COMPANY 


$550,000,000 OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 


© E.T.C.of N.¥.7929 


When writing to Equrtaste Trust Company or New York please mention Nation’s Business 
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EDAUX LABOR MEASUREMENT 
ESTABLISHES DEFINITE RELA- 
TION BETWEEN MEASURED EFFORT 
AND WAGES PAID. THEREIN IS 
FOUND THE BASIS FOR MUTUAL 
CONFIDENCE AND UNDERSTAND- 
ING BETWEEN MANAGEMENT 
AND LABOR. w w &© © WY w 


The application 0j a common denominator in 
the measurement of human power was origi- 
nated by Chas. E. Bedaux. ’ ’ ’ 
Today, this principle is oar applied 


under his personal control in industrial plants. 


THE CHAS, E. BEDAUX COMPANIES 


THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO. THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO. 
OF NEW YORK, Inc. OF ILLINOIS, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY [Pu VF CHICAGO 
¥ Fi CHAS. E. BEDAUX, Led. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
SOCIETA ITALIANA BEDAUX 
TURIN, ITALY 
DEUTSCHE BEDAUX GESELLSCHAFT, m. x. H. 
HANNOVER. GERMANY 


THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO. 
OF PACIFIC STATES, Inc. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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INVESTMENT TRUSTS 








Independent Management 


is a spear that knows no brother 


Quality of investment trust management determines 
quantity of investment trust income. Income that will 
exhibit staying power in possible lean years as well as 
expanding power in fat years. Authorities agree that 
management is vital. 


United States Fiscal Corporation furnishes independent 
management to investment trusts. It has no entangling 
financial alliances. No money-interest or policy-interest 
in any issue Of securities. Operations are determined solely 
by intrinsic merit, outlook, and the best interests of in- 
vestors, as judged by a staff of experts. 

Send today for “Four-Year Analysis” of 
FINANCIAL INVESTING Co. 


of NEW YORK, Ltd., one of the 
United States Fiscal Corporation group. 


Ask for Booklet A-I 


SMITH, REED & JONES 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 


The Chase National Bank Building . 
20 Pime Street New York 
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Parliament for permission to issue new 
shares which would be sold only to Cana- 
dians. 

Following these demands, P. W. Chap- 
man & Company limited the sale of shares 
in the new United States Lines, Inc., to 
citizens of the United States. The Chap- 
man restriction probably was in accord- 
ance with an agreement with the Shipping 
Board that the ships would be kept under 
American control. 

These restrictions are artificial, for eap- 
ital is international. It ill befits the British 
to put up nationalistic barriers to finance 
for they are the ones who taught the rest 
of the world the game of international 
finance. 

e 


A LEADING industrialist, who asked 
that his name be withheld, in discussing 
with me the effect of the renaissance of 
the Ford Motor Company on the rest of 
the automobile industry, remarked, “I 
feel that there has been a great shortage 
of the low priced automobiles since Ford's 
production was curtailed. Probably this 
shortage has not yet been filled; but, all 
said and done, Ford’s ‘come back’ is only 
restoring things to a normal and healthy 
position, which no other manufacturer 
should regret.” 
@ 


TELLING the Federal Reserve Board 
how to proceed has become a popular na- 
tional pastime, succeeding Mah Jong, 
cross word puzzles and “Ask Me Another” 
games. 

Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, of New York 
University, mildly chastises the Board for 
following instead of leading the proces- 
sion. The doctor embodies his prescription 
in these words, “When there seems to be 
a tendency for business to fall below nor- 
mal the Federal Reserve Board should 
begin promptly to forestall this tendency 
by buying securities; following this up, 
if need be, by lowering the rate of inter- 
est. The opposite policy should be fol- 
lowed when business is increasing, faster 
than is normal. Let the Board lead, not 
follow. 

“The chief business of the Federal Re- 
serve Board is to conserve and promote 
the ordinary course of business; to pre- 
vent undue slackening of business on the 
one hand and undue promotion of busi- 
ness on the other. It must represent the 
agricultural, industrial and commercial 
interests of the country, not the specu- 
lative interests.” 


4 


ROBERT P. LAMONT, new Secretary 
of Commerce, in discussing the business 
situation with me, expressed special inter- 
est in the fact that car loadings had indi- 
cated that trade gains were well diversi- 
fied, and were not represented by an un- 
due bulging in any single commodity en- 
tering in rail traffic. Moreover, he was 
impressed with the absence of commodity 
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inflation. As a matter of fact, at the be- 
ginning of May, commodity prices stood 
approximately where they were a year ago 
—_eomewhat below the peak attained last 
September. In April wool and rubber 
prices dropped sharply; print cloths, bur- 
lap, shellac, lard, tallow, and cottonseed 
oil also declined; zine dropped below its 
recent summit, and wheat has fluctuated 
‘regularly amid the political talk of farm 
relief. 

The Harvard Economic Society reports 
‘hat continued decline in its “sensitive 
price index” points to a curtailment in 
production by basic industry that would 
probably exceed the normal seasonal set- 
hack which is usually expected to come 
later in the Spring. 

. 


EDWARD A. FILENE, Boston depart- 
ment store owner, believes that the way to 
prolong and conserve prosperity lies in 
heightening exports to take care of the 
products of mass production. 

“Eyery man,” he points out, “wants to 
be a good citizen and to have a compe- 
tence, He wants to be able to earn enough 
to support his family in comfort, to edu- 
cate his children, and enjoy some of the 
luxuries of life. When he can accomplish 
this he is usually a good citizen at peace 
with the world. 

“When the masses of people of any 
nation have this decent standard of living, 
that nation is most likely going to remain 
at peace with the world. 

“So we come back to the fact that 
foreign trade and good foreign relations 
are the basis of Peace and Prosperity— 
that all we can do to help foreign trade 
and to cultivate the friendship of other 
nations not only serves our best personal 
interests—helps to keep us profitably em- 
ployed—but also serves the best interests 
of our country and the peace and progress 
and prosperity of the world.” 


¢ 


IN SPITE of the multiplicity of remarks 
and resolutions on Capitol Hill, it seems 
unlikely that any legislation designed to 
exterminate the sucker in Wall Street will 
pass in the present session. Such patent 
medicine remedies of legislators have his- 
torically done more harm than good along 
economic lines. The individual bears a 
responsibility for his own conduct and to 
Succeed must exercise initiative, intelli- 
gence, and prudence, 


e 


ALTHOUGH the automobile industry is 
climbing to new peaks, the rate of growth 
has slackened in recent years. Even the 
present production would not be disposed 
of, were it not for a rapid rise in exports 
of motor vehicles, 

Pl the bugaboo of saturation looms, 
= ere replacement demand is almost 
hough to keep the industry prosperous, 


fst: paw cae é 
‘ continue to attune production to 
demand, 
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iy Look for 
‘ Investment Values 


Behind the Price Quotations 


F. normal markets day to day security prices 
are of slight importance to the conservative 
investor whose chief object is not speculative profit 
but safety and dependable income. 

In periods of enforced liquidation, however, 
when securities are sold in larger amounts than the 
market can absorb, the investor enjoys the unusual 
opportunity of acquiring good investments at prices 
far below their intrinsic value. 


Such opportunities are 
available today 


How the securities of some of the foremost public 
utility companies in the United States may be 
employed to augment your investment return is 
described in our booklet “Increasing Your Income 
Return.” A copy will be sent on request. 





G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO ‘ nen oo ease A 
225 South 15th Street 30 Federal Street 231 South La Salle Street 50 ng 
MINNEAPOLIS DETROIT 
Baker Building Buhl Building 
MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ——- 
45 Bast Water Street Liberty Central Building Russ Building 1 Royal Exchange Ave. 


When writing to G. L. Onurstrom & Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $50,000,000 





em by consolidation of Security Trust 
& Savings Bank and Los Angeles-First 
National Trust and Savings Bank, combin- 
ing two of the oldest and largest banks of 
Southern California. 


The Security-First National is fully 
equipped to do every kind of bank- 
ing business, and has branches 
extending from Fresno and San 
Luis Obispo to the Imperial Valley. 


HENRY M. ROBINSON J. F. SARTORI 


Chairman of the Board President and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee 
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PACE ELECTRIC TUBE SIGNS 
cp 


NTIL it had developed really superior 
neon electric signs (built complete in its 
own plants), you did not find Flexlume’s 
name and mark affixed to such displays. 
But NOW.... 
‘ Revolutionary electrodes, based on a new 
Fre principle, have been originated by Flexlume. 
They assure more brilliant illumination and 
ic RO’ O ; Ni} ‘ much longer tube life. Maintenance, too, has 
been greatly simplified: tubes easily plug in; 
electric connections automatic; high voltage 
yon wires are not touched; terminals weather- 
CTRN DAR: { ag A a are valuable features developed 
Cone a oy Flexlume for which patents are pending. 
P A more attractive and lower priced spe- 
6 cialty of Flexlume is a part neon and part 
raised glass letter design, combining color 
forcefulness with clear legibility to an unus- 
ual degree. 
Let us submit color sketches—no 
charge or obligation. Discounts on 
quantity orders. FLExLuME Corpora- 
TION, 2094 Military Road, Buffalo,N.Y. 


Sales and Service Factories at 
Offices in Chief Cities Buffalo, N. Y., and 
of U. S. and Can Toronto, Can. 











































Industry's Man in 
the Cabinet 


(Continued from page 36) 

placing $100,000,000 worth of orders 4 
day. After the war came the investigation 
by the Attorney General and it was found 
that not one penny of that vast sum had 
been misapplied, fraudulently applied or 
wastefully spent. It is no wonder that he 
got the Distinguished Service Medal. 

He is tall and well set up, thin flanked 
and big boned with wide, lean shoulders. 
His name would seem to trace to a Scotch 
ancestry, but his parents were both Ca- 
nadian Scotch who had moved to Detroit. 
He has sandy hair and bright blue eyes 
and a military air. 

He did not become soldierly while he 
was bowing over a desk in Washington, 
of course. There is a tradition that he 
used to slip back to the office at night 
during the Summer, so that he could work 
in comfort with his collar off and his uni- 
form coat hung over a chair. That soldier- 
ly air probably dates back to the time 
when the Lamonts carried claymores and 
considered the bagpipe the pet property 
of Music, Heavenly Maid. 

It has been observed of Mr. Lamont 
that he would look well right now in kilts 
and with a bonnet cocked sidewise on his 
head. The odd thing about that obser- 
vation is that every person makes it for 
himself. 


He Worked for Love of Work 
MR. LAMONT’S parents were in fair cir- 


cumstances and he did not have to work 
his way through the University of Michi- 
gan. Yet after a couple of years in college 
he took a summer’s job as draftsman in 
the shops of the Michigan Central. At 
the end of the first Summer he liked it 
so well that he kept on for two full years. 

“No, I did not need the money.” 

Why does the man refuse to be roman- 
tic? When he decided to return to college 
and get his B. S. degree, his graduation 
thesis offered a design for an all steel box 
car. This was in 1891. It took the box car 
makers ten years to catch up to him. Mr. 
Lamont did not tell me this. I had io dig 
it out of the files. As a civil engineer he 
worked on the first Chicago World’s Fair. 

By 1912 he was president of the Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries, a big company even 
then. He filled that job—and took on 
other jobs and filled them. 

He does not deal in soft sawder. He 
talks very little. He does not bluff. But 
he knows. A chief who knows is Heaven's 
choicest blessing to the man who wants 
to get ahead with his job. He takes hold, 
they say. He never flurries. He is one 0! 
the first on the job in the morning and 
one of the last to leave at night. 

He doesn’t look it by 20 years. But he 
is 62 years old. 
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THE OFFICE MANAGER'S HEAD 


2} was SPINNING LIKE A TOP 
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AND why wouldn’t it? Ever since the President 
had said, “‘Let’s see if we can’t get our figures 
faster,’ "the Office Manager had reviewed a dizzy 
parade of accounting machines. He had heard 
claims and counterclaims . . . bewildering talk of 
tabulators, totalizers, automatic releases and 
Heaven wnt what! 





Then in came the man from Remington Rand. 





“I haven’t any one type of accounting machine 
to show you,” said he. “Let me look over your 
systems, and see where mechanical accounting 
methods can speed up your handling of figures. 
Then we'll pick out the particular device that 
best fits your needs with the least change in your 
present systems. For Remington Rand has the 
most complete line of accounting machinery in 


the country.” 
The Only Complete Adding and Accounting 


Machine Service in America 
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You telephone for one man—a Remington Rand 
man—and drop your accounting problems into 
his lap. He'll find the answer for you, for he has 
back of him a force of experts who have de- 
vised and installed accounting systems in busi- 
nesses of every magnitude. 

He'll recommend the machine that fits your 
systems, instead of changing your systems to fit 
the machine. 














Telephone our nearest office. There is one in 
every principal city. 


Remington Rand 


OX 


:. BUSINESS SERVICE ne. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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POWERS Accounting Machines 






~ REMINGTON Bookkeeping and Billing Machines. 


ne Division, Remincron Ranp Business Service, Lyc. please mention Nation's Business 


DALTON Adding and Accounting Machines 


When writing to AccounTING MacHI 
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Wii... of Tobacco Products a 
Southern Industry steadily growing 


Centuries ago a pronged pipe, which drew the 
smoke of “Vppwoc” to their nostrils, was named 
by American Indians “Tabaco.” Since then 
Tobacco has become a great American business. 


Our Tobacco products are now valued around 
$400,000,000 The South grows 
nearly 85% of our crop, manufactures about 
75% of our cigarettes, has over 700 tobacco 


annually. 


factories. 


Keeping pace with Southern expansion, tobacco 
manufacturers are spending millions additional 
in Southern plants. Wherever one looks in the 
South, large corporations, variously employed, 
are found busily erecting new plants and 
equipment. 


Southern securities present exceptional opportus 
nities. Caldwell & Company, for many years 
investment bankers in the South, suggest “Shares 
in the South, Inc.” 
fully diversifying its funds in sound, promising 
Southern securities. Write for details. 


an investment trust care= 


We Bank on the South + + 


400 Uni 

CALDWELL & COMPANY {2,Usion Stree 
Chicago . Detroit . Cincinnati 
Kansas City . St. Louis . Jackson 

Louisville . Knoxville . Tampa 
f m Memphis . Houston . Dallas 
ya Chattanooga . New Orleans 
ee si (A Birmingham . Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc. 
150 Broadway, New York 








SPARE TIME TRAINING 


THAT LEADS TO BIGGER PAY 


\ Do you want a better position without interference with pom Present duties. Simply 
aS and a higher salary? You can mark on the coupon the fleld in which youdesiresuccess 
“ac have them if youcan do the and we will mail you a valuable book describing the 


\$_ work. experts willshow 
you how, guide you step by 
step tosuccess and help solve 

your Personal business problems through the time-sav- 


opportunities in that field, together with an outline of 
our salary-increasing plan. Also copy of **Ten Years’ 

Promotion in One.”’ There is no cost or obligation. Find 
out how the salary-increasing plan starts average 
ng LaSalle Problem Method. Our salary-increasing men and women on the oo road to success and finan- 
plan enables you to prepare during your spare hours, cialindependence. Check and mail the coupon NOW 

ee ee ae ee oe a ee me Find Yourself Through ee ew ‘The World's Largest Business 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.6374-R CHICAGO — © eee Eee 

Tell me about your salary-increasing plan for my advancement ~* oy business field checked.” 
Send also copy of ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligatio 


Busi Manag Commercial Law DO Expert wl OOCc.P.A. 
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The Airplane 


Frees a Continent 


(Continued from page 22) 
cities will thus be cut from 30 days to six 
days. 

The company also has permission to 
link Santiago, Chile, with Buenos Aires 
by a line that will cross the highest peaks 
of the Andes. 

Within a year it also expects to extend 
its line from San Juan, Porto Rico, over 
the Lesser Antilles, connecting with its 
proposed line along the north and east 
coast of South America, directly linking 
North and South America. 

Coincidentally with the opening of the 
Grace service between Mollendo and the 
Canal Zone, it was announced by Pan 
American system officials that by No- 
vember 1 mail and express service would 
be made available between the United 
States and Buenos Aires over the Grace 
line route down the west coast of South 
America to Mollendo, thence to Valpa- 
raiso and then directly «cross the Andes 
to Buenos Aires. Passengers will be ac- 
cepted over this line as soon after No- 
vember 1 as equipment permits, it was 
announced. An eighty-hour service be- 
tween the United States and Buenos Aires 
is contemplated. The equipment and fly- 
ing problems involved in such a service 
are admittedly weighty, for in order safe- 
ly to transport passengers over the tow- 
ering backbone of the South American 
continent an altitude of 16,000 feet, with 
occasional lifts to 20,000 feet will be nec- 
essary. This altitude will require super- 
chargers for the motors and the supply- 
ing of extra reserves of oxygen to the 
cabins of the planes. 

Another United States concern, the 
Fawcett Aviation Company, plies between 
Lima and Arequipa, Peru, while a third, 
the Trimotors Safety Airways, Inc., pro- 
poses a line from New York to Buenos 
Aires, touching cities along the eastern 
coasts of both continents. 

A regular air service is maintained by 
the United Fruit Company in Honduras. 
Its four-passenger plane makes two round 
trips per week between Tela and Teguci- 
galpa via San Pedro, a route 160 miles in 
length. Another plane is used for aerial 
photography and the carrying of com- 
pany officials. 


Regular Schedule Established 


WHILE outside capital has been ac- 
tive in building airways, Latin American 
countries themselves have not been idle. 
Although there is no subsidization com- 
parable to that carried on in Europe; 
Mexico, Chile, and Peru have established 
regular air schedules carrying mail and, 
in the case of Peru, passengers to impor- 
tant cities of their domains. Guatemala is 
considering the use of two recently pur- 
chased American passenger and mail 
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There is nothing so constant aa CHANGE 


-.. and consequently, a man must 


run to keep from — behind 

















UP-TO-DATE BUSINESS MEN or groups of 
business men of today will be back numbers 
tomorrow unless they keep abreast of the rapidly 
changing developments in present day business. 

The opportunity for organized groups, whether 
they are trade or commercial associations to do 
this is provided by 


The National School for Commercial 
and Trade Organization Executives 


FOUNDED IN 1920, the National School holds a 
unique place in the field of executive education. 
First, it has for its object the promotion of two 
distinct lines of organized business effort .. the 
chamber of commerce field and trade association 
work. Second, it is the only nationally organized 
effort through which courses on commercial and 
trade association management are conducted by 
men actively engaged in the work. 

The Ninth Annual Session of the National 
School will be held at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, from August 4 to August 17, 
1929, 

During these two weeks, 300 executives of trade 
associations and chambers of commerce from all 





HR. i : 


sections of the country will meet together for 
mutual benefit. For fourteen days, they will talk, 
study and work over the particular problems with 
which they are met. 

Speaking the same language, faced with the 
same tasks, the questions of one will find ready 
and pertinent answer in the experience of others. 

And at the end of the conference, these men 
will return with a wider knowledge, a clearer un- 
derstanding and an improved and strengthened 
ability for continued success in their work. 


A few of the 67 courses offered 


Trade Association 
Membership Building and Maintenance 
Distribution Problems 
Trade Development and Cooperative Advertising 
Trade Relations 
Trade Association Publications 


Chamber of Commerce 
Retail Trade Development 
Industrial Expansion 
Chamber of Commerce Salesmanship 
Town Planning and Zoning 
Street and Highway Traffic 





MEN who hold the responsibility of forward looking and 
far seeing direction of trade associations and chambers of 
commerce should be certain that their organizations are 
represented by staff members at this conference. 





Send for Information and Descriptive Booklet 
NATIONAL SCHOOL FOR 


COMMERCIAL AND TRADE ORGANIZATION EXECUTIVES 


First National Bank Building, Chicago, Illinois 


o8 . z : Ex ves plea: 
When writing to Nationa Scroor ror ComMerciAL AND TRADE OrcANIZATION EXecUTIVES p 


se mention Nation's Business 








This investment service saves time 


and worry even in your absence 


Business has a long arm these 
days. Not even in mid-ocean is a 
busy man free from its clamor for 
his attention. Because of these 
constantly increasing demands 
for your time you seek new ways 
of saving moments here and there. 
In making your investments, for 
example, there are hours to be 
saved if you are still selecting 
securities by a personal study of 
investment markets. 

Most busy men nowadays rely 





on one or two nationally-known 
investment houses to give them 
investment advice. The National 
City Company makes a specialty 
of this time-and-worry-saving ser- 
vice to investors by maintaining 
branch offices in 50 American 
cities. Just telephone the nearest 
office—one of our investment ad- 
visors will gladly help you select 
new issues from widely diversi- 
fied lists of carefully investigated 
securities. Abroad you will find 
the same service. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 




















LETTERHEADS 
$1.25 per 1000 


IN LOTS OF 50,000 
ry ~—S a ee $1.75 or 
our Minim t 
Complete—Delivered in’ New’ Yok 
ON OUR 20 LB. WHITE 
PABAMOUNT BOND 
A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet 
HIGHEST GRADE ART WORK AND ENGRAVINGS 
GEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
553 West 22nd St. New York City 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF PAPER AND ENGRAVINGS 


ASD 
f LETTERMEADS % 







































Acondensed set of health rules—many of which may 
beeasily followed right in your own home,or whiletrav- 
eling. You will find in thislittle book a wealth of informa- 
= about food elements and their relation to physical 
welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 


Sm Effective weight control diets, acidand bland 
diets, laxative and blood-building diets, and 
- - ion Of j 






The book is for FREE circulation. Not 
a mail order advertisement. Name 
and address on card will bring it 
without cost or obligation. 
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planes in regular flights between Guate- 
mala City and Flores; an innovation that 
will cut-a 14-day journey to a few hours. 

All of these nationally operated lines 
are proving popular although the Chilean 
project is still in the experimental stage 
Most of them fly at least twice a week 
The subsidies granted the lines vary 
Uruguay has provided a $24,000 fund to 
be paid the company at the rate of not to 
exceed $144 a day for round-trip sery- 
ice. The Peruvian Navy .was granted 
$300,000 to operate its line and the Chil- 
ean Army received $150,000. The Mexi- 
can Army’s aviation equipment is esti- 
mated at $500,000. 

All of the commercial lines have been 
granted the unique privilege of selling 
their own air-mail stamps. This amounts 
to a considerable source of revenue in some 
cases. Some of the countries have granted 
space for landing fields and the French 
and German firms receive some subsidies 
from their home governments, The Amer- 
ican concerns are generally on their own. 

Moreover the governments have elimi- 
nated red tape almost completely. They 
have few aviation laws regulating air tray- 
el, but hold the companies responsible for 
their pilots’ ability and equipment. 

This equipment is usually modern. The 
United States supplies most of the planes 
and practically all of them are enclosed. 
Airports, though not so elaborate in this 
country, are adequate. Lighted landing 
fields and beacons for night flying are the 
chief need now and they are bound to 
come. The Latécoére Company does the 
only night flying at present, its planes 
leaving Buenos Aires about midnight for 
Rio de Janeiro. 


Number of Planes Mounting 


THE number of planes operating along 
established air routes is expected to reach 
200 before the end of this year. About 155 
commercial machines are now operating 
regularly in Latin America, not including 
those owned by the Huff Doland Dusters, 
Inc., a United States concern that in 1927 
“dusted” more than 20,000 acres of cot- 
ton in Peru. 

The attitude of officials and the grow- 
ing acceptance of the airplane by the 
Latin American peoples is affecting all 
other commercial activities there. It 1s 
proving a direct stimulus for good roads 
to the airports and thus is opening up the 
market for American cars as well as alr- 
planes. 

It may delay railroad construction, but 
heavy commodities must always be 
moved by water or rail and great num- 
bers of passengers will always demand 
cheaper means of travel. So the airplane, 
opening the way to better business, great- 
er production, and rapid communication 
may, paradoxically, build up other means 
of transportation. It is already proving Its 
importance to isolated sections, and pro- 
viding opportunities for inland cities that 
seemed hopelessly out of the picture. 
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THE 


LOST! 2% 


OF ITS SUNSHINE 
IN FIVE YEARS 


In 1924, five short years ago, there was none too much sun- 
shine bathing industrial cities and towns. The smoke pall from 
thousands of chimneys and smokestacks had greatly deprived 
citizens of the beneficial sun rays that are few enough during 
the winter months. Yet this world which we call civilized has 
more and more swiftly allowed to grow the pall of smoke 
that brings ill health and property damage. 


In Chicago, fast growing Titan of commerce, the weather 
bureau reports a 12% loss of sunshine in the last five years, 
according to an article by Health Commissioner Arnold H. 
Kegel in a recent bulletin of the Chicago School of Sanitary. 
Instruction. 


“Residents are deprived of the curative ultra-violet rays of 
the sun much of the time, due to the smoke in the atmosphere 
of the city,” said Dr. Kegel. “The dark, foggy, sunless days 
that are becoming more and more frequent are not due to 
chance. They are not due to unfavorable climatic conditions. 
They are due to smoke. The loss in money to our citizens, the 
loss of health and lowered vitality, the loss in time from sick- 
ness, the excessive number of deaths from respiratory dis- 
eases are, to a large extent, preventable.” 


How long must this situation be tolerated? Is it not the obliga- 
tion of every citizen to prevent this loss of sunlight as much as 
he can? Is it not the duty of the leaders of industry to show the 
way by preventing smoking factory stacks. Efficient boiler 
plants can be made smokeless with even very cheap fuels. 
Home heating plants can most easily and economically aid by 
burning Famous Reading Anthracite—sootless and smokeless. 


A. J. MALONEY 


President 









PHILADELPHIA“ READING 
COAL~°IRON COMPANY 


IT « TOLEDO - CHICAGO - MILWAUKEE 
GTON - READING - MONTREAL, CANADA 


PHILADELPHIA « NEW YORK - BOSTON - BUFFALO - DETRO 
NEAPOLIS - ST. PAUL - ROCHESTER - BALTIMORE - WASHIN 


When writing to THe PHILADELPHIA 
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Times 
as fast 


“Our FINNELL Machine has seen 
8 years steady service. Compared 
with hand scrubbing, it does a far 
better job, and works 5 times as fast. 
In 8 years’ use, maintenance on the 
FINNELL has been limited to brush 


renewals.” 

















Clean floors 
important as 
clean shirts 


At least, they are so regarded at 
Robertson’s, who have built up one 
of the most successful laundries in 
Saginaw, Michigan. This company 
says, “We have endeavored to apply 
to our buildings and equipment the 
same standard of immaculate cleanli- 
ness that we maintain in our laundry 
service. One woman gives her whole 
time to keeping our hard maple floors 
clean. During the day she cleans parts 
of the floor which have beome un- 
tidy, but any real scrubbing is done 
by a No. 7 FINNELL Electric 
Scrubbing Machine.” 


Necessary in every Business 


No matter what kind of business, 
factory, or institution, floors must be 
clean, for the sake of employee mo- 
rale, health and public respect. The 
FINNELL keeps floors spotlessly 
clean at small cost. It can be used on 
any kind of floor, for the FINNELL 
scrubs, waxes, and polishes electrically. 
There are 8 models to choose from— 
a size for every requirement. Have a 
FINNELL Engineer make a survey 
and recommend the size you should 
have. For information write: FIN- 
NELL SYSTEM, INC., 406 East 
Street, Elkhart, Ind. District offices 
in principal cities. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR SCRUBBING MACHINE 
It Waxes It Polishes It Scrubs 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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The Map of the Nation’s Business 


(Continued from page 49) 

20.7 per cent for the month while for the 
four months period failures fell 5 per cent 
and liabilities dropped 6.3 per cent from a 
year ago. The Commodity Price Index 
fell 1.5 per cent from April 1 to May 1 
and 5.6 per cent from May 1 of 1928. 
Bank clearing gains were whittled down 
sharply in April as dealings decreased 
from earlier months but April and the 
four months’ totals were 5.6 and 17.6 per 
cent respectively above the like-period a 
year ago. 

While a few lines of automobile manu- 
facture decreased in April so many new 
made records that a daily total output a 
little larger than the peak daily aggregate 
of March seemed possible. 

Steel output showed only a small de- 
crease of 2 per cent from the March peak 
of daily output and was 10 per cent ahead 
of April a year ago. Pig iron output 
(daily) for April was the third largest in 
history the two exceptions being in 1923. 
Gains of 14.9 and 15.3 per cent were re- 
corded over April and the four months of 
a year ago. Unfilled locomotive orders 
rose as of the end of April and numbered 
495 against 273 at the end of January 
and 188 at the end of April, 1928. 


Car Loadings Increase 


ON A one per cent gain in car loadings 
in March, gross receipts increased 2.1 per 
cent and net operating income gained 7.2 
per cent over March a year ago. In Jan- 
uary the gain in net was 35 per cent and 
in February 21 per cent. For the first 
quarter of the year, gross receipts gained 
4.1 per cent on, a 2.9 per cent gain in car 
loadings, and net operating income gained 
19.4 per cent over 1928. Public utility 
company earnings in March gained 3.8 
per cent and net earnings gained 16.7 per 
cent. For the first quarter, gross receipts 
gained 3.5 per cent and net earnings 16.3 
per cent over 1928. 

Building permits in March and up to 
April 19 in two boroughs of Greater New 
York were for a relatively small number 
of large hotel and apartment house struc- 
tures, the idea being to obtain permits be- 
fore a new law regulating this type of 
building is enacted. The total estimated 
value of these structures was so enormous 
as to swell the returns for New York 
City and the country as a whole and 
show an increase instead of the decrease 
from a year ago earlier shown in both 
New York and the country. 

A belief prevails that all this per- 
mitted for building will not eventuate, 
but the New York total in April gained 
222 per cent over a year ago, whereas 
the rest of the country showed an in- 
crease of only 3.1 per cent. 

Swelled by the March and April filing 


at New York, the total for the country 
for four months shows a gain of 13.6 per 
cent, New York gaining 64 per cent over 
a year ago, while the total at all other 
cities has dropped 13 per cent below 
1928. 

A recent development which may op- 
erate to restrict new building work jin 
New York City by materially raising 
costs was the conclusion of an agreement 
between the building trades unions and 
the employers’ associations providing for 
a five-day working week, effective Au- 
gust 24 and a readjustment of wages, 
which yields the workers the same pay 
for a five-day week as they now get for 
five and one-half days. About 150,000 
men were said to be affected. 


Too High for Export 


SO MUCH has been said about stock 
speculation recently that it might be 
inferred that commodities have been ne- 
glected by the speculative element but 
it would seem from the course of wheat 
prices that this product at least was not 
overlooked. Whether because of hopes 
of “farm relief” or because of bad ad- 
vice from some sources as to holding of 
wheat by farmers and others, the price 
of this cereal has been above an export 
basis for months past despite the im- 
mense visible stock in this country and 
reduced export shipments. 

The present debacle in wheat prices 
dates from about the middle of April 
following a statement by a western Sena- 
tor that there was 40,000,000 bushels of 
wheat in his state that would have to be 
exported or otherwise taken care of be- 
fore the new crop arrived. In the last 
half of the month the prices of current 
options broke 11 cents, on criticism of 
some current price fixing ideas and the 
favorable advices from the growing crop. 


Railways Can’t Help Market 


AN EFFORT to get the railways to reduce 
rates to meet a so-called emergency and 
induce free export of old crop wheat 
while successful enough so far as the 
railways were concerned, only seemed 
to accentuate the weakness in the wheat 
market and between May 1 and 9 an- 
other break of 11 cents occurred on 
which the cereal fell to the lowest price 
in four years. 

As the situation stands at the moment 
of writing, wheat prices are 30 per cent 
below a year ago while the world’s visible 
supply is about the same percentage 
above 1928. Popular estimates of the 
American crop are for a yield 3 to 7 per 
cent above last year and the world’s 
acreage in winter wheat is larger than 
last year by possibly 5 per cent. 
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“American StandardLumber 
from America’s Best Mills” is & 
now obtainable grade- 


marked and trade-marked 


sy 
Lams 


A DE LUXE “extra fare” 

_ train roars across the 
continent .. . a new type of 
wood paneled club car part of 
her featured equipment. 


eae AMERICA 


TRANS OCEANIC ¢ 


a 


all 


through treacherous ice floes. 


Three transportation problems 
. . . and in each one the engineers 


said, ‘‘ Use wood!”’ 


73 TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 
‘ THAT LUMBER HELPED TO SOLVE 


(Above) Wood paneling creates an air of 
luxurious comfort in this new Chicago 
and North Western Railway club car. 


(Left) The frame of a big plane like 
Commander Byrd's“ America” is made of 
he wing surface is a wood veneer. 
+ Py P 
you with your lumber problems 
... without charge. 


Use it— Nature renews it 
Remember that there’s an abun- 


A giant plane with wings of 
wood waits to carry a famous 
aviator across the Atlantic. 


Far in the Antarctic Ocean, a 


What a magnificent tribute to 
lumber! It is so adaptable to a 
thousand uses. Sturdy . . . reliable. 


And decidedly economical . . . the 


dant supply of lumber, relatively 
low in cost and of better quality 
than ever. 

The lumber industry is a great 


wooden ship ploughs its way most economical building material. 








Know the lumber you 
ase. “American Standard 
Lumber from America’s 
Best Mills” is now obtain- 
able both grade-marked 
and trade-marked. If you 
want ready assurance of 
standard quality, look 
for the grade-mark on 
each board. 


7 LA 4 


(Above right.) The various marks 
stamped on each board, plainly 
indicate the quality and grade. 
(Left) The “City of New York,” 
a vital part of Commander 
Byrd’s South Polar expedition. 
She is built entirely of wood. 





When the “National Tree” sym- 
bol, shown below, is also stamped on 
each board, it is the guarantee of 
the National Association that the 
marking is correct. This guar- 
anteed lumber can now be had in 
every species. 

Call on the new free Consulting 
Service provided by the Lumber 
Industry. A hundred expert con- 
sultants are maintained to help 


forest-growing industry. Its raw 
material — timber —is pcrpetu- 
ally renewable. Use of wood 
stimulates commercial forestry. 
Write for further details on 
our new lumber services. Book- 
lets will be sent you free, en- 
titled, “Taking the Mystery Out 
of Lumber Buying,” and “Choos- 
ing the Industrial Building.” 


NationaL LumBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 254, Transportation Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Offices in New York, Pittsburgh, Indiana- 
polis, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Memphis, New Orleans, San Francisco 


* 














THESE 18 great associations affiliated *Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- +Western Pine Manufacturers Association, 

particuls — Association maintain turers Association, Oshkosh, Wis.—Hem- Portland, Ore. — Pondosa Pine, Idaho 
yal i i i - ite Pine, La 

Ranizatj in‘vrmation and service or- —_— en National American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 


ons that coordinate with the ciation, New York, N 


general service A *Northern Pine Manufacturers Association, _ cid A . : 

iC ~ “ = Nations! staff.. sreangepete, Minn.—White Pine, Nor- ig ey —— Box Manu 
oy i sos ahengy *M; ‘oori ‘Manufacturers Association, 
cisco, Calif. arent tsgoctation, San Fran- Southern Cypress Manufacturers Associa- M ig py 

—— White & S i ton, | Jacksonville, Fla. — Cypress and British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manu- 

( San yy op a facturers, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C 


rs Associati ; et 
California ton, San Francisco, Calif.— 


i iti ; ia L s Association, Van- 
ines, White Fir British Columbia Loggers 


*Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 











Hardwood Mz fa ‘ La.—Long Leaf and Short Leaf Southern cane: couver, B. C. 
phis, 7 ena. te Institute, Mem- Yellow Pine AWood-use it Hickory Golf Shaft Manufacturers Associa- 
oy PPalachian Hardwoods” pecs Pec: he a 3 Lenbermen's ee Nature ature Renews It At. ~., 4 Chicago, Ill 
North Carolina Pine A: : eattle, ash.—Douglas Fir, Sitka — 1 Cc n . iin me aE 
la . ssoci y Oak Flooring Manufacturers Association © 
Va.—North Carolina Pine ation, Norfolk, Spence. , West Coast Hemlock, Western Se a Chicege. in. 


*Grade-and trade-marked lumber available in these species +Trade-marked lumber available in these species 


When writing to Nationa, LumBer MANUFACTURERS Association please mention Nation's Business 
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We do think Radio is wonderful 


ALONG many aisles of our factory 
today you will see tray after tray of 
rectifier lamination—finely wrought 
—absolutely essential to the new- 
type dynamic speaker. Also, cra- 
dles of tiny, compact and shimmer- 
ing motors for the projection of 
motion pictures—radio’s latest 
ally....A new business! 


Fascinating! We thrill to it today 
as eagerly as we did twenty years 
ago,when a young inventor, named 
Marconi, came to Robbins & Myers 
for his first motor generator sets, for 
an idea of his called Wireless. 
Precision—and pre-vision. Dear- 
bought knowledge—and the 
courage to explore a dream! 














If you have a problem in electrical-motored machinery come to Robbins 
& Myers. We offer you the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 31 years’ precision manufacture in designing, building 
and applying electric motors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Adding Machines 
Advertising Displays 
Air Compressors 
Baker's Machinery 
Blowers Driers 
Brick Machinery 


Conveyors 


Dental Lathes 
Dish Washers 


Floor Surfacers 


Confectioner’s Machinery Humidifiers 


Ironing Machines 
Labeling Machines 
Oil Burners 

Office Appliances 
Organ Blowers 


Churns Folding Machines Mailing Machines 
Cloth Cutters Heaters Machine Tools 
Coffee Mills Heat Regulators Meat Choppers 


Coin Counters Hoists 


Milking,Machines 


Movie Projectors 
Portable Tools 

Printing Presses 

Spray Equipment 
Ticket Selling Machines 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Ventilating Fans 

Unit Heaters 

Washing Machines 


Wrapping Machines 


Robbins & Myers, Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio 


1878 





Brantford, Ontario 


1929 


























When writing to Rospins & Myers, Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Bowyers long have used the ancient tiller to test bows 


The Long Bow Comes Back 


By PHILLIP ROUNSVELLE 


NE of the oldest industries 
in the world is also one of 
the newest, a paradox the 
doubter may verify by a 
visit to Pinehurst, N. C., 

where a picturesque building of native 
gray field stone houses the Archers Com- 
pany, makers of bows and arrows. 

These honorable weapons, driven from 
the field of battle by the development of 
gunpowder, are returning to popularity. 
Sportsmen in the United States, South 
\merica, Canada, and the Philippines are 
bending their bows at targets, small game 
ind—given courage and skill—at beasts 
’s large as the moose or lion. 

But, although the ways of the world 
have changed since Robin Hood’s merry 
men winged their cloth-yard shafts at the 
Sheriff of Nottingham, and the ancient 
‘rrow-maker intrigued the boy Hiawatha, 
the ways of modern industry have not 
entered the bowyer’s field. 

Except for the arrow shafts, which are 
turned out three to nine at a time by an 
intricate machine, bows and arrows are 
still made by hand, the operation being 
almost as delicate as that involved in 
lashioning a fine violin, 
oe ined pine is used for the arrows. 
en it ls sawed by hand to length. Then 

's split through the center to deter- 
mine the direction of the grain. Next it 
. sawed into thin slabs about the size of 
a — These are fed to the machine. 

‘ . resulting shafts are spliced with a 
P Of purpleheart or beefwood, in the 


same manner that the butt is placed on a 
billiard cue. On this footing of tough, 
heavy wood, the point is placed. On the 
other end of the shaft a notch is cut for 
the bowstring. 

Polished and smoothed, the arrow is 
feathered and, with 11 of its mates, each 
matched as to length and stiffness and 
weighted to within five grains, is packed 
in a box of polished wood. Most of these 
arrows are 28 inches in length, for most of 
the archers using this type of arrow are 
full-grown men. 


It’s All Hand Work 


THE bows are made mostly from yew 
staves the height of a man and the thick- 
ness of his wrist. The bark is carefully 
worked off and the wood worked down 
evenly. After the back has been smoothed 
with the simplest tools, the bowyer starts 
to shape the weapon in a long even taper 
from the center to each tip, round on the 
belly or side that faces the string, and flat 
on the back. 

After the first rough shape has been 
made, notches are cut in the ends and a 
bowstring attached. The bow is then bent 
slightly and examined. Here it is too stiff, 
there it bends too much. A few marks 
with a pencil and the bowyer removes the 
string. Perhaps a hundred times this op- 
eration is repeated. Each time the bow is 
tested it is bent a little further until it is 
taking the full draw. 

So little has the bowyer’s craft changed, 


that the “tiller” on which the unfinished 
weapons are tested is the same simple 
tool today that it was when the bow was 
man’s chief implement in the chase and 
in war. The tiller is merely a board with a 
notched end in which the bow’s handle is 
laid and with notches carefully cut along 
its length to hold the string as the bow is 
bent in varying degrees. 

After the bow is shaped, tips of cow 
horn are fitted to it and sandpaper and 
steel wool used to give it a final finish. A 
handle of leather, inlaid with mother-of- 
pearls where the arrow slides across it, a 
string of homespun flax cord, and the 
bow is ready for the archer. 

Flax cord is used for the string because 
it is not affected by the weather. There is 
an historical background for this. At the 
battles of Crecy and Agincourt the cross- 
bowmen of the French army were prac- 
tically wiped out because the rain had 
wet their gut bowstrings. These strings 
stretched and the crossbowmen were help- 
less. The English archers, equipped with 
flax bowstrings, sped their arrows regard- 
less of the weather. 

The archer who would bend a modern, 
full-size bow, will need a pull of about 45 
pounds to draw a 28-inch arrow to the 
head. 

Even if he has more strength or longer 
arrows, he will do well to pull the bow no 
further. The bow is so carefully made that 
another inch or two might shatter it. A 
bow full drawn is already nine-tenths 
broken. 
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RA-TOX Shades keep out sun-glare and 
heat, but admit from 30% to 40% more 
light and air than ordinary shades. They 
reduce room temperature from 10 to 20 
degrees—ventilate without drafts—allow 
for independent operation of center- 
swing ventilators in steel sash. Made of 
attractively stained wood strips woven 
parallel; they are practically wear-proof. 


Send measurements for complete information and estimate 


Hough Shade Corporation 
(Industrial Division) 
154 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


RATOX 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 


SHADES  "s3sn—_ 


SRSSCSSSSSESSSEES EE RSSSSeeseneseeseseeees 
HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
154 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send complete RA-TOX details at once. 
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Beauty With Sanitation 
EAUTIFUL in design—R-S 


Fountains provide new touches 
of attractiveness. Besides, they meet 
with all the requirements of sanita- 
tion. 


Clear—fresh—healthful is the water 
that flows through the R-S Vertico- 
Slant Fountains—its original cleanli- 
ness is “untouched.” The nozzle is 
protected on all sides. 


Write for detailed information on 

R-S sanitary drinking fountains. 
RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
76 Fourth Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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(Continued from page 38) 
| class prejudice when the doctors and law- 
| yers became good proletarians. 

“What do you mean by a class war? 
There might have been a reason for it 
in Russia. I know nothing about Russia. 
But in this country any man can rise if 
he has the stuff. 53 

No man of energy and intelligence is 
bound by any class rules in America. 
He may have been born on the other 
side of the railroad tracks, but he can 
climb right into the country club set if 
he has the equipment. It all depends on 
himself and how much he is willing to 
work and what he has to work with. 
| “Look here, Mr. Engdahl. What do you 
| think of Al Smith?” 

Al Smith did not cut his baby teeth 
on any silver spoon. Engdahl knew the 
facts of Al Smith’s life. He knew that 
Al Smith’s first idea of outdoor sport was 
to run in front of horses on that West 
Street in New York which was once the 
home of a conservative bourgeoisie and 
then a cobbled sounding board for trucks. 
One of his first jobs was to sort fish in the 
market. 

There isn’t any more proletarian kind 
of work—proletarian being used here in 
Engdahl’s way—than sorting fish. One 
may lighten one’s labors, of course, by 
slapping a friend with the broadside of 
a flounder or slipping a small eel down 
his back. No doubt the burgeoning Smith 
did these things. He always had a keen 
sense of humor. Or no doubt he did not 
do them. One’s belief in tradition is 
shaped by one’s capacity for reverence. 

At all events, fish-sorting would not be 
considered anything but proletarian even 
on the Volga, and Smith soon abandoned 
this intimate contact with one of our 
great food sources and moved up. 

His friend Bill Kenney was a fireman’s 
son on Oliver street. It is difficult to ap- 
ply The Daily Worker’s favorite epithets 
to a fireman’s son. He isn’t a swell or a 
parasite or a bloodsucker. Very likely a 
daily worker who used such terms to a 
fireman’s son would get a hearty sock 
in the eye. Bill Kenney became a truck- 
man. Not a reactionary truckman who 
had wage slaves but a proletarian truck- 
man who took barrels on his shoulders. 
Presently William B. Kenney owned his 
trucks. 








Todd Made ’Em Toddle Home 


THEN a young fellow came along who 
worked in a shipyard. Later on William 
E. Todd was to stand at the gate of his 
own shipyard on paydays and indicate to 
his proletarians that any one who planned 
to spend Saturday night and Sunday in 
the saloon would be given a fine per- 
sonal licking if he did not toddle on 





So This Is America! 


home to Mamie. Also that any ingenious 
person who thought he could beat Todd’s 
plan for getting oatmeal and milk to the 
kids by quitting his job would have to 
be a good deal better man than he, Todd, 
was at that moment. Which would be 
considerable of a man. 

It’s a queer thing. Todd’s men liked 
him. Kenney got along so well that when 
Al Smith ran for President he was able 
to ride around in Bill Kenney’s private 
ear. Kenney and Todd and a fourth 
member who had begun as a clerk and 
had become a banker chipped in to pay 
the costs of the early Smith campaign— 
because Smith had been serving the peo- 
ple most of his life and had not saved 
enough to pay the costs himself. 

“How are you going to talk about class 
bonds when things like that can hap- 
pen?” I asked Engdahl. 


Success As Communists See It 


“V’LL ADMIT,” said he, “that an occa- 
sional man can force himself out of his 
own class if 

“IF 

“IF he is sufficiently crooked or syco- 
phantic or greedy or selfish : 

That is the explanation of individual 
success as offered by The Daily Worker 
and the Communists of America, the 
men and women who are happy at having 
been able to keep alive the only Commu- 
nist daily paper in the English language. 
They have had to pass the hat for it 
sometimes for it shows a tendency to 
fade like an amateur snapshot, but the 
hat passing has been successful. It re- 
mains the only English Communist daily 
Selah! 

“Then you mean that no one should 
get out of his own class?” 

That is precisely what Engdahl meant. 
He maintained that the man who rises 
is untrue to his class. The class as a whole 
must displace the class above, but no 
member of it may climb. That is the 
Russian idea, and the American Com- 
munists are intensely conscious of the 
debt they owe to Russia. An example 
of this is the description of the “Re- 
volt Among American Intellectuals,” as 
written by V. F. Calverton for The New 
Masses. 

‘“‘Whenever,”’ ruminated Calverton, 
“one discovers in America that rarity 
which we shall call a deep-thinking, radi- 
eal intellectual we have a tendency to 
say that his attitude is European.” 

Herbert Hoover’s name came up. He 
got away from his class solidarity early 
in life. He lived in a shack on the campus 
of the Stanford University, boarded him- 
self, worked and studied. He began to 
rise about the time that—if he had stuck 
fast in his own caste—he would have 
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New York Central Building, New York City, and examples of the Bakelite Molded Lighting Fixtures. Made by Graybar Electric Company, New York 


Graybar-Bakelite Lighting Fixtures 
at “The Gateway to a Continent” 


ISING 569 feet to a brilliantly illuminated 
dome, and spanning Park Avenue, the New 
York Central Building forms an impressive climax 
to the fine, modern structures which line this broad 
thoroughfare for miles. In keeping with the char- 
acter of the building are the Bakelite Molded 
lighting fixtures used throughout the offices. 


In these lighting fixtures, Bakelite Molded re- 
places the usual metal. This means that all of 
the electrical wiring and connections are pro- 
tected by a material of high insulation value. 
The rich color and permanent lustre of Bakelite 


Molded adds to the attractiveness of the fix- 
tures. Neither electroplating nor lacquering is 
required, so there is no surface finish to pecl or 
wear off. They cannot stain nor corrode. 


In thousands of other ways Bakelite Molded is 
being used to improve appearance and quality, 
and often to reduce cost as well. We invite manu- 
facturers who are making parts or devices of 
metal, wood, porcelain, rubber, fibre and other 
materials to write for a copy of booklet 42M, 
‘Bakelite Molded,” and learn of the many advan- 
tages of this material. 


Bakelite Engineering Service 


Intimate knowledge of thousands of varied applications of Bakelite Materials combined with eighteen years’ experience 
in the development of phenol resinoids for electrical uses provides a valuable background for the cooperation offered 


by our engineers and research laboratories. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y., Chicago Office: 635 West 22nd Street 
BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 





When writing to Bax 


BAKELITE 


REGISTERED fa U. &. PAT, OFF. 
THE MATERIAL OF 


“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shown abo’ 
by te Corporation. Under the capi ity. 
quantity, It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's 


ELITE CoRPORATION please mention Nation’s Business 








A THOUSAND USES 


we may be used only on products made from materials 
tal “"B” is the numerical sign for infinity, or unlimited 
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Executives Who Have 
Found Themselves 


The great promise, and the safest assurance, 
of increasing success in any business lies in 
sound organization—which is simply that 
balance of control which harmonizes the work 
of executives who have found themselves. 


In knowing the principal and necessary func- 
tions of their business, and each with that 
specific knowledge and personal aptitude which 
makes him supremely fit, such men find, in 
their organized work together, not only them- 
selves but an ever-growing success. 


Through its wise and experienced counsel, and 
in the application of its tried practices in the 
building of sound organizations, Modern 
Accountancy contributes one of its most 
valuable services to modern business. Organ- 
ization is both the cause and the result of 
executives who have found themselves. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anv AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA WHEELING AKRON MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
BOSTON ERIE CANTON MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE ATLANTA COLUMBUS ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE MIAMI YOUNGSTOWN INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
RICHMOND TAMPA TOLEDO FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIO 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI ST. Loulrs DAVENPORT waco 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MEMPHIS DETROIT SAN FRANCI6CO 
BUFFALO LOUISVILLE KANSAS CITY GRANO RAPIDS LOS ANGELES 
ROCHESTER HUNTINGTON OMAHA KALAMAZOO SEATTLE 
DENVER 
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For Insurance Men 


REPRINTS of articles appearing in Nation’s Business that are 
suitable for distribution among prospects will be furnished at 
cost of printing. 


TITLES NOW IN STOCK 


**Insure For Life As Well As For Death” 
“To Meet The Budgets We Leave Behind” 
**Your Best Men—Are They Insured?” 


$3.00 per hundred copies. Sample copies sent on request. 


NATION’S BUSINESS: Washington, D. C. 








been discovering the uses of a back col- 


]| lar button. Engdahl knew all that he 


wanted to know of Herbert Hoover’s so. 
cess. 

Bill Carey, too. Somehow, the intro- 
ductory chapters of Bill Carey’s life story 
stir me more than the piscatory adyen- 
tures of Al Smith or Herbert Hoover's 
skill with a flapjack turner. Perhaps bhe- 
cause there was a period when I, too, was 
a wage slave of the most pronounced 
sort and rose at an hour when dawn 
was a mere rumor and walked through 
a crack in the weeds to the cowbarn and 
in the darkness varnished a pair of prole- 
tarian boots with milk. 

Hot rebellion rose in my heart. Many’s 
the time I’ve lammed the old cow by the 
light of a dim lantern when she kicked 
over the bucket. Many’s the time I’ve 
warmed my fingers in my armpits in 
the intervals of hanging harness on mis- 
begotten mules. 

Bill Carey remained true to his class 
until he was 18 years old. Then he walked 
out on his father and the little farm in 
New York State and hiked for life. He 
did not know where he was going. He 
had no money. He had no schooling to 
speak of, the nearest school being at so 
great a distance that the travelling time 
cut seriously into Bill’s devotion to cut- 
ting enough wood to keep the kitchen 
stove red hot and feeding the sheep. 

About the only thing that he knew 
how to do was to drive a team. There 
was an affinity between Bill Carey and 
horses. The place where the most money 
was offered to persons who were eccentric 
in this way was on the railroad fills and 
ditch drags of the growing West. Carey 
trailed around behind enough horses to 
mount the entire U.S. Army, the handle 
of a Slusser scraper in his calloused hand. 
By this time he had become even less 
class-conscious than when he left home 

“T will not,” said he to himself, “be 
a condemned hoss-hustler all my endur- 
ing days.” 


Carey and His Wage Slaves 


HE HAD grown to be a fairly hard- 
eyed, hard-handed man. Nowadays his 
reputation among his wage slaves is that 
he works them until their eyes hang out 
and pays them top prices with bonuses 
and stands by them in every way and 
does not want to be yessed and will on 
occasion strike a man down for no-ing him 
and has been knocked cock-eyed without 
getting mad about it. He has built rail- 
roads and ditches and drains and tunnels 
all over the map. 

Now he is grading a route over the 
tops of the Andes. Purely as a side issue 
and not at all because he wanted to get 
into it he is managing the Madison 
Square Garden. 

If Tex Rickard had lived William I’. 
Carey would have gone to the Garden 
only when a particularly good fight was 
on. Between times he trusted Rickard to 
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run it. If Rickard had remained class 
ious he must have been a cow- 
puncher to the day of his death. It might 
be urged, of course, that Rickard’s true 
class was among the gamblers rather than 
among the cowpunchers. He dearly loved 
+) win money on a long chance. It is hard 


conse 


to Wl 
to say just how the proletariat would 
look upon a proletarian card slicker. 


The list might be expanded, of course. 
There are thousands of teachers and edi- 
tors and inventors and lawyers and what- 
nots who began with nothing. But the 
Communists admit this and I have given 
their explanation for individual success. 
(reed or sycophancy or dishonesty or 
selfishness. The man, say the Commu- 
nists through Engdahl, should remain 
loval to his class. The Communist theory 
s that most of the goods in the world 
are in the possession of classes that have 
no right to them. No matter if the owners 
have worked for the goods, or produced 
them, or inherited them. 

“Those are our goods” they say. 
“Gimme.” 

“And if we’—for the purpose of argu- 
ment I briefly impersonated a blood- 
sucker—“if we do not want to give up 


these goods?” 


When the Shooting Begins 


THEN when the world revolution comes 
the goods will be taken away from us. 
Bloodshed, however, would only come if 
the proletarian demands were resisted. 
Engdahl said that was the history of 
revolutions. Only when the counter-rev- 
olution began would blood be shed. When 
owners of property began to fight back. 

“You wouldn’t blame me for fighting 
back? For defending my own goods?” 

“But you have no right to fight back. 
They are not your goods. They are our 
goods. They belong to the proletariat.” 

In a nutshell, then, the Communist 
idea Is that today’s bottom elass shall be- 
come tomorrow’s top class. The men who 
have not taken advantage of the chance 
'o rise shall displace the men who have 
risen. 

. The men who have never managed 
shall oust the managers. The men who 
“ ve no houses shall take the houses of 
‘he men who have. If the able ones at- 
‘empt to resist the unable ones they are 
to be shot as they were in Russia. 

The weakness of the Communist the- 
cry must always be that as soon as a 
man demonstrates his ability he is apt 
‘ become class-unconscious at the speed 
mig hungry mink. Only the inept and the 
fanatics will be left behind. 

Pes: oe gaze with a kind of hor- 
cae si — at this nice, gentle, 
ae 0 could assent to the sug- 
eestion that under certain conditions I— 


ME—might be shot in a class war. Right 


through the pulp. 


(This is . F 
7 oy the second of a series of articles 
“T Corey. The third will appear in the 


July 4 mber.) 
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HE BIG CUSTOMER and the small 

buyer will each tell you that “Y oungs- 
town Service’ is more than a printed 
promise—that it is something which takes 
hold of your order in the mail room, stays 
with it through the mill and follows it 
right through to its actual delivery with 
every shipment. 
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YOUNGSTOY 
DIP CONDUIT 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE COMPANY 


One of the oldest manufacturers of copper-bearing steel, 
under the well-known andestablished tradename“ Copperoid” 


General Offices: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


ATLANTA—Healey Bldg. NEW ORLEANS—Hibernia Bldg. 
BOSTON —80 Federal St. NEW YORK-—30 Church St. 
BUFFALO—Liberty Bank Bldg. PHILADELPHIA— 
CHICAGO—Conway Bldg. Franklin Trust Bldg. 
CINCINNATI—Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH—Oliver Bldg. 
CLEVELAND—Union Trust Bldg. SAVANNAH-M and M T Terminals 
DALLAS—Magnolia Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO: - 
DENVER —Continental Oil Bldg. 55 New Montgomery St. 
DETROIT —Fisher Bldg. SEATTLE —Central Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.— ST. LOUIS— Shel ne 
ommerce Bldg. 13th and Locus 4 
MINNEAPOLIS ~ Bldg. YOUNGSTOWN— oe aa 
N REPRESENTATIVE—The Youngstown Steel Products Co., 
ates House, Old Broad St., London, E. C. England 
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When writing to THe YouncstowN SHEET & Tuse Company please mention Nation's Business 

















radio fom munication wit 
office and your brokers. se 
advantages are yours on White 


Star Express steamers. \ 


Sail from New York Saturday. 


Spend one week end at sea and 
the next in London or Paris. In 
17 days you are back at your | 


desk. \ 


Sail on the Majestic, the world’s 
largest ship, or the popular 
Olympic, If time is less pressing, 
the Homeric, Belgenland, Minne- 
/ waska or Minnetonka. 


Whether important foreign ap- 
pointments or rest and relaxa- 
tion prompt the trip, you return 
refreshed and rested. And the 
cost is mot excessive. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 


For full information address No. 1 Broadway, 
New York, ouroffices elsewhere or authorized 
steamship agents. 
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Labor Looks at Industry 


(Continued from page 41) 


| life where we have no charts, The mari- 


ners’ maps of the days of Columbus are 

no more antiquated than is the industriai 

map of our country 20 years ago. 
Railroad expansion—and abuse— 


’ | brought upon us railroad commissions and 
| the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


We had to have these things for immedi- 
ate protection. We are supervising the 
development of waterpower through a 


| federal agency. We have to do this or suf- 


fer tragic waste and abuse. 
Radio is governed entirely by a fed- 


.| eral commission. We have had to resort 
| to this means of protection of the public 
_ interest. I could multiply these instances 
| by a score or more of outstanding cases. 


Under Herbert Hoover, who is surely 
no collectivist from a theorefical point of 
view and who by his life’s work has shown 
that he believes in the individual right to 
forge ahead, the Department of Com- 
merce reached out a restraining hand until 
government, through that department, 
touched almost every leading industry. 
No matter how gentle may have been the 
restraint, it has been exercised. Our gov- 
ernment has gone into the business of gov- 
erning business on a grand scale—and I 
fear we have but begun. 

There are, of course, times when, in the 
face of immediate needs, we must cast 
aside our prejudices and our theories and 
resort to measures that, in pure theory 
we do not like. It is such times that have 
caused us to resort to the rule by bureau 
to which I have called attention. 


The Paramount Issue Before Us 


WHETHER we shall go on with govern- 
mentalism, leading to state socialism, or 
whether we shall work out a way more in 
keeping with what I am certain is the 
American philosophy—that is one of the 


| greatest issues of the day and perhaps the 


greatest. As an American and as an official 
in the trade union movement, I regard 
that issue as of paramount importance 
and I find myself confronted with its im- 
plications at every turn. 

My philosophy of life revolts against 
enlarging the scope of governmentalism. I 
want the utmost degree of freedom for all 
men and women, and I cannot see it in 
governmentalism or in the state socialism 


| which must merge out of it and from it 


into the day that is just around the corner 
of the future. 

There was a time when decades were 
required to bring such a social issue to a 
climax, or to a focus. Today we move so 
rapidly that where decades used to pass 
without material change, years now work 
revolutions of method, system and 
thought. We cannot look for the easy 
process of older days. Instead, we must 


contemplate the fast thinking, fast mov- 
ing times in which we live and we must 
understand that the speed of change in- 
evitably grows from year to year. 

On every hand I see men and groups 
and powers plunging ahead, reckless of 
social consequences, regardless of human 
freedom, laying the foundation for more 
and more governmental restraint and | 
wonder whether we shall be able to pre- 
serve the institutions in which we have 
built our faith. Restraints we must have, 
protection we must have, government 
we must have. But let those who think 
only of today’s abuses and today’s needs 
remember also that the institution which 
today merely restrains will tomorrow gov- 
ern and direct. 


Government by Bureaucracy 


THAT AGENCY which is given power to 
say “thou shalt not” will soon find the 
power to command, “thou shalt’; and of 
this we have ample evidence in such bu- 
reaucracy as we already have. It is diffi- 
cult to realize, but I think sadly true, that 
we are today governed as much by de- 
partment, bureau and commission regula- 
tions as we are by laws enacted by elected 
representatives. That power to govern 
will grow or diminish. The peculiar thing 
about any such situation is that the power 
will grow, if merely let alone, while it can- 
not be diminished without conscious and 
vigorous effort. 

So, I think we are at. a crossroads where 
we must decide whether, in our vast new 
world of industry we are to submit to an 
insidiously evolving suzerainty of the 
state, or whether we are to find means of 
preserving the democracy of our fathers, 
the freedom of our earlier days, the insti- 
tutions which have marked the United 
States apart among nations as a country 
in which the individual did amount to 
something and could move about to please 
the inner urgings of a sovereign citizen. 

I am all for the democracy that was 
America, that still has its hold on the 
American mind as no political faith has 
ever in history gripped so mighty a mul- 
titude and I know that my conviction, my 
philosophy of life, if you will, is shared 
by the organized wage earners throughout 
our land. 

I have tried to set forth as clearly as 
possible my absolute conviction that we 
must apply to our industrial life, in 4 
manner suited to and rooted in that in- 
dustrial life, the principles of freedom, 
justice and democracy which have been 
worked out in our political life. It seems 
appropriate to apply this measure, or this 
belief, to definite problems of our rapid- 
ly changing life. We can do this with some 
success because, while change is rapid, 1 
is in a fairly definite given direction— 
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Can 
BAGS 


Save YOU money? 


_ Find out * this easy way 
















One of our engineers studied 
the packing methods of an axe 
handle manufacturer who was 
using crates. It was found 
that a properly designed bag 
would be much cheaper. We 
designed the bag—and a pack- 
ing machine which cut his 
costs tremendously. Is habit 
dictating your packaging 
methods? Find out.* 


*Without cost to you 
we will send an expert 
to study your packag- 
ing methods and costs, 

















LOTH bags are now being used by shippers of an 

amazing variety of products, from raw materials 
to manufactured goods. These shippers are actually 
saving thousands of dollars in first cost of containers, 
in handling costs, warehouse space, inventory, freight 
and damage claims. 

You may not have considered bags as containers for 
your product. But many unusual commodities are now 
being shipped better and cheaper in hags. Don’t be 
Content until you get all the facts. 

The Textile Bag Manufacturers Association offers 
the services of a staff of trained packaging engineers. 
On request, one of these engineers will visit your plant. 





205 W. WACKER DRIVE 


When writing to Texti 


TEXTILE BAG 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


He will analyze your packing methods, your material 
and labor costs. A report will be submitted to you in 
writing frankly stating whether bags will save you 
money and how much. 

If ordinary bags are not suitable, our laboratory 
staff will develop new shapes, types or designs. 

If special packaging machinery will aid in reducing 
costs or doing a better job, our engineers will design 
new equipment. 

Take advantage of this unusual service. It costs you 
nothing. Yet it may produce startling information for 
you. A note on your business letterhead will tell us 
you are interested, 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ge Bac MANurActurers ASSOCIATION please mention Nation’s Business 
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Effect of corrosion on an ordinary steel rives 
and a rivet of Toncan Iron, both of which 
have been tested for the same length of 
time. These were originally the same size 


tae SHIPS that plow the 
briny seas, or freighters that 
ply both fresh and salt waters, each 
must wage a vigorous battle against 
rust and corrosion. Progressive 
ship builders now use Toncan 
Copper Mo-lyb-den-um Iron for 
the plates that form the ship’s hull 
—and for the tenacious rivets that 
bind these plates in place. 


In countless other uses this remark- 

ably durable alloy of pure 

iron, copper and mo- ashen 
es 

lybdenum has demon- «JON 

strated a resistance to 

rust and corrosion, that is 
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and RIVETS 
of TONCAN 
IRON 
defeat RUST 
and SALT 
CORROSION 


outstanding among ferrous metals. 


In engine boilers, culverts, steam 
and oil piping—all subject to 
continuous danger from corrosion 
—Toncan assures surpassing per- 
manence. For exposed metal 
parts of buildings, from homes 
to skyscrapers, leading architects 
specify Toncan. Manufacturers 
of stoves, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines and scores of 
household and com- 
mercial products, use 
Toncan Iron to insure 
gteater satisfaction and 
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CENTRALALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 


Massillon and Canton, Ohio 
WORLD'S LARGEST AND MOST HIGHLY SPECIALIZED ALLOY STEEL PRODUCERS 


When writing to Centrac ALLoy Sree. Corporation please mention Nation's Business 





forward and in growing units of operation. 

I have spoken about the matter of 
mergers. I have asked whether we are to 
have larger and larger mergers and con- 
solidations. I believe we are and I do not 
see how it can be stopped. Perhaps many 
do not see the matter this way, but is it 
not the case, perhaps, that our industrial 
units, our financial units, the units of 
every kind in our whole world of materia] 
things, are seeking to complete them- 
selves, to add missing factors to them- 
selves, to round themselves out so that 
they may become as nearly complete as 
possible and as nearly as possible proof 
against destruction ? 


The Quest for Unassailability 


I THINK there is something larger at 
work than just the blind and slashing 
overreaching of men. A pulp mill cannot 
live unless it can have raw materials, 
transportation, market and credit. Own- 
ers of pulp mills seek to own forests. Per- 
haps they want to own railroads. They 
seek alliances, at least, with finance. They 
seek permanence of life, a guarantee of 
life—unassailability. 

Henry Ford has erected a vertical 
trust. He has under one ownership just 
about everything from the raw products 
in the earth to the last intangible thing 
that makes an industry proof against fore- 
seeable attack, which is good will. He has 
mines, forests, glass works, railroads, 
steamers, airplanes, smelters, machine 
shops, money, credit—everything he can 
possess that will make certain the con- 
tinuance of operation of that conveyor 
system that turns out Ford products. 

I am profoundly convinced that there 
is something more than greed in develop- 
ments of this kind. There is growth in 
them, there is a great struggle for sur- 
vival and for completeness in survival. 
Growth is very often lawless, as witness 
any jungle, and that is where we are al- 
lowing trouble to grow. 

In nature everything grows. But in 
nature also ruthlessness goes with growth. 
Nature is as lavish with poisonous growth 
as with wholesome growth. Nature has 
provided something to prey upon almost 
everything. Where nature restrains she 
does so, generally, through destruction. 
This tendency led many of the early phi- 
losophers astray. If we did not conceive It 
to be the destiny of man to survive above 
all other things on earth, we could believe 
that we, too, were consigned to the un- 
tamed laws of nature. 

But man brings nature’s laws into or- 
der and bends them to suit his purposes. 
He cuts clearings in the jungle and holds 
the jungle at bay, that he may live and 
be free from its menaces. Our industrial 
and financial growths are responding to 
what may be very definite laws, but 1! 
man is to be the master of industry, if 
man is to be the beneficiary, then we must 
consider whether we can find the way to 
permit healthy industrial growth, in the 
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direction of its natural bent, without ri 
dangering the tangible and the intangible 
things cherished by man. 

| have no purpose to make these things 

seem involved. The principles are simple, 
put a Ford industry 1s very involved. If 
at all the wheels we are In con- 
‘ysion, while if we look at a principle we 
ire in a serene plaee, filled with a confi- 
ence that cannot be shaken. 
There was a time when labor men 
-hought trusts and combinations were the 
work of the devil. Now it is our belief that 
che antitrust and antiee:: piracy laws do 
not meet present and future requirements. 
Those laws are not the laws of the future. 
They do not prevent growth and they do 
not guarantee or provide against the 
abuses of undisciplined growth. They 
merely impede and are made to operate 
» collateral fields for which they were 
never intended. 

The United States Steel Corporation, 
an economic unit, an economic justifica- 
tion of itself, disclosed to us once and for 
all that there are limits beyond which 
legislative power cannot go, without what 
may well be regarded as tantamount to 
revolution. In any event, it stopped the 
trust-busting idea. We no longer think 
‘rusts are going to be smashed, but neith- 
er are we convinced that their boards of 
directors ought to have their own way 
about everything. 
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The Octopuses of the Future 
THE United States Steel Corporation 
t stood when the Supreme Court took 
refuge in the rule of reason, was a minor 
vetopus in comparison to some that are 
now growing up and still more a minor one 
n comparison to some that we shall have 
presently. And a cartelized Europe 
threatens to give even our expansionists 
something to contemplate in the way of 
perlected combinations and monopolies. 
I believe that industrial organization, 
relation and form should develop in the 
manner best fitted to the production of 
‘hings needed by the human race and 
dest fitted to getting those things into 
possession of the human race. But I do 
not believe that industry is the master 
nd man the servant. The wheels are not 
put together for the convenience and 
pleasure of the wheels, but for the service 
0! mankind, 
I do not. want to be misunderstood. I 
m to the limit a proponent and defender 
0! the concept of human relationship laid 
down in the Constitution. I am absolutely 
= the American and democratic idea of 
= chien ownership of property and 
© properly safeguarded inviolability of 
ownership. My concern is the threat 
‘sainst that system bound up in its 
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abuse, 
The 


inolic e 
‘isa English-speaking people have a 
Protoun 


d reverence for the institution of 
Tivate pr 2 : : 
in .“ property and, to put it plainly, for 
ene 4 sf 
nght of a man to do as he pleases, so 
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HE price you pay and the 

value you receive are not 
always identical. The manu- 
facturer whose production 
methods are wasteful or ineffi- 
cient cannot possibly give you, 
the buyer, the most value 
per dollar. 


To-an extent not heretofore 
possible, Thew has combined 
the precision of a hand-built 
machine with mass production. 
A Thew Lorain Crane or Shovel, 
like the automobile, gives its 
purchaser today a per dollar 
value made vastly greater by 
standardization in design and 
high production efficiency. 


Before you O. K. the purchase 
price of a crane.or shovel, it 
is, then, just good judgment 
to investigate the dollar per 
dollar value of Thew Lorain 
equipment. 


THE THEW SHOVEL CO. 


Builders of power Shovels 
and Cranes for 34 years 


LORAIN 55-60-75 


Shovels: Cranes: Draglines + Back- 
TIT oe ee A 
Gasoline, Diesel. Electric 
and Steam Power 
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ara PAL 
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Pick the best golfer you know. Watch 
the full free swing of his stroke, his 
poise, balance. His unworried con- 
centration on the game. You may be 
sure he wears an athletic supporter. 
PAL is far superior to the ordinary all- 
elastic supporter. It is porous. . . knit of 
soft-covered elastic threads. A more éf- 
ficient supporter ... snug where it should 
be ... comfortable all over. PAL doesn’t 
get perspiration-stiff . . . doesn’t chafe. 
At all drug stores .. . one dollar. (Price 
slightly higher in Canada.) 


Bauer & Black 


A Dwvision of the Kendall Co. 
CHICAGO ..- NEW YORK 2c TORONTO 


Also makers of the famous O=P=C 


For 40 years the leading suspensory for 
daily wear 





Arlac Dry Stencils 
Acclaimed By Users 


Arlac—the better dry stencil 
which cuts sharper lines— 
gives better typewritten copies 
and clear cut art reproduc- 
tions. “O's” and “e’s” ki 
theircenters. Durable forlong 
runs. Send for a free sample. 
Arlac Dry Stencil Corp’n 
419 Fourth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send stencil to A 
duplicator 
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another to do likewise. The American 
people, in the mass, have no heritage of 
the ways of feudalism or serfdom, and so 
the convictions of democracy are as firm- 
ly held by the wage earners as they are by 
the employers. 

“Don’t tread on me,” that early battle 
ery of freedom, is just as potent today 
and may it be so always. But however we 
may reverence the right of private prop- 
erty we recognize with equal force the 
right of eminent domain. The point I 
want to make is that the right to own 
property without threat of losing it is 
conditioned on one important thing. The 
needs of all the people are superior to con- 
flicting rights of any one among them. 


Assuring Continued Ownership 


“THE right to continued ownership can 
only be assured by respecting the rights of 
all the people. No property, big or little, 
can be guaranteed to permanent private 
ownership if that ownership destroys 
rights valued by the people and neces- 
sary to them. Moreover, in the end the 
people will be the judges of that ne- 
cessity. 

Combinations, I am convinced, will and 


| should continue, and as I have tried to 
| make abundantly clear, the entry of 
| political government into the realm of 
| industrial ownership or control would be 
| fraught with disaster. But combinations 








cannot perpetrate injustices upon the 
masses of the people, they cannot unduly 
exploit them, they cannot rob them of 
their liberties, they cannot make bond 
servants of them, without facing the cer- 
tainty that there will be a judgment of 
the necessities of the people and when that 
judgment is taken it will be enforced. 

My conviction is that in our industrial 
life we must find a way to orderliness, a 
way to justice, a way to freedom from 
abuse, a way to enforcement of respect 
for individual rights, a way to safeguard 
in the workshop the same things that we 
have safeguarded in our political and so- 
cial life. 

It is my further conviction that we must 
build up within industry the machinery 
for doing this great thing. It must be per- 
fectly clear to everyone who thinks at all 
that the less industry is able to bring 
order and justice into its own house, the 
more urge and demand there will be that 
political forces step in to right the wrongs. 
Let me specify. 

Freedom of contract is guaranteed po- 
litically to all in our country. To a serious 
degree industry has nullified that guaran- 
tee in one way and another. Under the 
guarantee of freedom of contract every 
man should be as free to join a union as 
the employer is to join a trade associa- 
tion. But many industries have robbed 
him of that freedom by forcing him to 
sign, as a condition of employment, what 
employers call an individual contract and 
what workers call a “yellow dog contract.” 

The failure of industry to cease seek- 


ing to enforce such a so-called contract, js 
forcing union men everywhere to seek 
legislative remedies. The trouble with lec. 
islative remedies for specific evils js that 
they also may later turn out to be halters 
on legitimate efforts. 

Consider now the feelings of a worker 
who is employed by a monopoly or by an 
industry that is so nearly a monopoly that 
there is little other opportunity for his 
services and who finds himself in that jn- 
dustry compelled either to sign such a con- 
tract or to forego employment. If he has 
any longing whatever for freedom of 4c- 
tion he must resent with great. bitterness 
the obligation forced upon him. Am I not 
right in assuming that this resentment 
may easily enough become a dangerous 
thing? It is not safe to assume that the 
resentment will express itself solely 
against the wrong which bred it. It is 
much more likely that it will operate 
against the entire institution. 

The restraint sought to be enforced by 
the individual work contract is but an- 
other form of the restraint sought to be 
enforced by what has come to be called 
the company union. The company union 
holds the workers equally in restraint and 
to the same degree compels them to sub- 
mit to the mastery of employers. Indeed, 
the tendency is to use both forms of re- 
straint jointly. 


A Word to the Employers 


IF AND when these forms, or either of 
them, are given the support of law, to that 
extent are the workers then faced with the 
further necessity—or so they are almost 
surely going to believe—of seeking further 
action, state regulation and state control 
It is impossible to restrain with state 
sanction without facing the consequence 
of reaction through the state. One use of 
the powers of the state is almost certain 
to beget another and I counsel employers 
to look well to the consequences before 
they push the power and authority of the 
state too far down upon the workers. — 

The injunction, as used in labor dis- 
putes, is another example. There 1s a 
proper and necessary use for the writ o! 
injunction but it cannot be maintained 
with success and justice that employers 
today have any regard for its proper lim- 
itations. When industry uses the writ 0! 
injunction to compel men to do those 
things which the law and nature give 
them the right to refuse to do, industry 
is creating resentment that it can, In Its 
modern, delicate, complicated and 1n- 
volved state, ill afford. 

When industry, inversely, uses the 1- 
junction to order men to cease doing acts 
which the law and nature give them 4 
right to continue doing, it is piling up 
trouble. 

This conduct, in its immediate conse- 
quences, is forcing men to go to legisla- 
tures and to Congress for relief against a1 
evil that is purely industrial. If industry 
insists on forcing men into political bodie= 
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WHAT WESTINGHOUSE IS DOING TO MODERNIZE THE WORLD 
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WESTINGHOUSE HYDRO-ELECTRIC GENERATORS SAVE MILLIONS OF TONS OF COAL EVERY YEAR 


Putting lazy rivers to work for you 


A great river slips quietly down to sea. No show of 
effort marks its flow. No roaring falls or churning 
cataracts reveal its giant’s strength. But hidden 
in that sluggish current is the power of one hun- 
dred and fifty mammoth locomotives! 

Huge hydro-electric generators capture that 
vast energy and — 

A million homes are flooded with cheerful light. 
Fleets of electric trains race with time. Elevators 
rise in towering buildings. Machines grind in 
busy factories. Furnaces glow with in- 
tense heat. The lazy river is at work ... 
delivering comfort and convenience to 
men and women . . . energizing and 
controlling the tools of industry. 

foday, American hydro-electric plants 
develop energy totaling more than twelve 
million horsepower. It is estimated 
that they enable public utility manage- 
ment to save nearly thirty-one million 


Westinghouse 


Pi ctsthooation and steam turbines, switchboard and 
ences: transmission equipment, motors, con- 


Appliances 





The Sign of a 
Westinghouse Dealer 


tons of coal a year for American industry. 

The name of Westinghouse has ever been in the 
foreground of hydro-electric development. Thirty- 
four years ago Westinghouse installed at Niagara 
Falls the forerunner of all modern large-scale 
hydro-electric generators. Recently, Westing- 
house has made more history by completing 
three of the gererators that surpass in size any- 
thing of this kind which man has yet constructed. 

From the generation of power to its ulti- 
mate application Westinghouse respon- 
sibility runs the entire course. Stokers 


trol apparatus and modern lighting are 
means by which Westinghouse aids the 
cheaper production of power and its 
more effective application in homes, 
offices, railways, ships, factories, mills 
and mines. 


Westinghouse 
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Aside From Value 


Not merely the value of the plant 
properties, but all information 
regarding them, their condition, 
the cost of their maintenance, 
the aceuracy of their reflection in 
financial records can be supplied 
accurately and impartially through 


American Appraisal Service. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 























3 9 consecutive issues of NATION’S BUSINESS 
to keep you informed of 

every important trend in business 

until August, 1932! 
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for relief against purely industria] evils 
then industry must be prepared to see 
men get the habit of going to legislatipec 
and to Congress. Those who hold to the 
belief that the less political governmen: 
there is for industry the better, will, | 
think, easily see the logic of an effort ¢, 
stem the tide. 

Organization is the first step toward 
self-discipline or self-government. (‘op- 
certed action cannot be taken without 
organization. Many industries which to- 
day are in mortal terror lest there be jn 
industry some organization of which they 
cannot approve are spending thousands 
of dollars in efforts to lobby in Washing- 
ton, hoping either to get or to stop levis- 
lation affecting their industry. 

Certain public policies affecting indus- 
try must always be written in Congress. 
But if men in industry who are bold 
enough in other directions could only 
strip from their eyes the blinders of fear, 
tradition and superstition and face facts 
without bias they would understand that 
they may have to fight hard in the future 
to undo much that they so willingly and 
foolishly do today. 

Industry has steadily fought the move 
to reduce the number of hours constitut- 
ing the work day. The United States Steel 
Corporation not so long ago contended 
that it could not operate without the 12- 
hour day. How foolish that sounds to- 
day! The unions have not been able, even 
at this late date, to reduce the number of 
working hours everywhere as they ought 
to be reduced. 


) 


A Job Belonging to Industry 


ALWAYS the progress has been slow and 
always it has lagged. Out of this situation 
has grown a movement to fix the hours by 
law. We still have that movement. Yet 
nothing could be more foolish, more un- 
necessary or more damaging in every way 
than legislation fixing any number oi 
hours as the work day. 

That job belongs in industry and it has 
approached the halls of legislatures only 
because employers refuse to join in doing 
the job where it should be done, or insist 
on doing it by ukase, arbitrarily, which 
comes to the same thing. There is not one 
of us who will not use whatever means 
may come to hand to remedy an abuse. 
when all other means fail, if we regard 
the abuse as of enough importance. 

When the American Colonists had a 
paramount issue that could be settled in 
no other way they went to war. When 
wage earners today cannot help make the 
rules they deem necessary to a decent liie 
they strike, or they go to the legislature 
or to Congress or wherever they think 
they can get a remedy. 


In the second part of this article which 
will appear in the July issue, Matthew 
Woll will discuss social legislation, organ- 
ized labor and outline his opinions as to 
future trends in industry. 
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y ET'S begin this month with a sharp 
s criticism of Nation’s BusINEss, 


- made still more interesting because 
. the eritie was so disturbed that 
he cabled us from London at great length. 
; The sender of the cable is E. A, Melling- 
\ er,a director of the Automatic Telephone 
Manufacturing Company of Liverpool, 
ind of the International Automatic Tele- 

phone Company of London. 
I have been shown a copy of the Casson 
article in your March issue which is being 
circulated here by interested parties and I 
am amazed not only that you should lend 
your magazine to such obvious propaganda 
but that you should have so little regard 





for international decencies as to make an |}. HERE is always ample “backbone” 
uncalled for and unwarranted attack on a in a Frexr-Post Binder— it is a firm, 
British institution and on its personnel. lid book 

{side from ethics you must know, if you som : OOK, whether you have 100 
made any investigation whatever, that the sheets in it, Or 1000. 

article is grossly unfair, that it is filled with ‘ 
= misleading statements and that its Why? Because the sheets are held on solid, 
ee tone cannot fail rigid posts, instead of chains or straps. 
0 create a painful impression in official : : 

nd bsineas lien anne These posts are attached to flexible link 
p ‘ nally I think regulated private own- sections. They pull down flush with the 
ership of publie utilities preferable to gov- i i 

ernment ownership but I observe that the top cover when the flexible sections 7 
British people have government ownership drawn into the lower cover by turning 
of telephones because they want it after the ke 

having = private ownership a long and - 

ree . The telephone department is ably Two inches of working space is always 
and efficiently administered. I have had oc- : : i i 

cision recently to make comparisons and available for quick insertion or removal 
in My Opinion the telephone service of Lon- of sheets. Capacity is unlimited — just 


don is superior to that of New York or ; 
Chicago. I believe any thorough unbiased add post-sections. 


Investigatl . . Z 
The Here is real binder economy, through great- 

ie rate of growth in England is now oc f 

a oe greater than in America| The Binder & utility and capacity. 

‘nd the introduction of modern methods * 

and machinery is proceeding at a more with Posts Most office supply dealers have Fiexi-Post 

rapid rate -- : ° 

Lut Tate. It is nonsense to argue that the that or can get it for you. Ask your local dealer. 

5 joi density of telephones in America | Disappear 

cee) Private ownership. America has a STATIONERS Loose LEAF Co. 
spondingly greater density of motor MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


cars, The publication of such articles as 





sson's may serve some domestic purpose 
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2 interest, but I assure you it can only 

ra your magazine abroad. If it is in 

ine with your poliey I suggest you change 

our name to “Other Nation’s Business.” ie 
; Let us take two or three of the things 

Mr. Mellinger gs 


says. We didn’t know 
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PEELLE 


SERVICE... 
and saving 
SPEED... 


PEELLE Electric Operators used with 
PEELLE Doors quicken shaftway traffic. 
Doors open and close automatically ...at 
the touch of the button switch. Freight 
handling time is saved...labor reduced... 
greater production economies result. Fif- 
teen thousand installations, in almost every 
type of industry, attest the endurance and 
efficient performance of PEELLE doors. 
Consult our engineering department, or a 
PEELLE Catalog will be sent on request. 
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THE PEELLE COMPANY, Brooklyn, New York 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphie, Atlanta end 
30 ether cities. In Caneda: Toronto and Hamilton, Ontarie 


Freight 
ElewStor 


DOORS 


“The doorway of America’s freight elevator traffic” 









You Come to 
Atlanta 


live at the Atlanta Biltmore, the 
South’s Supreme Hotel. 600 outside 
rooms, smallest 12x20 feet; 4-acre park, 
5 minutes from business, theatres, 
shops. Golf, tennis, swimming, horse- 
back for our guests at Atlanta clubs. 


RATES 
Single Double 


$4, $5, $6 $6, $8, $10 
30 Rooms at $3.50 


Write for booklet “Points of Interest in Atlanta” 








Extra Edition 
Copies 


of Nation’s Business con- 
taining a complete report of 
the Annual Meeting of the 
United States Chamber of 
Commerce may be secured 
for distribution to your asso- 
ciates and employes at ten 
cents a copy. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















EXPORT 


Sales and Advertising Manager of Important U. 8S. 
Mfg. Company would like to communicate with con- 
cern seeking permanent representation in British 
Territory, preferably England or Canada. British, 
aged 30. 


First communication to ‘‘A” Box 519, Lenox, Mass. 
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nent might seem to someone else cautious 
and fair. 

In any event Mr. Mellinger and the 
editors of Nation’s Business are in 
agreement on one thing, for he says, “| 
think regulated private ownership of pub- 
lic utalities preferabld ito government 
ownership.” 
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FROM Lyndonville, Vt., up in the far 
northeast corner of that very American 
state, comes some sharp comment on farm 
relief proposals. John L. Norris writes: 


It would almost seem as though the ad- 
ministration was obliged to do something 
along the line of farm relief, but certainly 
hope it is not going to be anything radical. 
It seems utterly absurd to raise auto- 
matically the price of the grain grower, and 
thereby increase the price of grain to the 
dairyman who is having a harder time than 
the grain grower. 

About every dairyman east of central 
Ohio is buying western grain. The progres- 
sive farmers are wondering what it is all 
about. As a matter of fact, most of the 
farmers are the ones that seem to be the 
least concerned about the whole matter. 
It is one of these cases whereby our Con- 
gressmen will grasp at anything that they 
think will make them popular and go out 
and make a big shout for it. The dairyman 
east of.central Ohio will be hard hit, if this 
bill goes through. 

The writer was born and brought up on 
a farm, and can remember when dressed 
pork sold for five cents, butter for fourteen 
cents, maple sugar for six cents and every- 
thing along this line accordingly. 


¢ 


THERE is a good deal of the personal 
and human relation back of all this talk 
about the community and the chain store. 
H. W. Perry, field secretary of the Tulare 
Chamber of Commerce, Tulare, Cal., 
brings it out very clearly when he says: 


Having been very much interested in th 
article of the “Chamber and the Chain 
Store” in your March issue the thought oc- 
curred to me that you might be interested 
in knowing how this problem was met here. 

This city has a population of about 7,000 
and this Chamber of Commerce is now 1n 
its forty-fifth successful year. All the chain 
stores here are members of this Chamber. 

We have recently completed one of the 
most successful years, having as our pres!- 
dent a manager of a chain store known as 
“a nation-wide institution.” 

This Chamber also owns and operates 4 
county fair, which is now in its tenth suc- 
cessful year with holding assets of approx!- 
mately $100,000. 

This proves that the right kind of a man 
in the chain stores can gain and hold th: 
confidence of the buying public and the re- 
spect of his competitors. The chain stor 
referred to has doubled its floor space 12 
the last two years. 


¢ 


BUT balance it with the view of Charles 
E. Logan of Dallas, Tex.: 


It seems to me that the small retail store 
man is gone forever and that the chain 
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Physical terminus of three trans-conti- 
nental railroad lines; a port of call by 
coastal, intercoastal, European and trans- 
Pacific steamship lines; aviation center 
hye the hg ae ages California, because of its geographical . 
ocation, dominates distribution by rail, water and air. Added t ‘ 
this centralization a transportation lines on the eastern side of the A Book for Executives 
great harbor of San Francisco Bay is a remarkably equable all-year we LA nthe 
working climate, large areas of level, low-priced isboancial eer 4 WE SELECTED OAK a) 
an excellent labor market, unlimited hydro-electric power at most 
favorable rates, and distribution costs which make Oakland the 
most economical point from,which to cover the markets of theWest. 
In the eleven western states are over 12,500,000 prosperous 
peor people who are educated to buying, and able to buy, the 
_ Here western prosperity reaches its height for California 
= s third in the United States in total savings bank deposits. Of 
be 's 12,500,000 people, over 6,000,000 live in California, with a Mailed on request. Write In- 
be — within 150 miles of Oakland. Then across the Pacific are dustrial Department, Oakland 
arkets with an estimated population of 900,000,000, which have Chamber of Commerce. 
as yet been scarcely touched. 
: A study of western business geography will prove beyond all 
succeaia contradiction that in practically every line of industrial 
a Oakland has more advantages to offer the manufacturer 
‘than any other Pacific Coast city. 


OAKLAN D-Gilifomic 


MpeR oF ComMeERcE please mention Nation’s Business 
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Here are the personally-writ- 
ten statements of a number of 
nationally-known concerns op- 
erating in the Oakland Indus- 
trial area, on the advantages ont 
of location which they enjoy. 





When writing to OAKLAND CHA 
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You know how important your fan 
is when you work in hot weather. 
Don’t forget that all through your 
organization the sultry, stuffy sum- 
mer heat is dragging down quality 
and quantity of work, whether in 
factory or office. Whether for in- 
dividuals or groups, Wagner Fans 
create the cool, strong breeze that 
stimulates better spirits and better 
work...and don’t forgetyour family. 


Wagner 
Fans 
For Your 
Employees 


Your Wagner Fan dealer can show you 
how to use Wagner Fans to greatest 
advantage in office, factory and home. 


Literature on Request 


WAGNER ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


6400 Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis, U. S. A 


Wagner Sales Offices and Service 

Stations in 25 Principal Cities 
Products: FANS... Desk .. . Wall. . . Ceiling 
TRANSFORMERS..Power..Distribution..Instrument 
MOTORS..Single-phase ..Polyphase..Direct Current 


61-7531-9 


"her tir f Vac Srpcrere Cy n : Jation’ ; 
When wr 7 to Wacner Execteic Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 








stores have put an end to what you call the 
middleman’s prosperity. I think if Mr. Gar- 
retson were engaged in business in Texas in 
competition with the chain stores, that he 
would change his mind about the effect the 
chain stores have on the retail business. 

He would find it necessary to engage him- 
self in bargain grabbing to attempt to com- 
pete with the prices of the chain store and 
if he found his buying power less than the 
resources of the chain store, he would find 
himself where the independent retailer js 
today, out of business, for the people will 
not buy an article of a retailer at a higher 
price than even a similar article can be pur- 
chased from a chain store. 

. 


H. R. GATES of The Texas Company, 
New York City, has this pleasant word 
to say about Nation’s Business: 


Your publication is improving all the 
time. You are hitting a happy medium be- 
tween economics expressed in a highly tech- 
nical manner not understandable by the 
average reader and the type of article that 
prevails in many of our newspapers of a 
style that does not carry conviction because 
somehow we casual readers wonder if the 
paper is responsible for the article or wheth- 
er it is propaganda. 


Then Mr. Gates turns in his letter to 
taxes and says: 


In your February number you have a 
caption, “Mr. Coolidge Recommends.” One 
phrase furnished the text for some thought 
on my part, “A thorough study of the prob- 
lem due to state and local taxation bur- 
dens.” 

The revenue from taxes gives us police 
protection, fire protection, health protec- 
tion; such items as these lie close to our 
everyday life. 

To what extent is the municipality, then 
the state, then the nation responsible for 
the protection and assistance achieved by 
the use of the taxes we pay? If we eliminate 
national defense, postal facilities and the 
federal courts, what excuse is there for the 
national government overlapping the state 
government? Or in other words, why should 
we not look entirely to the state or munici- 
pal government to afford us protection ex- 
cept where it is necessary that the states 
combine? Could Mr. Coolidge broaden his 
statement a little and suggest the advisa- 
bility of eliminating lap-over in activities 
between national and state activities with 
consequent lowering of the ultimate taxes 
we common people must stand? 


+ 


WHEN Seth Dunham wrote his article 
on conventions which we printed in our 
March number, he aroused many a sym- 
pathetie note. Col. W. M. Wiley of Shar- 
ples, W. Va., writes: 

This is the best analysis of speech-making 
I have ever read, and I agree with every 
word of it. The trouble is, I am afraid, the 
people who get up conventions will not 
read these illuminating remarks and guide 
themselves in conformity therewith. 


S 


GEORGE A. FIEL, secretary of the New 
England Retail Hardware Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Boston, wanted to get the gospel 
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Dependable ! 
Crane Performance. | 
N and out of the plant—materials, » finished d " j 
Tisinaied on definite dependable ye! vos tree ieee woes Pepin at ; ~ 


3 P & H Traveling Cranes have provided this dependable performance 
“= and day out year after year for over 40 years. P & H Cranes are 

esigned with a big factor of safety—have liberal sized motors, cut 
steel spur gearing, forged pinions—nothing scrimped to meet a price. 


Since industry has first used cranes, P & H has built them for such 
leaders as: 


Bethlehem Steel Studebaker Corp: C. B. & Q. R.R. 
Baldwin Locomotive General fence Andes Copper Co. 
Crane Co. Kohler Simmons Co. 
National Carbon Co. New Jersey Zinc Standard Oil 


Firestone Tire 


. : porate of our booklet, “The Story of P & H Crane Construction” 
is show you why there are more P & H Electric Cranes in service 
an any other make. A copy will be mailed on request. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 


__ Established in 1884 
3830 National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 





P@H CorduroyCranes are rapidly 
supplanting locomotive type 


j cranes around industrial plants, 
- as they go ANYWHERE and are 
far more economical in operation. 

Made in 7%, 10, 12%, 15, 20 ton 

sizes. Write for Bulletin 43-X. 
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IN THE WORLD.... 


(9489) 


THE LARGEST CRANE BUILDING CONCERN 


When writing to Harniscurecer Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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Insulate your roof with 
cork in ample thickness 


HE insulation of roofs is a worth- 
while investment when the insula- 
tion is used in adequate thickness. 
Ordinarily, from one and a half to 
two inches of Armstrong’s Cork- 
board is required to give really satis- 
factory results—to shut out summer 
heat and winter cold, to effect a 
noticeable saving in fuel. 






Armstrong’s Corkboard of ade- 
quate thickness pays for itsef in fuel sav- 
ing alone in a very few seasons. Under 
cork-insulated roofs, top floors and single story buildings 
are more easily and uniformly heated in winter and are 
many degrees cooler in summer. And in many types of 
buildings, such as offices, apartments, hotels, etc., making 
top floors comfortable, summer and winter, is worth the 
whole cost of the insulation. 


The benefits of insulation are for old buildings as well as 
new, for almost any roof can be insulated with Armstrong’s 
Corkboard. A single layer provides the full required thick- 
ness for adequate insulation. 


Write for the book, “The Insulation of Roofs with 
Armstrong’s Corkboard,” or if ceiling sweat is one of your 
problems, “The Insulation of Roofs to Prevent Condensa- 
tion.” Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company, 903 Concord 
Street, Lancaster, Pa.; McGill Bldg., Montreal; 11 Brant 


Street, Toronto. 


Armstron 


When writing to Anmstronc Corx & INsuLaTION CoMPANY please mention Nation’s Business 
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of better conventions over to his mem. 
bers and writes: 


I wonder if you will lend me the three 
cuts on pages 32 and 33 of the March issue 
of Nation’s Busingss, if I would give you 
credit for same and return the cuts to you 
after using them. F 

I am not asking for these cuts because 
they represent my convention, but because 
my convention is so different from the con- 
ditions these cuts represent, that I want to 
bring out the difference for the education of 
our members. 


td 


FRED N.SHEPHERD, Executive Man- 
ager of the American Bankers Associs- 
tion, says: 


“TI Know What’s Wrong With Conven- 
tions” is one of the best I have read of late 
even among the many good articles which 
Nation’s BuSINESS carries, 

If the idea is to hold the mirror up to 
nature then you have certainly done it in 
this story. It just happens that under the 
direction of three of our deputy managers, 
we are now setting up meetings in New 
York, Chicago and Atlanta. You may be 
interested to know that I called them all 
in my office and read this story to them. 
We all got a great kick out of it. 


. 


IN APRIL we published two letters, one 
from C. E. Wittmack, manager of the 
Oshkosh Overall Company, defending the 
policy of that concern in urging its re- 
tailer to carry their product as a so-called 
“loss leader’; that is, a product sold with 
little consideration of profit, and largely 
to build in the consumer’s mind a habit 
of going to a particular retailer. In the 
same issue T. 8S. Duke, General Manager 
of the Star Sprinkler Corporation, Phila- 
delphia, objected partly on the ground 
that it was dangerous to educate the buy- 
ing public to lower prices. In a later letter 
Mr. Duke takes up the subject again: 


Mr. Wittmack asks if it would be honest 
counsel to their dealers if they were ad- 
vised to get a legitimate profit. We do not 
see how any other counsel could be classed 
as honest and we, likewise, do not agree 
with him in that this loss leader is likely to 
change habits. So far as we are personally 
concerned, it takes more than habit to bring 
us into any store and if we like this store 
after we enter it takes more than a cheap 
bargain to get us away. We certainly do not 
believe that we are any different from the 
majority of buyers in this position. 

According to our notion, Mr. Wittmack 
is playing the other fellow’s game, and we 
predict that the time will come when he will 
believe that the advice he has given to his 
retailers is bad advice, and in line with this, 
he will certainly not receive any thanks. 

I am taking the liberty of giving you 2 
little quatrain which seems to be good ad- 
vice for some of these price cutters and 
loss leader advocates: 


Count that day lost 
Whose low descending sun 
Sees prices shot to hell 
And business done for fun! 


We want to thank you again for Nation's 
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Business and also to tell you again all that 
it means to us. 


¢ 


AND now a pleasant note from an occa- 
sional contributor, Dr. Harrison E. Howe, 
Editor, Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
stry, who wrote of our April number: 


[ have thought of doing it before—but 
with the April issue in hand, I must write 
you expressing appreciation of the fine job 
vou are doing with Nation’s Busrvess. I 
1m not surprised that the circulation has 
shown such a consistent increase, and for 
one I want to record my interest in each 
number—even those in which I am not so 
fortunate as to have a contributed article! 

And incidentally, as one of those respon- 
sible for helping to have the public appre- 
ciate what science is doing, I want to ex- 
press appreciation again for the interest 
which Nation’s Bustngss has demonstrated 


in what chemistry 
has accomplished and \/ > ia 
is endeavoring to do. 7 e 


Statement of Ownership 





STATEMENT of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
ete., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
Nation’s Business, published monthly at Washington, D. C., 
for April 1, 1929. 

City of Washington, District of Columbia, ss. Before me, a 
Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared Merle Thorpe, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of the 
Nation's Business and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, 
D. C.; Editor, Merle Thorpe, Washington, D. C.; Managing 
Editor, J. W. Bishop, Washington, D. C.; Business Manager, 
J. B. Wyckoff, Washington, D. C. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name 
and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
one per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual own- 
ers must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other un- 
incorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given.) Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America, said body being an 
incorporated organization under the laws of the District of 
Columbia, its activities being governed by a Board of Directors. 

The officers are as follows: 

President, William Butterworth, Chairman of Board, Deere 
& Company, Moline, Illinois. Vice Presidents: A. J. Brosseau, 
President, Mack Trucks, Inc., 25 Broadway, New York; 
Robert P. Lamont, President, American Steel Foundries, 410 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; Robert R. Ellis, 
Chairman of Board, The Van Vieet-Ellis Corporation, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Paul Shoup, President, Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Calif. Treasurer: John Joy Edson, Chair- 
man of the Board, Washington Loan and Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C. Secretary: D. A. Skinner, U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

_ 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 

security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 

amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

P That the two pa phs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, con- 
ain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as 
wey appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
—t where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
' . —_ of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
as on, the name of the person or corporation for whom suc 
: aes 18 acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
er: pe statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
re Be to the circumstances and conditions under which the 
rae .olders and security holders who do not api upon 
~~ v0oks of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
- capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
: ant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 

id or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
aa feck, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
publ ‘hat the average number of copies of each issue of this 
Publication sold or distributed, through the mails or other- 
eae 2 paid subscribers during the six months preceding the 

ate shown above is: (This information is required from daily 


publications only.) 

Signature of Editor and Publish 
ae nature of Editor an isher. 
wm to and subscribed before me this Ist day of April, 

reat) WALTER J. HARTLEY. 
(My commission expifes Sept. 10, 1932.) 

Notary Public. 
District of Columbia. 
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Series of Morse Chains drivin 

from motors to the flaking rolls 4 
@ cereal manufacturing plant. 





Morse Engineers 
are always available at 


Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Calgary, Alberta, Can. 
Charlotte, N. C. Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 

ew Orleans, La. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Toronto, 2, Ontario, Can. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. 





of a single 
Merse Chain 


Fw’ thousand years ago, sheer man-power 
dragged the great stone blocks of the pyra- 
mids into place. Today, a single Morse Chain 
whose span you could measure with your 
two arms, transmits the power that swings 
huge loads like toys, turns the wheels of great 
industries silently, efficiently. 


Dependable as they are for heavy power trans- 
mission, Morse Chains are also chosen for the 
most precise jobs, such as the synchronization 
of sound film. The result of the slightest in- 
accuracy between sound and film can easily be 
detected by eye, and ear. Yet that same chaos 
occurs unnoticed in thousands of industrial 
plants where there is little check on waste 
through power slippage! 


Power loss is a measurable, definite quantity 
that you may be throwing away through in- 
efficient power transmission methods. In some 
industries it may run as high as $15.00 per 
horsepower per year—-yet silent, smooth, 
long-lived Morse Chains have stopped these 
invisible leaks, and cut costs on ali sorts of 
jobs, with a proven efficiency of 98.6%. 


The most friendly, helpful man in the world is 
the Morse Engineer. His job is to help you 
track down power losses, and design efficient 
power transmission drives. His services are 
free—ask for them. His new manual on how 
to design, install, and operate efficient and eco- 
nomical power drives is free, too. Write for it. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, NEW YORK 





When writing to Morse Cuatn Company please mention Nation's Business 
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THISis the thirteenth of a series 
of editorials written by leading 
advertising men on the gen- 
eral subject of “Advertising” 


* 


The Distinctions 
of the Commonplace 


OMMONPLACE advertising is 
frequently excused on the plea 
that we are a “practical” peo- 

ple and that the public mind 
commonplace mind. This is hogwash. 

The very lowest income group in 
American life is higher in imagina- 
tion and comprehension than any 
similar group in any other nation. 

The fact is that we Americans get 
much of the romance of our lives out 
of the things which we buy, and wear, 
and use, and, therefore, things which 
are advertised. 

For weal or woe this is a business 
age. Ours is the outstanding business 
nation of the world, and advertising 
is the literature of business—eagerly 
read, implicitly believed (when it de- 
serves to be) and the impulse which 
it generates promptly obeyed by mil- 
lions. 

Of course we are practical minded 
but did Mr. Ford beautify his car be- 
cause the people who buy it are so 
practical minded that they care notli- 
ing about beauty in a motor car? 

Is the fact that the Chevrolet is a 
six entirely responsible for its 
astounding success or did the intro- 
duction of lavish body beauty into 4 
car-class which had never known it 
before also have something to do 
with the Chevrolet conquest of our 
plain, practical people? 

The desire to own something bet- 
ter is just as strong in the Chevrolet 
mind as it is in the Cadillac mind, and 
both will understand when they are 
talked to in the language of that de- 
sire. 

We Americans may be as dumb as 
the advocates of the commonplace in 
advertising contend, but we are cer- 
tainly not dumb in getting ahead anid 
climbing up and finding out by read- 
ing how to get ahead and how to 
climb up. 

No loftier sentiment or loftier 
language ever came from the mind or 
pen of man than Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg address. 


Tueopore F. MacManvs, Pres., 


MacManus, Incorporated 
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The market is h¢re..the ) eT is built .. but 
it is being supplied with -_ made far away 


ANSAS CITY knows “a is needed 
most for industrial expansion. . 
what will be most profitable to man- 
agement and capital choosing to locate 
in this market of more/than 21 million 
people. 









Knows ... becaus 
months not in theo 
investigation of t 


it has spent many 
izing but in actual 
materials and com- 
modities used in merchantable quantity 
by Kansas City consumers yet not manu- 
factured in merchantable volume in the 
Kansas City terfitory ! 4 


You may ome within these 212 in- 


/ 





dustrial classifications. If you do... if 
you are seeking the nation’s most fertile 
market for expansion... there is here 
today an existing market that stands 
ready to purchase your goods. 


Without fanfare or trumpet... with 
figures and facts that are accurately pro- 
phetic of the possibilities . . . a true picture 
of the Kansas City market can be ob- 
tained in a detailed memorandum that 
will be submitted confidentially and 
without obligation. The new publica- 
tion, “The Kansas City Book of Oppor- 
tunities,” will also be sent free. 


DUST Ra COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


/ MISSOURI 
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. conomical transportation is 
portant, You can reach 15 

ton people at lower freight 


" from Kansas City than from 
ny other metropolis, 


When writing to Kansas Crry Camper or CoMMERCE please mention 








and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as 4s- 
surance of my interest, without obligation, of 


course. 


Name 











Address 
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Stranded in a S mall town... 
He kept both Fixg2gements by “[clephone 
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A PLANT superintendent of a large tire company 
was on a business trip in Canada. He missed his 
connection and was stranded in a town with one 
train a day. Two important engagements loomed 
ahead—one in Toronto, the other in New York. 
He thought of the telephone. He called the two 
cities. He completed his business so satisfactorily 
in both places that neither of the trips was 
necessary. 

The telephone is always ready to put im- 
portant things through. A man in St. Louis was 
too busy to go to Memphis and back. He made 
the round trip by telephone. It resulted in $1400 
worth of business. 

A Seattle lumber company received a 
carload order on condition that it could be 
shipped in five days. Special items had to 
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be cut. A telephone call to Portland, costing 
$1.15, found a mill that could do the work. The 
car was shipped in time. 

A Minnesota commission house invested $43 .60 
in nine Long Distance calls to five cities and sold 
6o carloads—$24,840 worth—of potatoes. 

What delay, worry or expense could you save 
today? Is there a misunderstanding to be ad- 
justed, an important sale or purchase hanging 
fire? Calls are cheap. 

Typical station to station day rates: Chicago 
to South Bend, 60c. Peoria to St. Louis, 90c. 
Cleveland to Philadelphia, $1.60. Pittsburgh to 
St. Louis, $2.35. Boston to Chicago, $3.25. 

Out of town calling is quick and calling 
by number takes even less time. Bell Tele- 
phone Service. Quick. Inexpensive. Universal. 
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